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F Mr. Malone, in his zeal for deteCting the Adi/cellaneaus 
Papers, which were exhibited as Shakfpeare’s; and 
which, with little help from others, had already detected 
themfelves, had written, inftead of his Inquiry, a pamphlet 
in plain profe; ftating his objections, without irony, and 
fubmitting his dgcuments, without fcofts ; thereby impugn- 
ing fraud, without afferting fiction, and convincing op- 
ponents, without roufing adverfaries; no one would have 
anfwered what few would have read; fince a cheat ex- 
ploded is a cheat no more. 

But, in his Azgh-blown pride, he was little folicitous 
to difiemble his free contempt for thofe, who, for a time, 
thought differently from him on difputable points; while 
they were influenced by reafonings, which will not foon be 
confuted, He was, by thofe motives, induced to fcatter 
his wilful abufe, with a ready pen, throughout bis Inguiry, 
againft thofe, whom he terms “ partizans of fraud,” 
“« ringleaders of impofition,”’ “ hardened offenders ;”’ thus, 
turning his pens to lances; and, by a fcornful rhime, en- 
deavouring to make their names fixed figures for the time 
of fcorn, to point his flow unmoving fingér at. Amidtt this 
tempef? of provocation, he fent them a roifling challenge to 
defend, or retract, their opinions; thinking, doubtlefs, to 
Strike amazement to their drowfy fpirits. 

The Believers, indeed, felt, that extremity is the trier of 
fprrits. Neverthelefs; as men attacked, they merely act on 

the 
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the defenfive, in making this Zpology; as Englifhmen, who 
had received many a blow, they, in their de/perate turn, 
barely fend back his arrows, but without their venom; and 
as {cholars, antiquaries, and heralds, they only act agree- 
ably to their charter, and their cuftomary rights, when they 
refift the tyranny of a Dictator in the republic of letters 5 
without vindicating the Ai/cellaneous Papers, which they 
acknowledge to be fpurious: yet; they do not admit Mr. 
Malone’s principle, that our whole Archeology may be mif- 
reprefented, for the purpofe of dete€ting a literary fraud ; 
nor, do they allow, that the faid republic ought to be in- 
vaded in its limits, or difturbed in its quiet, by his dif- 
charge of this inundation of miftempered humour, for the gra- 
tification of an indifcreet zeal. 

They will only add what fohnfon remarked of Hanmer: 
But, I MAY, WITHOUT INDECENCY, OBSERVE, THAT 
NO MAN SHOULD ATTEMPT To TEACH WHAT HE HAS 


NEVER LEARNED HIMSELF. 
[MacBETH. MDCCXLY. ] 


PosTscRIPT : 


The ftamp in the Title-page fhows to the curious eye 
the arms of the Revels: and, the Tazl-piece exhibits to 
the inquifitive dramatift the feal of the office of the Revels, 
during the reigns of five fovereigns, under the Krit- 
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‘Wy HAVE the honour to appear at the bar 

of this critical (2) court; in order to fhew 
caufe, why an information fhall not be filed, 
by the public accufer, again{ft the believers 
of the papers, which have been attributed 
to Shakfpeare, for having committed the 
aggravated crimes of being “ the credulous 
‘* partizans of folly and (4) impofture ;” of 
thinking for themfelves ; and judging from 


(2) See the Seffion of the Poets, in the State Poems, 1703, 
yol. i, p. 206. 


Apollo, concern’d to fee the tranfgreffions, 
That our paultry fcribblers daily commit, 

Gave orders once more to fummon a feffions, 
Severely to punifh the abufes of wit. 


(b) Mal. Inquiry, 366. 
Le evidence. 
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evidence. I am not, ‘however, inftruted by 
thofe believers, who certified, under their 
hands, the gentinenefs: of -thofe Shakfpeari- 
ana: Nor, am I inftructed by thofe believers, 
who retain their original belief to the prefent 
day. Such being the-parties ;: I-will proceed, 
if this court will grant me its indulgent at- 
tention, and favour fe swith its accuftomed 
patience, to fhow caule why an information 
fhould’net be hled againit thefe'believers, who, 
claiming the right of fair difcuffion, and of 
free exemption from the authority of a dic- 
tator, within the republic of letters, are am+ 
bitious of appearing in this enlightened pre- 
fence, without being deemed “ fome untu- 
*“tor'd youths, unfkilful in the world’s falfe 
*< forgeries. 


—— § [, —— 
THe GENERAL ARGUMENT. 


OF SHAKSPEARE, it cannot be afferted, as 
of conguerors, in every period, ‘that fe deft a 
name, at which the world grew pale. Shak- 
{peare was..the ‘delight of his own time ; and 
became the admiration of after-ages. Heé was 
born on the 23d of April 1564, a day, pro- , 
pitious to genius, fortunate for our ifland, and 
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happy for mankind. He was produced in the 
gay feafon of nature, during a re{fplendent 
reign of genius and talents. Nor, did Shak- 
{peare conteft ‘the palm of poetry with “ puny 
+AOweiss | Tics tie tO) tite higheft emi- 
nence, after a ftreauous competition with fome 
of the greateft poets, which any clime had 
produced, in any age. The nation, at length, 
claimed him as her own. And, Englifhmen, 
when they travelled amonegft the lettered in- 
habitants of the Continent, valued themfelves, 
and were valued by others, as the countrymen 
of Shak{peare. Whoever, then, offers a pur- 
pofed. difhonour to Shak{peare, commits a 
national offence. And he, who defignedly 
publifhes fpurious papers, as the real produc- 
tions of Shakfpeare, does him real difho- 
nour. J am, therefore, ready to admit, that 
the partizans of fuch “ folly and impot- 
ture,” if fuch there be, ought to be proceed- 
ed again{t, in ‘this court, as 
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againft feats, 
« So crimeful, and fo capital in nature. 

Yet, he, who affumes the character of a 
public accufer, ought not to commit crimeful 
feats himfelf. From him, fairnefs- of pro- 
ceeding, whilft deteCting foulnefs, and candout 
of reprefentation, whilft profecuting impofi- 
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tion, were to be expected (c). Of all others, 

he ought not to accufe thofe, whom he has 

himfelf led.to the tranfgreffion: He ought 

not, in this equitable court, to take advantage 

of bis own wrong, in moving for an informa- 

tion againft them ;.who, in forming .their 

judgment of the authenticity of the Mz/ce/- 

lanesus Papers, which were offered to their 

tranfient infpection, as the genuine writings 

of Shak{fpeare, only drew a fair deduction 

from the previous arguments of the public 

accufer: He had diligently fhown (d).,that, 

in the archives of. Shak{peare’s defcen- 

dants, fome of his fragments may. yet be 

yt : found; and from this information, the be- 

ya~ "| lievers inferred, that thefe might probably 
yl» | be the expected fragments: The public ac- 


(¢) The candour of Mr. Malone began to flumber in the 
Jixth page of his Inquiry. By fuppreffing the qualifying 
words of the Prefacer to the “ MiscELLANEOUS PAPERS,” 
namely, “ As far as he has been able to collect the fenti- 
“ ments of the before-mentioned men of tafte, antiquaries, 
“and heralds,” the public accufer has given that qua- 
lified affertion of unanimity an untrue direction; and thereby 
mifreprefented the Prefacer, and confequently injured the » 
men of tafte, antiquaries, and heralds, who had infpected the 
papers, and had delivered their fentiments, with a greater, or 
a les, degree of referve. 


(d) Shakf, Edit. 1790, vol. i: p. 4. 
cufer 
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cufer had actually publithed he declaration of 
faith of Sfokn Shak/peare, which had been dif- 
covered in the houfe of (e) Shakfpeare; and 
the believers, when they beheld Shak/peare's 
profefion of faith, naturally concluded that, 
in a religious age, a pious poet might have 
followed the example of his fathers. Mr. 
Malone fill (f) infifts, that fragments of 
Shakfpeare may even now be found; becaufe 
every circumftance about that illuftrious poet 
has been difcovered, either by the efforts of 
diligence, or by the accidents of chance 7" Yet, 
he fcoffs at thofe ‘* profound {cholars, anti- 
quaries, and heralds,’’ who are fo credulous 
as to believe upon his predictions ; and, how~ 
ever difappointed by his declarations, and res 
tractions ; 

“ Yet hope, would fain fubfcribe, and tempt belief,’ 

The literary world had not. been troubled 
with the fcoffs of Mr. Malone, had his can- 
dour of inquiry, and powers of ratiocination, 
been equal to his activity of refearch ; becaufe 
he would have feen, that the facts, which he 
had, with diligence, afcertained, led inquifitive 
men to infer from them, that much was ftill 


(e) Ib. vol. ii. p. 298. 
(f) Advertifement, annexed to his Inquiry. 
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to be found, with regard to Shak{peare, by 
fimilar diligence, and lucky accidents. The 
active editor had thus fhewn, that Shak- 
{peare died, at the age of fifty-two, on the 
- 23d of April 16163 leaving his daughter 
Sufanna, and her hufband, Door John Hall, 
his executors: Now, the will demonftrates, 
that he died poffefled of baubles, gewgaws, 
and toys to mock apes. Door Hall died, 
on the 25th of November 1635; leaving a 
nuncupative will, whereby he bequeathed his 
library, and manufcripts, to Thomas Nath, 
who had married his daughter, Elizabeth: 
Here, then, is fufficient proof, that Doctor 
Hall, the.executor of Shakfpeare, lefta library, 
and manuferipts, behind him, Sufanna, the 
widow of Doétor Hall, and the daughter of 
Shakfpeare, adminiftered on his eftate, and 
lived to the 1ith of September 1649. 
Thomas Nath, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Doctor Hall, died on the 4th of 
April 1647, without iffue, by the grand- 
daughter of Shakfpeare ; but appointed her his 
executrix, and refiduary legatee. After marry- 
ing Sir John Barnard, Elizabeth Nath died at 
Abington, about the 17thof February 1 669-70, 
in full poffeftion of Newplace, her grandfather's 
Bey Aes a ey eM dwelling ; 
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dwelling; and left. her kinfman, Edward 
Bagley, fole executor of her will, | Sir 
John, who feems not to have been very proud 
of the hcnours of his unfruitful marriage with 
Shak{peare’s erand-daughter, died in March 
1672; and dying without a will, adminiftra- 
tion was granted on his eftate the 7th of No- 
vember 1674, to Henry Gilbert of Locko, 
in the county of Derby, who had married his 
daughter Elizabeth, by a former marriage, 
In this fatisfatory. manner, has Mr. Malone 
traced down, from the public records, the 
legal tranfmiffion of the perfonal property of 
Shak{peare’s defcendants, including his books 
and papers, to a recent period (g). And from 
this accurate hiftory, he reafonably infers, 
that amongft the defcendants of Bagley, or 
of Barnard, fome fragments of Shak{peare 
may even yet be found, if. curiofity would 
prompt diligence to fearch the repofitories of 
concealment. Thus fuccefsful was Mr. Ma- 
lone, in) awakening attention, and railing 
hope.. When the believers look back upon 
the paft, and forward to the future, they may 


(g) Vid. Mal. Shakf, 1790. vol. i. p. 123-139, in the 
Notes on the Life of Shakfpeare, 


BA obferve, 
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obferve, with Shakfpeare, on the fcore of 


expected fragments ; 
cc 


—— The reft, 
«That are within the note of expectation, 
«© Already are 1’ th’ court.” 
From the appearance of Mr. Malone’s 
Shakfpeare, in 1790,—— 


: Every moment was expectancy of more arrivance.”” 
In fact, difcovery fucceeded difcovery, with the 
natural re-production of the feafons. Every 
admirer of Shakfpeare was ambitious to pof- 
fefs fome relick. Mr. Malone, with the good 
fuccefs, which generally attends beft endea- 
vours, obtained documents enough to fill a 
folio. Meantime, a painting of Shak{fpeare 
was found; the very painting, as it feems, 
that enabled Droefhout to engrave * the fi- 
* gure of Shak{peare,” which was prefixed 
to the folio editions of his dramas; and of 
which Ben Jonfon affirmed, that, 


the graver had a ftrife 
s¢ With nature to outdo the life.’ 


The oaken board, whereon the gentle Shak- 
{peare is pourtrayed; the infcription of the 
poet's name, by a contemporary hand; the 
correfponding likenefs between the arieiral 
painting and the exifting print of Droefhout ; 
the corroborating eying of Ben Jonfon, 


wha 
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who had compared “the figure’ with the 
man ; all concur to-evince the genuinenefs of 
this ancient painting. Were we to confider 
the argument, without indulging prepofleffion, 
or referring to connoiffeurs, the authenticity 
would be readily acknowledged by all judges 
of evidence, except indeed by thofe, * who al- 
“© low to pofibilities the influence of facts’ (4). 
Yet, Mr. Malone perfeveres, 7 grappling to 
his heart, with books of fieel, «* the unauthenti- 
«* cated purchafe of Mr. Keck, from the 
«« drefling-room of a modern actrefs:’”” For, 
it is a part of his philofophy to allow to poffi- 
bilities the influence of facts. 

While the admirers of Shakfpeare were 
worfhiping the God of their idolatry, in Caftle- 
ftreet, a new difcovery of SHAKSPEARIANA 
was announced, in Norfolk-ftreet. Curiofity 
was again roufed ; and once more gratified, in 
a greater, ora le{fs, proportion ; as zeal was fa- 
tished, or frigidity warmed. Whether Ia/atry, 
and Credulity, be coufins in the firft, or fecond, 
degree, mult be left to the decifion of thofe 
critics, “ who have read Alexander Rofs 
“ over.” It is fufficient for me to maintain, 
that the rational believers navigated their 
northern bark, on this Argonautic expedition, 


(5) See Mr. Steevens’s Satisfactory Differtation, in the 
European Mag. O@ober 1794, &c. 


with 
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with {cientific fkill; fhunning the Charybdis 
of credulity, on the one quarter, and the Scylla 
of fufpicion, on the other. 

Fo the inquifitive fearchers after ¢rutb, the 
great object of their voyage, there were pro- 
duced title-deeds ; written aflurances, and re- 
ceipts ; letters of royal, and noble, perfonages.; 
fignatures, and writings, of Shak{peare;. and; 
with other documents, engravings of drama- 
tic characters. In order to fatisfy. themfelves 
ef the authenticity of thofe Shak{peariana, 
they applied to them, in forming their judg- 
ments, the fame rules ef evidence, which di- 
ret the affairs of life; which govern in the 
diftribution of juitice; which comfort in the 
momentous concerns of religion. In thefe 
interefting ebyects, mankind a& only on cal- 
culations of probability ; difregarding pofibis- 
gies. From the never-failing recurrence of the 
feafons, men naturally expect the ufual fuccef- 
fion of the fpring to the winter, of fummer 
ta the fpring, of autumn to the fummer, and 
of winter to the autumn, attended with their 
happy effects, in the accultomed order: Hence, 
mankind reafonably expect, that the events, 
which ufually happen, will probably happen 
again: And, as recent difcoveries had thewn, 
that fragments of Shakfpeare, having lately 
been found, were likely again to be met with, 

im 
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in the courfe of refearch; the inquirers after 
truth logically inferred, that they had. difco- 
vered, in thofe Shakfpeariana, the: objects. of 
their fearch ; believing, with Beattie, ** that 
“ things are, as our fenfes reprefent them” (7). 

On thefe principles of common fenfe, which 
induce us, in matters of evidence, to truft to our 
hearing, feeing, touching, tafting, and fmell- 
ing, men, women, and children, a@ in 
“* daily life ;” regarding probability ; and difre- 
garding pojidiity. Never was any man pre- 
vented from buying a houfe; becaufe it was 
objected, that it would, pofsbly, fall; know- 
ing, from the view thereof, that it would, pro- 
bably, ftand, during the intended period of its 
duration. Never was any woman ftopped 
from gadding, in queft of pleafure, by an ob. 
jection of the pafibility of meeting with mis- 
fortune ; becaufe fhe inferred, from the ready 
calculation of probabilities, that, having al- 
ways returned fafe from fimilar excurfions, 
fhe fhould again return, without meeting with 
misfortune. Never was any child hindered 
from play, by warnings of danger ; becaufe 
he knew, from the probabilities of his boyith 
experience, that having often played, without 
harm, there was but little probability of harm. 


(z) Effay on Truth, 63. 
It 
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It is, then, from this probability, the refult of 
experience, that mankind calculate, with intui- 
‘tive promptitude, the probabilities of daily life ; 
without troubling themfelves with the poffibi- 
ities of accidental occurrences: And, there- 
fore, the fearchers after truth calculated the 
probabilities of truth, or of falfehood, in favour 
of the Shakf{peariana; knowing, that the poffi- 
bility of fraud was a weak objection, which 
proceeded either from prepoffeffion, or in- 
difference, the great obftructers. of free in- 
quiry. 

On thofe principles, our courts of fuftice 
adminifter right to contending parties. The 
judges, knowing, that controverfies could ne- 
ver be determined, if poffbasty of error were 
admitted as an obje@ion to the progrefs of 
jattice, diftribute law, and equity, from the 
probabilities of truth; and, when they have 
obliged the complainants to produce the beft 
evidence, which the nature of the cafe will 
admit, and which is in the power of the party 
to give, proceed to a decifion, on a probable 
prefumption of right; being warned by ex- 
perience, that demonftration feldom attends 
the adminiftration of juftice, whatever any one 
may fee, with jaundiced eye, or apprehend, 
from perverted underftanding. ‘This was the 

opinion 
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opinion of the Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
the great. mafter of the law of evidence; 


though the public.accufer. has mifreprefented 


his fentiments, by fu ppreffing his context. 

With the leave of this court, I wuil tranfcribe 

into the note the whole (2) pafiage ; in order to 

do 

(4) The following paflage is tranfcribed from the fourth 
Edition of The Law of Evidence, corrected, p. 1.—S. 


« The firft thing,” fays the Chief Baron Gilbert, “ to 
be treated of, is the evidence, that ought to be offered to 
« the jury, and by what rules of PRogasiLiry it ought 
¢ to be weighed, and confidered.—In the firft place, it has 
«© been confidered by a very learned man (Mr. Locke) 
«< that there are feveral degrees, from perfect certainty and 
«¢ demonftration, quite down to improbability, and unlike- 
“¢ Jinefs, even to the confines of impoflibility; and there 
« are feveral acts of the mind proportioned to thefe de- 
“ rees of evidence, which may be called the degrees 


A 
A 


8 of affent, from full aflurance, and confidence, quite 


«¢ down to conjeCture, doubt, diftruft, and difbelief.— 
« Now, what is to be done, in all trials of right, is 
“to range all matters in the {cale of PRoBaBiLiry; fo 
«© as to lay moft weight, where the caufe ought to pre= 
« ponderate ; and thereby, to make the moft exact dif 
“ cernment, that can be, in relation to the right— 
« Now, to come to the true knowledge of the nature of 
«© PROBABILITY, it is neceflary to look a little higher, 
“ and to fee what certainty is, and whence it arifes. 
« _Al] certainty is a clear and diftin& perception, and 
« all clear and diftinét perceptions depend upon a man’s 
«© own proper fenfes: For, this, in the firft place is cer- 
tain, and that, which we cannot doubt of, if we would, 
“that 


a 


& 
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do juftice to that learned judge; to confute 
his opponent; and to fupport the truth. 
so ica BERT: Thus 


é that one perception, or idea, is not another 3 that one man 
«is not another: and, when perceptions are thus diffin- 
« ouifhed on the firft view, it is called felf evidence, or 
« intuitive knowledge.—There are fome other things, 
«© whofe agreement, or difference, is not known on the 
«view; and then we compare them by the means of fome 
«¢ third matter, by which:we come to meafure. their agree- 
«¢ ment, difagreement, or relation.—As if the queftion be, 
«¢ whether certain land be the land of J. S. or J. N. and 
“a record be produced, whereby the land appears to be 
« transferred from J. S. to J. N: Now,.when- we fhew 
“any fuch third perception, and that doth neceflarily 
é¢ infer the relation in queftion, this is called knowledge by 
« demonftration. “he way of knowledge by neceflary in- 
“ ference is certainly the higheft and cleareft knowledge, 
«“ that mankind is capable of in his way of reafoning; and 
“ therefore, always to be fought, when it may be had.— 
« Demonftration is generally converfant about permanent 
« things, which being conftantly obvious to our fenfes, do 
“ afford to them a very clear, and diftinét comparifon : 
« But, tranfient things, that cannot always occur to our 
« fenfes, are generally more obfcure; becaufe they have no 
«“ conftant being, but .muft be retrieved by memory, and 
« recollection. —Nov w,.moft of the bufinefs of civil ‘life 
s fubfifts on the aétions of men, that are tranfient things; 
“ and therefore oftentimes are not capable of ftriét demon- 
« ftration, which, as I faid, is founded on the view of our 
« fenfes; and therefore, the rights of men muft be determined 
« by PROBABILITY.— Now, as all demonftration is founded 
“ on the view of 2 man’s own proper fenfes, bya gradation 
“.of clear and diftinct perceptions; fo all PRoBABILITY 
“is founded upon obfcure and indiftinét views, or upon 
| “ report 
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Thus clear, and fatisfactory is the Lord Chief 
Baron Gilbert, when his opinion is quoted, 
as it ought to be, with the context, which 
exhibits to the eye, and imprefles on the un- 
derftanding, a very different train of reafon— 


Ibs 


“ report from the fight of others—Now, this, in the fir@ 
“¢ place is very plain, that when we cannot hear, or fee, any 
‘thing ourfelves, and yet are obliged to make a judgment 
“< of it, we muft fee and hear by report from others; which 
“ is one ‘ftep further from demonftration, which is founded 
“‘ upon the view of our fenfes ; and yet, there is that faith 
«and credit to be given to the honefty and integrity of 
«* ‘credible “and difinterefted witneffes, attefting any ‘fa@ 
“ underthe folemnities and obligations of réligion, and the 
“« dangers and penalties of perjury, that the mind equally 
«© acquiefces therein, as on a knowledge by demontftration- 
«¢ For, it cannot have any more reafon to be doubted than if 
«¢ we ourfelves had heard and feen it: And this is the original 
“of trials, and all ‘manner of -evidence.—The hrf, 
“therefore, and moft fignal rule, in relation to evidence, 
« is this, that a man muft have the utmoft evidence, the 
“< nature of the fact is capable of: For, the defign of the 
« Jaw is to come to rigid demonftration in matters of right, 
“ and there-can be no demonfrration of a fact, without the 
“ ‘beft-evidence, that the nature of the thing is.capable of: 
“ Lefs evidence doth but create opinion and furmife, and 
does not leave a man the entire fatisfaction, that arifes 
from demonftration: For, if it be plainly feen in the na- 
ture of a tranfa&tion, that there is fome more evidence, 
that doth not appear, the very not producing it is a pre’ 
‘fumption that it -would:have deteSed fomething “mere 
than appears already ; and therefore the mind does not. 


acquiefce in any thing lower than the utmoft evidence, 
“ that the fact is capable of.” 
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ing from the wild pofition of Mr. Malone, 
which evaporates, when truth appears with 
é the facred radiance of the fun.” 
Mifapprehending thus, the chief Baron’s 
real fentiments, the public accufer would in- 
culcate, that, when any new-found writings 
of a dead poet are offered to our view, no- 
thing fhort of rigid demonjiration ought to 
fatisfy us of their real authenticity. But, he 
difcovers little philofophy, and lefs candour, 
when he catches at an exaggerated exprefflion 
of the learned judge, which cannot be de- 
fended in its whole extent. Every one, who 
has attended to the workings of his. own 
mind, or liftened to the voice of daily expe- 
rience, mutt clearly perceive, that rigid de- 
monftration can only be found in the higher 
{ciences. ‘The learned judge meant nothing 
more by his {trong expreffion, as the context 
fhows, than the higheft evidence, which the 
nature of different cafes can fairly afford. 
The evidence of the fenfes, fubject as they 
are to error, from natural imperfections, do 
not furnifh demonftrations of a fact (/): The 


(1) We all remember the occurrence of a late ferjeant at 
law, who, though he certainly knew the rules of evidence, 
was yet fadly miftaken in fuppofing, that the fenfes furnifh 
demonfiration, with regard to the identity of a robber. 


evidence 
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evidence of the fenfes only fupplies the under- 
ftanding with proofs of high probability ; with 
fuch certainty, as produces conviction (). 
And, the courts of law feldom attain to a more 
perfect degree of proof, by which right is efti- 
mated, and juftice adminiftered. Such was 
the opinion of the Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
when he ftated ‘* What is to be done, in trials 
“of right, which isto range matters in the fcale 
“ of probability; {o as to lay moft weight, where 
“ the caufe ought to preponderate (7).” And, 
in this manner, we fee this great judge, and the 
public accufer, ftand oppofed to each other, 
in their opinions of evidence ; while the be- 
lievers acted, according to the judgment of 
the chief baron, in weighing the Shakfpeariana 
in the {cale of probability. 

It is, however, true, as Gilbert taught, 
as Blackftone repeated, and as the public ac- 
cufer re-echoes, that, in all law proceedings, 
the beft evidence, which the nature of the 
cafe admits; and which is in the power of 
the party to give; ought to be produced, 
when it is required. Now, in our cafe, fuch 
evidence was offered to the examination of 


(7) See Beattie’s Eflay on Truth, 63-69. 
(~) Law of Evidence, p. 2. 


C the 
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the fenfes: Originals were produced, not 
copies ; ancient documents, purporting to be 
genuine papers ; parchment deeds, with their 
accuftomed feals, which, when they have de- 
fied time for forty years, are allowed to prove 
theméelves, in courts of law; to be fuch proofs, 
as require no additional proofs to authenticate 
them (0). Legal, or admiffible evidence, that 
is, {uch proofs, as would be admitted in foren- 
fic proceedings, were exhibited to the fenfes, 
with a fair appeal to the conviction of the be- 
holders. Had there been an iffue joined, in Weft- 
minfter Hall, on the fignatures of Shak{fpeare, 
and Heminges, comparifon of hands would 
have been admitted as adequate proof, in a civil 
cafe, of the authenticity of their writing: For, 
id eft certunt, quod certum redat poteft ; and from 
one certainty, another may be (p) deduced; the 


Jac 


(c) Law of Evidence, p. 94. 


(p) I was prefent, when the genuine deed of John He- 
minges, which is printed by Mr. Malone in The Inquiry, 
p- 409, was produced in evidence; when there was pro- 
duced, at the fame time, a black-letter pamphlet, having 
the name “ John Heminges” written at the top of the: 
title.page, fo like, as to be a perfect fac fimile; and, at 
the bottom of the fame page, was written the mame 
« W, Shakfpeare’?: On the back of the title-page was 
written: “This was the book of John Heminges, which he 


& gave 
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Jac funiles induce a prefumption, that the un- 
doubted fignature, and the fuppofed fignature, 
were written by the fame hand; and every 
prefumption is evidence till the contrary is 
made apparent : Now, every prefumption, that 
remains uncontefted, hath the force of evyj- 
dence, faith Lord Chief Baron (7) Gilbert ; as 
light proof, on one fide, will outweigh de- 
fective proof, on the other fide. Of the 
fame opinion was Wilkins, when he reafoned 
in the following manner: “ Things of feve- 


“* gave unto me—W™®. Shakfpeare.’”? Now, had there 
been an iffue, on an action at law, whether thefe were the 
fignatures of Heminges, and of Shakfpeare, the genuine deed 
of Heminges would have been given in evidence, as the 
certainty, from which the uncertainty would have been in- 
ferred: Here is legal, or admiffible proof; and the jury, 
who had been {worn to try that iffue, according to the evi- 
dence given them, muft have delivered their verdi& for the 
genuinenefs of the fignatures of Heminges, and Shak{peare, 
on the black-letter pamphlet before mentioned. This ex 
ample proves how difficult it is to detect fome forgeries by 


_ fair difcufion, Firft; I believe, that the deed of Heminges 


is genuine: Secondly; I believe, that the fignature of 
Fleminges, on the black-letter pamphlet, was copied by 
the pen of a forger from the real fignature, on the deed; and 
that the fignature of Shak{peare was copied by the fame pen, 
from fancy, in fome meafure: Yet; am I of opinion, that 
thefe forgeries cannot be deteéted by fair difcuffion, 


(7) Law of Evidence, p. 53-4. 
tins 6 ral 
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‘¢ ral kinds may admit, and require, feveral 
«© forts of proofs, all which may be good in 
«“ their kinds: And, therefore, nothing can 
“ be more irrational, than for a man to 
« doubt of, or deny, the truth of any thing ; 
« becaufe it cannot be made out by fuch 
«: kind of proofs, of which the nature of fuch 


9 thing is not capable.” 


Thefe reafonings apply ftill more forcibly 
to religion, than to law. The leading arti- 
cles of our faith do not admit of rigid demon- 
tration. Rational probability is, in thefe, 
the ftrongeft proof, which can be given to in- 
duce belief; to animate our hopes; or to 
excite our fears; without deluding our un- 
derflandings with the fuggeftions of po/foiity, 
or entangling our conviétion with the fo- 
phifms of infidelity. ‘“ A bare poffibility,” 
faith Tillotfon, “* that a thing may be, or 
« not be, is no juft caufe of doubt, whether 
«© a thing be, or not.” 

Yet, Mr. Malone reafons very differently. 
He avows himfelf to be a fturdy Cartefian, in 
his philofophical inquiries. Like a true dif- 
ciple, he begins with doubting: He doubts 
every thing, of which it is pofflible to doubt, 
and perfuades himfelf, that every thing 1s 
falfe, which can poffibly be conceived to be 

doubtful. 
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doubtful (7). In purfuance of fuch principles, 
he will not (/) allow, “ that thofe ancient 
“ manu{cripts can be entitled-even to an ex- 
“ amination,’ till he has been told the tale | 
of their difcovery. According to his philofo- 
phy, he will not examine any of the qualities 
of matter, till he has learned, from authority, 
how it was produced. He will not trouble 
himfelf about “ the great globe itfelf, yea, 
** and all which it inherit,” unlefs he be in- 
formed, when, where, and by whom, they 
were created. It is not, then, furprifing, 
that he will not look upon a manu{cript til] 
he has been told, by what hand it was written, 
and on what occafion ; by what good fortune 
It was preferved, and by what lucky accident 
it was found. If Bodley, and Cotton, Hare 
ley, and Sloane, had been direGed by his 
maxims, how many manui{cripts would have 
been, kept from our fight; and -how much 
knowledge would have been loft to the world. 
The truth is, which is ever the bet excute, 
as a Cartefian, he doubts of every thing, 
except, that 4e thinks; that he argues more 
rationally—than Tiilotfon, and Wilkins. 

The public accufer carries his Cartefian 


{r) See Beattie on Truth, 218, (/) Inquiry, 15- 
GAa principles 
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principles into the ufual practice of the courts 
of law. Were he placed in the chair of the 
Chief Baron, he would not admit, as evi- 
dence in itfelf, an ancient deed, though it had 
out-lived. its’ century,’ without witnefles to 
prove its creation, and an hiftorian to relate 
the progrefs of its tranfmiffion. He would 
not allow; in civil fuits, comparifon of hands, 
as admiffible evidence. And, in criminal 
cafes, he would; i limine, prefume fraud, as 
a general principle, and infer guilt, from the 
firft appearance of the party. The tranfition 
is, indeed, natural, from being the difciple of 
Des Cartes, to become a believer with Berke- 
ley: For, the change of fcepticifm is eafy : 
From doubting all things, it was to be expect- 
ed, that Mr. Malone would deny the exiftence 
of matter: Hence it is, by a confecutive tran- 
fition, that he difregards the parchment, the 
tags, and the feals, of deeds, as non-exiftent 
matter, though it is from thefe adjundts, that 
other judges diftinguifh, as with a touch-ftone, 
the feveral documents of bufinefs, and clafs into 
their ufefal varieties the common affurances of 
daily life. The final confequences of {cepti- 
‘cifm, as Beattie has fhown, are, to puzzle the 
underitanding, and to harden the heart. It is 
from this fource of error, that the public accufer 


5 ~ ~“confounds 
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confounds the external, with the zuternal, evi- 
dence ; confidering the parchment, and the 
feals, as internal evidence, in as high a degree 
as the ftyle, and the (¢) fentiment ; and con- 
founding, with an unpropitious temper, the 
matter, and the /pirit: Neither the labels, nor 
the feals, the faded ink, nor the difcoloured 
paper, are external evidence, according to his 
juridical code (w). Being. thus entangled, by 
his {cepticifm, in a maze of error, he infers 
himfelf,, and would perfuade the reader to 1n- 
fer, that the dimding is of the eflence of a 
book: And, 
“ Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error,” 
the public accufer confounds the labours of 
the paper-maker, and printer, of the book- 
binder, and embellifher, with the poetic fic- 
tion, the appropriate fentiment, and the ener- 
getic ftyle of Shakfpeare, in the moft elabo- 
rate of his dramas. But, fair inquirers, be- 
holding {cepticiim, as the caufe, and perplexity, 
asthe confequence, may well cry out with 
Young ; 
“ Truth ftrikes each point with native force of mind, 
«¢ While puzzl’d learning blunders far behind.”’ 


The other concomitant of {cepticifm is 
hardnefs of heart. The neceflary confequence 


(t) Inquiry, 17. (u) Id, 
C 4 of 
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of this evil quality is, to reprefs curiofity, 
which is natural to mankind; and which is 
the fpring of fome profit to a few, and the 
fource of much pleafure to all. We can now 
trace the caufe to its true origin, why Mr. 
Malone, who had taken fo many weary fteps, 
in fearch of Shakfpeariana, and had raifed, by 
his labours, the expectation of others, made 
not one effort to fee the Mi/cellaneous Papers, 
in Norfolk-ftreet. He remained in Queen 
Ann - ftreet - Eaft, fettered with doctrime, 
«© Which, unto fools, faith the preacher, is as 
« fetters on the feet.” He was thus content 
to (x) learn, with farprife, indeed, ** from the 
«information of various intelligent perfons 
«© who had viewed and examined the fuppofed 
«« originals, that every date affixed to thefe pa- 
iy Let and almoft every fat mentioned in 
<¢ them, were alike inconfiftent with the hif- 
« tory of the time and with all the ancient 
«¢ documents of which I was poffefled (y).” 
In this reprefentation, an accurate eye may 
perceive, what Dryden calls “a fophifticated 
« truth with an allay of lye in it. With this 
fophi ifticated truth, however, was the pa 


(x) Inquiry, 4- 
(y) [have pointed this paflage, as it is pointed by the great 
eritic himfelf ; and, eNees as all quotations ought to be. 
accufer 
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accufer content, though he is not content.to 
keep it to himfelf. He comes, wildly, into 
this enlightened court, to maintain, that fe- 
alanihohd evidence is as good as the beft ; 
and that the ftories of /ophi/ticated truth are as 
much to be believed as the informations of 
the fenfes. His Seepticifin ¢ difdains the old 
adage, that (eeing is beheving: And, his con- 
tempt {coffs at thofe {cholars, antiquaries, 
and heralds, who formed their belief, as every 
inveftigation ought to be, rather from the 
evidence of the fenfes, than the giofs of fo- 
phiftry. From this view of his theory, and, 
his aga this. critical court may fitly apply 
to the public accufer, w tho avows fuch doc- 
trines,. and maintains fuch pofitions, what 
Shak{peare faid upon another occafion : 

“ Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 

«“ Foul is the moft foul; being found to be a feoffer.” 

If there be perfpicuity in method, I would 
iluftrate the darker parts of this interefting 
difguifition, by dividing the ftory of the Shak- 
{peariana into three periods: ‘he iff. From 
the difcovery, in February, to the publica- 
tion of the papers, on the 24th of December 
17953 the 2d, from that epoch to the pro- 
duction of Mr. Malone’s inquiry, two days 
before the condemnation of Vortigern; and 
the 3d, from that period to the pretent. 

ift. During 
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1ft. During the firft period, it will be found, 
that the advantage of argument lay wholly on 
the fide of the believers. "They carried with 
them the probability, which Mr. Malone's 
previous inveftigations had eftablithedy for 
proving the exiftence of fuch docurhents. 
There were offered to their infpection, as 
confirmations of that probability, ancient deeds, 
which would be admitted in our courts. of 
juftice, as proofs, that vindicate their own 
authenticity. Written documents were fhown, 
which, by comparifon of hands, might be 
converted into legal evidence. ‘The variety, 
and number, of the papers, gave additional 
authority to the general prefumption, by lef- 
fening the poffibility of fraud. And, collateral 
circumftances, or extrinfic evidence, were 
found, to add {trong confirmations to the pre- 
vious probability of the exiftence of fuch frag- 
ments. Now, the Chief Baron Gilbert wall. 
teach the public accufer, that fome proof is 
more fatisfactory than none; that a weak 
prefumption muft be allowed a juft portion 
of evidence, til. :t is overpowered by a f{tronger 
prefumption, which induces a new belief ; 
that objections of poffbility ought not to be 
admitted, in argument, againit the convic- 
tions of probability ; and that fufpicions of 
fraud 
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fraud cannot be allowed, to weigh down pre- 
fumptions of fairne/s. On the other hand, 
what had Mr. Malone, during the fir(t period, 
to oppofe to thefe reafonings, and to thofe facts ? 
He had an indifference, which ftifled his cu- 
riofity. He was indifferent about the Shak- 
fpeariana in Norfolk-ftreet ; becaufe he had 
been told, by travellers, tales ‘* of antres vatt, 
«and defarts idle: He made little effort to 
fee them ; fearing left his infpection {hould au- 
thenticate them; left his examination fhould 
clear the dark, and confirm the doubtful: 50, 
he refolved “ to be a candle-holder, and look 
«©on;” threatening, however, to accufe, and 
preparing, diligently, to crofs-examine, when 
publication fhould furnifh matter, and: give 
him a pretence. He was urged, meanwhile, 
by his fcepticif{m to contradict the probabi- 
lity, which he had taught the inquifitive 
world to entertain, in favour of the difcovery 
of the fragments of Shakfpeare, either from 
Bagley, or from Barnard. In this temper, was 
he carried forward by 47s theory to contend, 
during the firft period, againft Hooker, that 
no truth can contradic any truth. 

2. Thus decifive was the general argument, 
in favour of the Beevers, during the whole of 
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the firft period. We are now about to enter 
on the fecond of the propofed periods, at the 
epoch of the expected publication. The day 
came at laft, which relieved the public accufer 
from his embarrafsments, when the MisceL- 
LANEOUS PAPERS were fent into the cold 
world, from Worfolk-f{treet. Contradictory 
tales were now, neither heard, nor told, by 
‘© ftrenuous partizans,” on either fide. The 
cavils of pofidility, which Tillotfon had ex- 
ploded, as inadmiifible, in argument, vanifhed 
into air; into ¢/m air. And, the various ob- 
jections, which, during the frft period, had 
excited contempt by their folly, or laughter 
by their levity, were difmiffed, during the fe- 
cond period, to ferve a fimilar turn, on fome 

lefs lucky day: 

« Soon to that mafs of nonfenfe to return; 
s¢ Where things defiroy’d are {wept to things unborn.” 

The publication of the 147/cellaneous Papers 
was extremely favourable both to the believers, 
and to the unbelievers. The believers were now 
furnifhed with the means, which they wanted 
before, of carrying their general reafonings into 
minute infpection: And, many were convinced, 
by that infpeciion, and believed no more. On 
the other hand, the impugners of shofe papers, 
who would not infpect the originals, had now 
an 
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an opportunity to examine the copies, which 
only fupplied a fecond-rate evidence. Objec- 
tions of a new form, and of a very ditferent 
import, were at length framed, by very dif- 
ferent minds, and urged, with very different 
aims. The minor critics fucceflively appeared 
with their Letters, their Free Reflections, and 
their Familiar Verfes. But, the world waited 
with anxious fufpenfe, for the appearance of 
the public accufer himfelf, who, for many a 
month, with threatening tone, had avowed 
his purpofe, to detect what he would not 
condefcend to infpect :— 
cc. All eyes direct their rays 

“On him, and crowds turn coxcombs, as they gaze.” 

He now (z) undertook, without examining 
the originals, “to prove, from 1. the ortho- 
“ ography, 2. the phrafeology, 3. the dates 
“© given or deducible by inference, and a. 
« the difamilitude of the hand-writing, that 
« nota fingle paper or deed in this extraordi- 
«* nary volume was written or executed by 
‘¢ the perfon to whom it 18 afcribed(a).’’ Yet, 
none of thefe propofitions could, in any degree, 


(%) Inquiry, p. 22-3. 

(a) I quote this paflage, pointed as it is, defignedly, by this 
mnafter of criticifm, in order to fhow his accurate knowledge 
of that ufeful branch of critical {cience. 

| have 
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have been eftablifhed by him, who was con- 
tent with fecondary evidence, after calling for 
rigid demonftration, if thofe papers had not 
been publithed; fince, without infpection, 
there could be no examination. ‘The publi- 
cation, then, was of great confequence to him, 
and alfo of effential ufe to the world. And, 
the fubfcribers, who contributed their money, 
for the neceffary expence, thereby performed 
an important fervice to SHAKSPEARE, and to 

TrutH. Yet, the public accufer is too bufy 
with his projeét of detection to thank the ad- 
mirers of Shakfpeare, and lovers of truth, for 
their liberality: And, as gentle dulne/s ever 
loves a joke, he is, ever and anon, breaking his 
jefts upon their folly, and credulity, in acting 
without his confent, and believing without his 
inftruction; though without accomplifhing 
his jocund purpofe of /etting the table ina roar. 
Such dulnefs, and fuch jokes, may, perhaps, 
provoke the fub{cribers to exclaim, with Mar- 
{ton (4): 

“ Tut, tut, a toy of anempty brain, 

“© Some fcurrill jefts, light gewgaws, fruitleffe, vaine.”’ 
Knowing, however, while thus occupied with 
his Hight gewgaws, that the pofitive praife of 
one, may reflect indirect cenfure on many; 


(5) In the Scourge of Villanie, 1599. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Malone brings his twenty years friend, 
Lord Charlemont, on the ftage, to declare, in 
terfe Enghfb, “ that if Lord C. had known 
<¢ ag much of it as he now does, he would not 
« have given either his name or his money to 
« the publication (c).”’ Nay! Give his name 
to the publication! Did ever any nobleman 
before, when fubfcribing his charitable guinea 
to a fcribbler, think himfelf anfwerable for the 
wit, the truth, or the propriety, of the book? 

“ Opinion mounts this froth unto the fkies ; 

<¢ Which judgements’ reafon juftly vilifes: 

« For, (fhame to the poet) read NED, behold! 

“ How wittily a Maifter’s-hood can {cold (@).” 

3. Thus much, with regard to the fecond 
period. We are now to enter on the third of 
the propofed periods, from the epoch of the 
publication to the prefent day. While the 
public accufer was thus cafting /rotd againit 
the wind, he was content to facrifice the graces 
of candour, to relinquifh the praife of libera- 
ity, and to enfeeble the ftrength of conceffion. 
He might have conceded, with candour and 
liberality, to the fubfcribers, the moft of 
whom, during this third period, believed as 
little as himfelf, that they had done an ufeful 


(c) Inquiry, p. 1. 
(d) Marfton’s Satire: Stultorum plena funt omnia. 
fervice 
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fervice to Shak{peare, and to his Inguiry, by 
contributing to the charges of the publication, 
which enabled the world to fee, and him to 
write; and which changed the faith of more 
believers, than all the objectors, in profe, or 
rhyme. He might have conceded to the be- 
lievers, that the probability was in favour of 
the Shakfpeariana, on the firft fnatch of fight. 
And, without departing from one of his objec- 
tions, he might have acknowledged, that the 
general argument, concluded in favour of the 
believers, for the authenticity of the imputed 
papers. After all thefe conceffions, he might 
have argued, had he been a logician, that pro- 
bability muft give way to abfolute proof; and 
that general reafonings muft eyanith before 
the effulgence of fpecial facts. He might, 
with a good grace, have told the believers ; 
<¢ T will admit the propriety, and the truth, 
“© of your pofitions; yet, will J demonftrate, 
“ that your belief 1s unfounded: and_ he 
might have now thrown. in, with effect, his 
dates, and anachronifms, his orthographical de- 
teCtions, and theatrical ftery, his comparifons of 
fignatures, and inferences from analogy. But, 
by delaying the publication of his book till in- 
quiry was ufelefs; by conceding none of thefe 
points to the believers; by difregarding the 

{trong 
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{trong prefumption of legal evidence; he gave 
occafion to judicious men, who had ftudied 
the queftion, to obferve, that the believers, 
were led into their error, by /y/ffem, while the 
inquirer himfelf is only right, by chance. 
Whilft the believers, during every period of 
the inveftigation, were forming their judge 
ments, from the fatisfactory evidence, which 
convince mankind, in the interefting concerns 
of legal proceedings, daily hfe, and their reli- 
gious faith; whilft they were.adopting gene- 
ral opinions, from loofe infpection; whilft they 
were believing, from feeing ; they could only 
mean to form fuch judgments, to adopt fuch 
Opinions, and to entertain fuch belief, until 
crofs-examination fhould fhow, in the Mz/ce/- 
laneous Papers, wnconfiftency, and anachronifm ; 
until facts fhould prove the probability of fic- 
tion, and the poffibility of falfehood; until 
minute infpection fhould difpel the deceptions 
of curfory views ; and until the refulgence of 
truth fhould beam through the clouds of errar, 
which, however they may envelope the learned 
world, for a while, are foon difpelled by the 
gentle gufis of accurate criticifm, Certainty, 
when it appears, will ever be recognized by 
candour: And, certainty will generally be the 
refult of inveftigation, when inquiry is profecut« 


ed, 
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ed, on -folid principles, with diligent re- 
fearch. 

Such is the preliminary apolocy, which 
the believers fubmit to this critical court, be- 
fore they attend the public accufer, in the more 
minute examination of the MiscELLANEOUS 
Papers, which have been attributed to Shak- 
{peare. 


extn, GL ache 
QUEEN ELIZABETH; anp HER LETTER. 

IN making the firft ftep of the minute 
inquiry, to confirm, or confute, the general 
argument, on the interefting fubjects of Queen 
Elizabeth, and her Letter, we are at once ftruck 
with an obfervation, which has already oper- 
ated as an apology for the believers, that the 
objections made, during the firft period of 
inveftigation, have been relinquifhed, as in- 
defenfible, during the laft. To Queen 
Elizabeth’s Letter, it was conftantly ob- 
jected, that being a princefs of a lofty character, 
foe difdained to correfpond with much greater 
men than Shakfpeare. The believers, know- 
ing the falfity of this affumption, laughed at 
the fallacy of that objection. Mr. Malone 
now pafles over the fiction, as difcreditable, 
and relinquifhes the argument, as indefenfible: 
And, like a great general, he covers his retreat 
from 
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from an untenable poft, by giving a high pa- 
negyric on the public charaGter of Elizabeth, 
Which no one. will difpute, inftead of ex. 
hibiting her private character, which, as it is 
fufficiently known, noone wil! defend ; being 
forced, by the fa&, to give as a trait of man- 
ners, “fa proof of that condefcending famili- 
“arity by which the won the hearts of her 
** people (2).” 

The {cholars, and antiquaries, and heralds, 
who are the objeéts of Mr. Malone’s {corn, 
knew that, in re{pect to Elizabeth’s more re-~ 
tired life, and perfonal habits, Lord Orford had 
pourtrayed (4) her; Mr. Hume had defcribed 
(¢) her; and Mr. Whitaker had anatomifed 
her (d).. The believers alf> knew, that 
Elizabeth correfponded, perfonally, with her 
fervants at home, and abroad; fending, and 
receiving, letters, in a manner quite contrary 


to 
(a) Inquiry, 108. 
(4) In the Cat. of Royal, and Noble, Authors ; article, 
Effex. 
(¢) Hiftory, vol. v. Note KK. P- 420—526, 
(4) Vindication of M. Q. of Scots, 2d vol:—* Elizae 
“* beth publithed the letters afcribed to Mary, principally to 
“ruin Mary’s Character, in point of chaftity, 4.50 ; yet, 
“ Elizabeth was unchafte, while Mary was not, 4.50. 
« Elizabeth pretended to live, and die, a virgin; yet, had 
“ Lord Leicefter for her paramour, 451-2-4 and 456.— 
“« There is a letter of Mary’s concerning Elizabeth’s 
*¢ amours, 450—470——489.—The violent part of Eliza- 
D2 & Deth’s 
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to the practice of the prefent times (ec): They 
knew, moreover, that fhe wrote very fami- 
liar letters to private perfons ; either to pro= 
mote, or difcourage, ( jf) matrimony ; to con- 
dole with favourites on the lofs of parents, 
and (g) children ; to inquire after the health 
of (4) fervants; to return thanks for prefents 
to (2) paramours ; or tO interfere in the do- 
meftic affairs of individuals (j). There are 
anecdotes enough, to thew how familiar 
Elizabeth could be, in eratification of her 


«: beth’s character in private live is illuftrated, 480-81- 
< 482-3—439-90- Her immodefty, 500—516—519- 
« 91. She was a great {wearer, 408—519. Her va- 
& nity, 491—99- Niggardly to all, but to paramours, 
< and flatterers, 507-8—519- She had an ulcer in one leg, 
«484. She was not formed, as other women are, 501-2. 
« Her'general character f{ummed up, 416-17. Vindicated, 
5O1-2.—vee the Index, article, Elizabeth.” 

(2) Forbes’s State Papers, every-where. 

(f) Lodge's [lluftrations, vol. ul. I 1—16—65—69.— 
423-4-6-8. 

(gz) Ib. 245 Cabala, 212—Q. Elizabeth’s letter to Lady 
Norris on the death of her fon; which begins: “ My own, 
6 erow—Harm not yourfelf for bootlefs help,” &e.—F ul- 
jer’s Warthies, Oxf. 236.—and fee Queen Elizabeth’s 
Letters in Mal. Inquiry, 1412-13-14. 

(hb) Cat. of R. & N. Authors. vol. 1. 132. 

(i) Lodg. Mluft. yol. ii. 154: Thanks for prefents to 
Leicefter. 

(7) Lodge—vol. lle 10—-164—219—245—Vol. il.” 505 
wherein we may fee, that fhe took part with Lady Shrew!- 
bury againit her hufband. . 

ruling 
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ruling paffion: Whenever the Earl of Effex 
put ona fit of ficknefs, “ not a day paffed,” 
fays Lord (&) Orford, “* without the Queen’s 
“* fending frequent meflages to inquire about 
‘© his health ; and once went fo far, as to fit 
“ long by him, and order his broths and 
<< things.” When on the verge of three-fcore- 
and-ten fhe acted the hoyden of fifteen. In 
September 1602, ‘‘ the young Lady of Darby, 
‘‘ wearing about her neck, in her bofom, a 
* picture, which was in a dainty tablet, the 
‘¢ Queen efpying it, afked what fine jewel 
“ that was. The Lady Darby was curious 
*¢ to excufe the fhewing of itt, but the Queen 
“« would have itt, and opening itt, and fynd- 
‘‘ ing itt to be Mr. Secretarye’s, {natcht itt 
‘« away, and tyed itt upon her fhoe, and 
‘«< walked long w' itt there ; and then fhe took 
“ itt thence, and pinned itt on her elbow, 
‘ and wore it fom tyme there alfo; which 
“ Mr. Secretary being told of, made thefe 
« verfes, and had Hales to fing them in his 
“ chamber. Itt was told her Majefty, that 

(k) Cat. of Royal, and Noble, Authors, vol. i. 132. 
When the heard, that Effex was il], fhe fent him word, with 
tears inher eyes, *‘ that if fhe might with her honour, fhe 
“© would vifit him.” Ib. 136. When the Vice Chamber- 


Aain Hatton was fick, in 1573, Elizabeth went almoft every 
day to fee how he did.—Lodge’s Illuft. vol. ii, yor. 


LR “« Mr, 
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Mr. Secretary had rare mufick, and fongs: 
She would needs hear them; and fo this 
dittay was foung which you fee firft 
“ written. More verfes there be lykewyfe, 
whereof fom, or all, were lykewyfe foung. 
« I do boldly fend thefe verfes to your lord- 
fhip, which I would not do to any els, 
for I hear they are very fecrett. Some of 
the verfes argew that he repines not thoghe 
her Majetfty pleafe to grace others, and con- 
tents himfelf with the favour he hath (/).” 


co 
an 


(7) See Lodge’s Illuftrations, vol. iii. 136, William 
Brown’s News-letter to the Earl of Shrewfbury. The 
young Lady of Darby, who was treated in that manner, was 
Elizabeth, the eldeft daughter of Edward Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, and the wife of William Earl of Darby: It was Mr, 
Secretary Cecil's picture, which gave rife to that flirtation 
in Queen Befs, and produced the fongs, and mufick ; to her 
great divertifement. Happy! if thofe fongs of Mr. Secre- 
tary could be retrieved, though it would require proofs of 
holy writ to convince Mr. Malone of their authenticity, 
The art of that profound ftatefman is wonderful. Being 
caught, hanging in the bofom of the young Countefs, 
by Elizabeth, and being informed of her freak, he turned the 
incidents intoafong: And, while he amufed the Queen, he 
took care te difclaim any greater pretenfions to power, than 
what he derived from her goodnefs. We fee, in the midft 
of this joke, the opinion of that moft accomplifhed fatef- 
man, who was then prime minifter, with regard to Eliza- 
beth’s jealou/y, perfonal, and political. If Mr. Secretary 
Cecil were born, in 1550, he was not @ youth, in 1602. 


With 
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With fuch anecdotes the believers were per- 
fe€tly acquainted, although the public accufer 
feems to have known nothing of them: And 
from fuch documents, they reafonably inferred, 
that Elizabeth might probably condefcend to 
write fuch a letter to Shakfpeare; whofe prez- 
tye verfes were, no doubt, written with his beft 
pen, in his gayedt fancy, on the encomiaftic to- 
picks of love, and marriage, with “ twenty odd 
‘© conceited true-love knots.” 

But, Mr. Malone is induced by his fcepti- 
cifm to infift, that the prettye verfes of Shak- 
fpeare never exifted ; becaufe he has never 
feen them; and he is incited by a peculiar 
logic to argue, that whatfoever does not appear 
to him has never exifted on earth. Yet, Mr. 
Secretary Cecil’s fongs on Queen Befs’s fro- 
lick, though they were once fung, are now 
fung no more. And the fonnets of Shak- 
fpeare, which inflamed the defire, and routed 
the gratitude of Elizabeth, may poffibly exift 
in the fame cafket with Cecil’s dittays, though 
none of our Cottons, or Harleys, have pre- 
ferved them, and none of our Waldrons, or 
Malones, have found them. Nor, is it unac- 
countable, that the collectors of papers, and 
the critics of plays, fhould have miffed the 
prettye verfes, which have fince been found: 
while fcepticifm was ever-and-anon crying out 


D4 impoffible, 
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impoffible, curiofity loft her common incentives. 


The fcenic fcholiafts may charatteriftically 


cry out with Marcus: 
ve O! brother, fpeak with po/ffibilities, 
“ And do not break into thefe deep extremes.” 

If we might thus {peak v ith poffbilities, xt 
may be afferted, as very probable, that the 
fonnets of Shakfpeare, which touched the 
ruffe, that touched Queen Befs’s chin, may 
even now exift. During her reign, they..were 
handed about in manufeript (7). The Curls of 


_ that period were deterred from printing them. 


Yet, printed they were, in the fubfequent 
reign.  Impoffible, cries Mr. Malone! On an- 
other occafion, however, he fhows the pofli- 
bility, though he expreftes his furprife, that the 
editors have not always difcriminated the {puri- 
ous from the genuine. ‘‘ Though neara cen- 
«© tury and a half has elapfed,” fays he, “ fince 
« the death of (z) Shak{peare, it is fomewhat 
“¢ extraordinary, that none of his various edi-~ 
<s tors fhould have attempted to feparate his 
“ genuine poetical compofitions from the {pu- 
<« rious performances with which they have 
«© been fo long intermixed, or taken the trou- 
“ ble to compare them with the earlieft edi- 


(m) Mere’s Wit’s Treafury, 1598, p. 623 
(x) Advertifement, p. iv. to his Supplement, 1780. 


« tions. 


, 
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« tions.” But, refearch was long fettered by 
sndiference. At length, Theobald undertook 
this great (0) tafk; but he lived not to perform 
it. Happily it f]] into the abler hands, and 
under the deeper difcernment, of Mr. Malone. 
He will doubtlefs feparate the genuine, from 
the {purious compofitions of Shak{peare. He has 
attempted (p) this, with great activity of pow~ 
ers, and greater difcrimination of tafte. He will 
certainly difcover the prettye verfes of Shak- 
fpeare: Yet, ftrange to tell! he has feen thems; 
he has criticifed them; but, whatever may be 
the keennefs of his eye, or the acutenefs of his 
criticifm, he has not difcerned them, though 
he bad the daily help of able coadjutors. 

But, I will not any longer abufe the patience 
of this court. I will no longer conceal the 
fecret. The fugr’d fonnets, of which Meres 
{poke, in (9) 1598, and which were firft 
printed by Thorpe, in 1609, ate the prettye 
verfes of honeytongu d Shakipeare. Impoffible! 
cries Mr. Malone, with the monotonous 
tongue of his own pretty Poll ( r). 1 will 

now 

(0) Preface to his edition, 1740. 

(p) In his Supplement, 1780. 

(g) Wit’s Treafury, 623. 

(r) ScrrpLerus hath well remarked, that thofe expref- 
fions of pretty Poll were not applied yefterday to the mimick 

bird, 
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now maintain, to the fatisfaGion of this 
court, I truft, that the fugr'd fonnets, which 
were handed about, before, and in, the year 
1598, among Shak{fpeare’s private friends, 
were the very verfes, which he addreffed to 
Elizabeth iz is fine filed (s) phrafe; that the 
SONNETS of Shakfpeare were addreffed, by 
him, to Elizabeth, although I do not mean to 


bird, as Mr. Malone would obje&t; but, are as old as the 
age of Shak{peare; as John Taylor the water-poet will in- 
form us, epigram 31; “ A Rope for Parratt :” 

*¢ ‘Why doth the parrat cry, @ rope, a rope? 

“< Becaufe hee’s cag’d in prifon out of hope. 

« Why doth the parrat call @ boate, g boate 2 

“ Tt is the humour of his idle note. 

“« O pretty Pat, take heed, beware the cat; 

« Let Waterman alone, no more of that: 

« Since I fo idlely heard the parrat talk, 

‘¢ In his own language, | fay, walke, knave, walke.” 

See much learning on this curious fubje& in Grey’s Hu- 
dibras, vol. i. p. 61: and Warburton’s Shakfpeare, vol. iii. 
p- 253. It is remarkable, that neither of thofe commenta- 
tors feems to have known of the water-poet’s epigram on 
pretty Poll. 

(s) ‘ To this perfon, whoever he was, [ were] one hun- 
s¢ dred and twenty of the following poems are addrefled ; 
* the remaining twenty-eight are addreffed to a lady,”’ fays 
Mr. Malone: ‘¢ Many of them are written to fhow the pro- 
“ priety of marriage,’ adds he; “and therefore cannot well 
*< be fuppofed to be addreffed to a ichool-boy.” [Supple- 
ment 1780, vol. i. p. §79]. My pofition is, that the fon- 
nets were all addrefled to one perfon, 


contend 
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contend for the /purious performances of book- 
fellers, the imtermixtures of critics, nor the m- 
terpolations of Mr. Malone (¢). In order to 
fee this curious point, in its true light, it will 
be neceffary to advert, with difcriminative 
eye, to the character of Elizabeth, and to the 
fituation of Shak{peare. 

Elizabeth was born in 1533; and was, of 
courfe, one-and-thirty years older than Shak- 
fpeare. Being bred in the fchool of adver- 
fity, {he acquired early habits of perfonal ad~ 
drefs; being called on to play a part, during 
critical times, fhe learned the cunning, which 
the neceffity of circumfpection, in political 
revolutions, always teaches ; and being, in 
her early age, without hopes of future great- 
nefs, fhe indulged in the natural propen- 


(¢) Mr. Malone undertook to print all the poems of 
Shakfpeare, except his Venus and Adonis, “ faithfully from 
« the original copies :’”? Yet, has he thruft in the Paffionate 
Pilgrim, which was firft publifhed, in 1599, between The 
Sonnets, and Lhe Lover’s Complaint; which were both printed 
together, in 1609. I was enabled to fee this aberration from 
editorfhip, by infpecting the fir edition of The Sonnets: 
Yet, Mr. Malone wandered into the path of error, while the 
right road of duty was before him, See his Supplement, 
1780, vol. i. p. 5813 and p. 709, for the publication of 
the Paffionate Pilgrim in 15993 and p. 739, for the print~ 
ing of the Lover’s Complaint, at the end of the quarto edition 
of his Sonnets, in 1009. 
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fities of meaner mortals(z). She was from con- 
ftitution amorous; but, without the power of 
enjoyment (v): She was led thus to cultivate 
all the arts, and to acquire all the accomplifh- 
ments, which make women irrefiftible, when 
they preferve the modefty of their nature, and 
ftudy the mild graces of their fex. With the 
underftanding of a man, and the knowledge of 
a {cholar, fhe indulged the vanity of the weak- 
eft woman, and carried her paflion for praife, 
even in the extremity of age, beyond the limits, 
which are fcarcely allowed in girls: And, by 
expofing this weaknefs.to the world, fhe became 
the dupe of herown fervants, of her fubjects, and 
alfo of foreigners, who all knew how to gain 
their feveral objects, by gratifying her prevail- 
ing paffion. How did the rack Melville, the 


(w} Catalogue of Royal, and Noble, Authors, art. Eliza- 
beth. 


(v) For her youthful amour with the admiral Seymour, 
fee Lodge’s Illuftrat. vol. i, 112. She was fo pleafed with 
her entertainment, in September 1560, at Bafing, by the an- 
cient marquis of Winchefter, the treafurer, that fhe faid 
gaily: “ By my trouthe, if my lord treafurer were a young 
“* man, I could fynde in my harte to have him to my hus- 
bande, before any man in England. 2 [b. 34.6; and Whit- 
a *s V indication of i Mary. vol. ii. 450—456—469—500— 

——— 21. 


ambaflador 
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ambaflador of Mary Queen of (w) Scots, to 


make him confeis, that fhe was handfomer, a 
better dancer, and a better mufician, than his 
miftrefs, who was the handfomeft, and moft 
accomplifhed princefs, in Europe. Moft of 
her courtiers, therefore, feigned affection, and 
defire towards her; addreffing her in the ufual 
ftyle of gallantry. By fuch artifices, Leicefter, 
and Effex, Raleigh, and Hatton rofe to favour, 
and acquired eftates. Raleigh, having fallen in- 
to difgrace, wrote a letter to Mr. Secretary Ce- 
cil, for the fight of Elizabeth, which has the 
following expreffions of ridiculous flattery :— 
« | that was wont to fee her riding like Alex- 
«* ander, hunting like Diana, walking like Ve- 
< nus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair 
« about her pure cheeks, like a nymph, fome- 
« times fitting in the fhade, like a goddefs, 
‘‘ {ometimes finging like an angel, fometimes 
«¢ playing like Orpheus; behold the forrow 
« of this world! once amifs hath bereaved 
« me of all (x).” It is to be remarked, fays 
Hume, that this nymph, Venus, goddefs, an- 
gel, was then about fixty: yet, fome years af- 
rer, fhe allowed the fame language to be ufed 
to her(y). In 1599, when Elizabeth was 

(w) Catalogue of Royal, and Noble, Authors, art. £/i- 
zabeth. 


(+) Murden, 657. (y) Hiftory, vol. v. 527s 
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fixty-fix, John Davis, who rofe to eminence, 
by his talents, and his flattery, dedicated 
his fine poem, Nofce teip/um, to her : 


To that cleare majeftie, which in the north, 

Doth like another funne in glorie rife, 

Which ftandeth fixed, yet fpreads her heavenly worth, 
Loadftone to hearts, and loadftarre to all eyes, 


Fair foule, fince to the faire/t bodie knit, 

You give fuch lively life, fuch quickening power, 
Such fweet celeftial influence to it, 

As keeps it {till in youths immortal flower. 


< 


O many, many yeares may you remaine, 

A happie angel to this happie land: 

Long; long, may you on earth our emprefle reigne, 

Ere you in heaven a glorious angell ftand; 

Stay long ({weet fpirit) ere thou to heaven depart, 

Which mak’ ft each place a heaven wherein thou art, 

From the dedication of Davis, the tranfition 
is eafy to the fonnets of Shakfpeare, who had 


preceded Davis, in his flatteries, and celebrity. 
Poets are born, not made: when I would prove 
This truth, the glad remembrance I muft love 
Of never-dying Shak{peare, who alone 
Ts argument enough to make that one. 

Shak{peare was alfo born a man, in 1 544. 
Him, 

“ Fair fancy found, and bore the {miling babe 
“ Toa clofe cavern: 

“ Here, as with honey gather’d from the rock, 
«¢ She fed the little prattler.” 

Thus found, and thus fed, he broke loofe, 
ere long, from his confinement, prompted to 
efcape, no doubt, by Cupid, and conducted, in 

5 his 
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his flight, by Hymen: And thus ftimulated, 
and directed, he became enamoured of Anne 
Hathaway, who was eight years older than 
him elf, and married her, in1 582, when he was 
only eighteen years of age, and fhe made him 
a father of his firft child, Sufanna, at the age 
of nineteen (z). While other Avotis are © only 
ie, S i, Shakipeare ah idea the eerie, with little 
but his love to make him happy, and little 
but his genius to prevent the intrufion of 
mifery. An increafing family, and preffing 
wants, obliged him to look, beyond the limits 
of Stratford, for fubfiftence, and for fame (a). 
He felt, doubtlefs, emotions of genius, and he 
faw, certainly, perfons, who had not better 
pretenfions, than his own, rifing to eminence 
ina higher fcene. By thefe motives was he 

(z) Mal. Shakfpeare, 1790. vol... 105: His daughter 
Sufanna was baptized May 26, 1583. On the 2d of 
February, 1584-5, were baptifed Samuel, and Judith, the 


_twin iffue of this marriage, when Shakfpeare was not yet of 
ager 20. 672, 


(a) The father of Shakfpeare fell into diftreffed circum- 
ftances, foon after his marriage. John Shakfpeare, who had 
ferved the honourable office of high bailiff of Stratford, in 
1§09, was excufed in 157g, from paying a week’s contribu- 
tion of four-pence tothe town; and was removed from being 
an alderman, in 1586, as he had not for fome years attended 

the common halls, [Mal, Shakf vol, i. p. 103]. 
| probably 
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probably induced to remove to London, in the 
period, between the years 1585, and 1588; 
chafed from his home, by the terriers of the 
law, for debt, rather than for deer-ftealing, or 
for libelling. He may have received, per- 
haps, an introduction to the theatre from 
Robert Green, his kinfman, an actor, of 
... | whom “ none were of greater grace at the 
Pier] | “© court, or of more general love in the city ;” 
GA and Shak{peare, certainly, enjoyed the patron- 
age of Lord Southampton, to whom was de- 

dicated “the firft heir of his invention.” 
Shak{peare, however, foon became fenfible 
of the iprefion, ‘*which vulgar fcandal 
« ftamp’d upon his brow.” His gentle na- 
ture was ere long fubdued. He perceived, 
with regret that, from his occupation, his name 
had received a brand. He deplored, with pun- 


gency, that fortune, 
“ The guilty goddefs of his harmful deeds, 
6c did not better for his life provide, 
‘© Than public means, that public manners breeds (4) ; 


And in this dztterne/s of mifery, he adopted the 
refolution, wherein he was, no doubt, con- 
firmed by Green, his townfman, and relation, 
to addrefs his prettye verfes to Elizabeth. 

It may be pertinently afked, was Elizabeth 


(2) Sonnet 91, Malone Sup. 670. 
a princefs, 
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a princefs, who was likely to receive fuch 
verfes ; was Shakfpeare a poet, who was like- 
ly to write fuch verfes? I anfwer both thefe 
queftions, pofitively, in the affirmative. We 
have feen her natural voluptuoufnels; we 
have beheld her paffion for praife; we have 
obferved her great minifters, offering her the 
groffeft flattery, which fhe received, as her 
accuftomed due. We know, that Mutter 
Speaker, and ¢4e 4ou/e, again and again went up, 
in order to woe her to (c) wed; fhe was 
courted by fubjects and foreigners, by princes 
and kings; and, at the age of forty, fhe was 
addrefled by the Duke D’Alengon, who came 
to England, in (¢) 1572, “a paflionate pil- 
“* grim,” to offer his vows : 


«“ A woman, | forfwore; but, I will prove, 
“ Thou being a goddefs, I forfwore not thee.” 


Now, Mr. Malone (e) admits, what the Soz- 
nets demonttrate, “‘ that many of them were 
‘* written to fhow the propriety of marriage.” 
As to the fecond queftion; Shakfpeare knew, 
perfectly, the real character of Elizabeth, 
which made her the dupe of daily folicitation ; 
he faw how many men of lefs genius, and 


{c) Lodge, Il. vol. ii. p. 138. 
(d) Sir T. Smith’s life, 147-159. 
(2) Supp. vol. i. p. 579. 
E fewer 
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fewer pretenfions, than his own, had gained 
their objects, and rifen to greatnefs, by grati- 
fying her domineering paffion : And, thus was 
jie induced to fend her, by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, no doubt, his fagr’d fonnets, com- 
pofed in filed phrafe, which no other woman, 
than Elizabeth, would have been pleafed to re- 
ceive, and no other poet, than Shak{fpeare, 
could eafily have written. 

Yet, thofe facts, and thisreafoning, had no 
influence upon Mr. Malone’s mind. Though 
he cannot tell, with all the help of his learned 
coadjutors, to whom the /ugr’d fonnets were 
addrefled ; yet, he is pofitive (/) that, of the 
whole number of one hundred and &fty-four, 
there were addrefled to a man one hundred 
and twenty, and twenty-eight. to a lady ; to 
fhow her the propriety of marriage. Now; 
Shakfpeare, who knew his own purpofe, ex- 
prefsiy fays :— 


_& Let not my love be call? d idolatry ; 
« Nor my beloved, as an idol fhow; 
« Since all alike my fongs, and praifes, be, 
« To onE, of oNE, ftill fuch, and ever fo (g). 
Thus, in the arithmetic of Mr. Malone one 
is, by a ready operation, multiplied into two: 


Cue apes vol. i. p. 379. 
(zg) Sonnet 105—Mal, Supp. vol. 1. Py 666. 


9 J He 
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He can divide, fplit hairs, and ftill divide, it 
feems. The fact is, that Shak{peare had not 
leifure to write one hundred and twenty fuch 
fonnets to any man ; being wholly occupied in 
providing for the day, which was paffing over 
him; that the poet had no Ave, but a teeming 
wife, to whom he was ftrongly attached, by 
early ties; and for whom he could hardly 
provide, by any means: Add to thefe circum- 
ftances, that in another fonnet, Shak(peare 
maintains the unity of his objec?, by faying to 
bis idol, Elizabeth : 


“ For, to no other pafs, my verfes tend, 

“ ‘Than of your graces, and your gifts, to tell; 

‘¢ And more, much more, than in my verfe can fit, 

“© Your own glafs fhows you, when you look in it (4). 


Yet, Mr. Malone is not convinced: He fil] 
objects, that many more of the fonnets are 
addreffed to a male, than to a female (74 1 (His 
objection proves, that he did not know, that 
Elizabeth was often confidered as a man:-— 


(4) Ib. 665. 

(2) Mr. Malone confiders it, as one of the great defects 
of thefe fonnets, “ the majority of them-not being directed 
“toa female, to whom alone fuch ardent expreffions of 
© efteem [love] could with propriety be addrefled.’’ 
[Supplem*. yol. isp, 685.] 
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In poetry; Drant hails her as a (4) Prince ; 
Spenfer paints her as a Prince (J): In profe 

Afcham celebrates her as a (m) Prince; Bacon 
defcribes her as a Prince, unparalleled among 
women (7). Add to this, that there was much 


(2) In Drant’s verles preferited to the Queen’s Majettie, 
being then at Cambridge, for the name of his degree : 
« A Prince, extract from hautie houfe, 
« A Prince of pompoufe porte, 
« Approcheth here, whofe ancitours, 
Triumphe in glories forte. 


cad 


a 
°. 


«* Cum loftie poets cum, 
¢«¢ Strike up in regall rate, 
‘© ‘To pennes, to pennes, purfue the chafe, 
‘© Ye have a game of ftate. 
[Drant’s medicinable moral, that is, the two books of 
Horace his fatyres— Englyfhed. Printed by Marfh, 
1506. ] 
(7) <« Mott peerlefs Prince, moft peerlefs poetrefs, 
« The true Pandora of all heavenly graces, 
«¢ Divine Eliza; 
- [The Tears of the Mufes. Hughs Edit. vol. 5. p.1377-] 
(m)* Itis your fhame, Lfpeake to you all, you yong jentle- 
« men of England,” fays Aicham, “ that ene mayde [ Queen 
< Ejizabeth, in the margin] fhould go beyond you all in ex- 
“© cellency of learning: Amongeft all the benefites that God 
“ hath blefled me withall, I count this the greateft, that it 
«“ pleafed God to call me, to be one poore minifter in fet- 
“ ting forward thefe excellent giftes of learning, in thys moft 
excellent prince.’—[ The Scolemafler, 1571. p, 21.] 
(7) © Queene Elizabeth, a Prince, that if Plutarch were 
now alive to write lyves by parallelis, would trouble him 
to fund for her a parailzll among women.” 


[Advancement of Learning. Ed. 1605, p- 35-] 
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darknefs, and confufion, introduced into writ- 
ing, in the days of Shak{peare, by the fre- 
quent ufe of the mafculine pronoun 475 in- 
ftead of the neuter demonftrative, zt (a). But, 
of thefe fonnets, I have not undertaken to - 
clear the obfcure, to reconcile the difcrepant, 
or to difentangle the knotty. When Shak- 
fpeare draws his topics of praife from meta- 
phyfics, he is, like other metaphyficians, cold, 
dark, and unintelligible. Happy.! had John- 
fon criticifed Shakfpeare, as a metaphyfical 
poet, rather than Cowley, or Donne. But, 
this is lefs to be regretted, confidering into 
whofe hands the tafe was to fall: —In the folto 
fe of our iHuftrious dramatift, Mr. Malone 
will, no doubt, find room for a particular 
chapter, in which “ to ear fo barren a land ;” 
barren, becaufe hitherto uncultivated. As for 
me ; it is fuflicient, that I maintain my great 
pofition, that the /ugr’d fonnets were -addref- 
fed by Shakf{peare to Elizabeth, whom the 
greateft philologifts, and philofophers, of her 


(0) With a view to this point, read the firft fonnet of 
Shak{fpeare, in Mal. Supt. vol. i. p. 581: 
From faireft creatures we defire increafe, 
That, thereby, beauties ro/e might never die; 
Bug, that the riper fhould, by time decreafe, 
fis [its] tender heir might bear Azs [its } memory. 


2 reign, 
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reign, addrefled both as a male, and fe- 


¢. male. 


Knowing the paffions of Elizabeth, and 
willing to gratify them, Shak{peare opens his 
purpofe, in his firft fonnet, by a direct ad- 
drefs to the great object of his flattery : 


“© Thou, that art now the world’s frefh ornament, 
«© And only herald to the gaudy fpring. 


Whatever may have been the beauty, or ce- 
lebrity, of the Warwickfhire laffes, in that 
age, I doubt, whether the prettieft of them 
could properly be called the world’s frefh orna- 
ment, and only herald to the gaudy fpring. Our 
panegyrift goes on, in his fecond fonnet, to 
praife his love, as the heir of perpetual 
youth; as the object of univerfal admira~ 
tion: 3 

‘¢ When forty winters fhall befiege thy brow, 

<¢’ And-dig deep trenches in thy beauties’ field, 


“¢ ‘Thy youth’s proud livery, /o gaz’d on now, 
“¢ Will bea tatter’d weed of {mall worth held (p). 


Queen Elizabeth was certainly forty, in the 
year 15733 and was probably more than fifty, 


_(p) He repeats this topic of flattery, from univerfal ad- 


miration, in the sth fonnet : 


* The lovely gaze, where every eye doth dwell.” 


But, no Warwickthire girl could merit the praife, nor any 


Warwickfhire poet feign this univerfality of admiration, 
with refpect to @ /ocal beauty. 


at 
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at the epoch of this panegyric : But, this ob- 
jection, in the prefent cafe, does not ftrike 
with the fame force, as when applied to other 
women of inferior rank, and of lefs affecta- 
tion, in their daily habits. At the age of fixty, 
Elizabeth was commonly addrefled by mi- 
nifters, and ambafladors, as. an Angel, as a God- 
defi (q) : Moreover, lord Orford has proved, 
that Elizabeth dawneed, when fhe was /ixty- 
eight ; and from this circumftance, he-reafon- 
ably inferred, that it was equally naturab for 
her to‘be in love, as to dawnce, at fo advanced 
an age. _ In profecution of his topic of praife, 
from her youth, and beauty, Shakfpeare, with 
great addrefs, holds up to her, in his third 
fonnet, a mirrour, which might recal, by a 
retrofpective image, very agreeable fenfa~ 
tions :— 
“ Thou art thy mother’s glafs, and fhe, in thee, 
“© Calls back the lovely April of her prime.”’ 

But, it was in his feventh fonnet, that he 

gave to her, and left to us, an undoubt- 


(q) When fhe was fixty-/even, Veriken, the Dutch am- 
baflador, told her at his audience, * that he had longed to 
“ undertake that voyage to fee her majefty, who for beauty 
« and wifdom excelled all other princes of the world.”* 
{Cat. of Royal, and Noble, Authors, vol. 1. 140.] 
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ed fpecimen of real poetry, and of genuine 
praife. | 


« Lo! in the orient, when the gracious light 
‘«c Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
« Doth homage to his new-appearing fight; 
‘© Serving with looks his facred majefty : 
«And, having climb’d the fteep-up heavenly hill, . 
“ Refembling {trong youth, in his middle age; 
“© Yet, mortal Jooks adore his beauty ftill, 
« Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 
‘¢ But, when from highmoft pitch, with weary car, 
“¢ Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
“¢ ‘The eye’s, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
«© From his low traét, and look another way: 
«¢ So thou, thyfelf outgoing in thy noon, 
“ Unlook’d on, dieft, unlefs thou get a fon.” 


Fle defcends from this Argheft pitch, and 
woes her to marriage, in his eighth fonnet, 
by allufions to mufic; from the ¢rue concord 
of well-tuned founds, by unions married. And, 
in his ninth fonnet, he remonftrates ; 


“Ts it for fear to wet a widow’s eye, 
“ ‘That thou confum’ft thyfelf in fingle life? 
«© Ah! if thou iffuelefs fhalt hap to die, 
“© ‘The world will wail thee, like a makelefs wife; 
** "The world will be thy widow, and ftill weep, 
‘“¢ ‘That thou no form of thee haft left behind, 
“* When every PRIVATE widow well may keep, 
“« By children’s eyes, her hufband’s fhape in mind. 


I might here clofe my proofs. A Warwick- 
thire wench, however pretty, and witty, would 
{carcely. 
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{carcely have been bewailed by the wor/d, had 
the died iffuélefs: And, the would have been, 
by the lofs of her hufband, as far from being 
a public widow, as Elizabeth would have been 
a private widow, by the demife of “ a well- 
<< apifhed king.” But, the fubject is curious 
for its novelty, and the argument is important 
for its inferences: and, I will, therefore, ex- 
hibit Shakfpeare, asa woer, in fome other 
lights. He courts Elizabeth, in his tenth 
fonnet, by affuring her, that jhe was beloved by 
many; and he conjured her to be, “as thy 
‘© prefence ts, gracious, and kind.’ In his ec- 
ftafy, he fancies, that fhe had given herfelf to 
her adorer, as ‘‘a fair gift:’ But, awaking 
from his reverie, he cries out: 

« Thus have { had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 

“ Tn fleep a Kino (r) = ae 
Propriety could never have uied fuch compli- 
ments to knitters ? th fun, In the feventeenth. 
fonnet, he breaks out in a fine phrenzy, to praife 
the prefent, and to prophecy of the future: 


« Who will believe my verfe in time to come, 
“ If it were filled with your moft high deferts ? 


(r) See the 87th fonnet: and fee the 114th fonnet: 

«© Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you, 
« Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery: 

&¢ 


, tis flattery in my feeing, 
« And my great mind moft &ingly drinks it up.” 
« Thougk 
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“. Though heaven yet knows, it is but as a tomb, 

« Which hides your life, and fhows not half your parts. 
« If [ could, write the beauty of your eyes, 

«© And, in frefh numbers, number all your graces, 

« The age to come would fay, this poet lies; 

“ Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces’ 
«© So fhould my papers, yellew’d with their age, 

« Be feorn’d, like old men of lefs truth, than tongues 

«© And, your true rights be term’da poet’s rage, 

« A ftretched metre of an antique fong: 

« But, were fome child of your’s alive, that time, 

“ You fhould live twice; in it, and in my rhime.”’ 


Shakfpeare was nat only peflefied of poetic 
frenzy, but enjoyed a quality, whereof he has 
not hitherto been fufpected, the fecond fight: 
He not only knew, that Elizabeth, the ma/er- 
miftrefs of his pafion, would die 7/uele/s; but, 
he forefaw the fate of his “ MiscELLANEOUS 
‘* Papers; and that they would, though 
yellowed with their age, be fcorned, like ald men 
of #efs truth, than tongue. Becoming more 
reafonable, in his ninety-fixth fonnet, he 
calmly defcribes Elizabeth, in fuch explicit 
terms, as to remove even the doubts of fcep- 
ticifm : 

“© Some fay thy fault is youth, fome wantonnefs; . 
s¢ Some fay thy grace is youth, and gentle fport; 
Both grace, and faults, are lov’d of more and lefs: 

‘Thou mak’ faults graces, that to thee refort ; 


As on the finger of a throned queen 


The bafeft jewel will be well efteem’d; 
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« So are thofe errors, that in thee are feen, 
“ To truths tranflated, and for true things deem’d. 
“© How many gazers might’ft thou lead away, 


“Hf thou would’ft ufe the firength of all thy frate (s). 
While 


(s) Let the curious reader, laying afide his prepofleffion, 
advert to feveral expreffions,. which are fcattered, by Shak- 
{peare, through his fonnets, with a lavifhhand. In the 23d 
fonnet, he fays, ‘ who plead for love, and look for recompence.” 
From whem could he look for recompence, but from Eliza- 
beth? In the 25th fonnet he talks of thofe, who boatt of pub- 
ic honour, and proud titles; and hints, that fortune had 
barred him of fuch triumphs: yet, confoles himfelf with 
recollecting the fate of great princes favourites, who, ata 
frown, oft.in their glory die. In the 31ft fonnet, he flatters 

er, by faying, “thy bofom is endeared with all hearts.’ 
In the 36th fonnet, he bewails his fituation; as it might 
prevent her from fonsuring him with her public kindnefs. 
In the 37th fonnet, he gives her pre-eminence of beauty, 
birth, wealth, and wit: And in the the 38th fonnet, he 
heightens this panegyric, by fuggelting, that her accom- 
plithments were too excellent, for every vulgar paper to re- 
 bearfe. After {peaking of her beauty, andi bounty, in the 53d 
fonnet, he adds; “and you in every bleffed fhape, we know:” 
He then {peaks of the univerjality of her praifes, in the 69th 
fonnet; and prophecies,of the eternity of her celebrations, in 
the 55th, and 59th fonnets: All tongues, he tells, commend 
her outward; but, even her foes. commend the beauty of her 
mind, which they meafure, by her deeds. [See the 69th fon- 
net]. He afterwards adds; that the is as fair in knowledge, 
asin hue. [See the 82d fonnet.] He then recals his for- 
getful mufe, and bids her in his 100th fonnet, “ fing to the 
** ear that doth thy lays efteem, and gives thy pen both 
* fkill and argument.’”? Whoever will confider, attentively, 
thofe 
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While Elizabeth hath fuch ftrong preten- 
fions to the honour of Shak{peare’s panegyric, 
Mr. Malone, and his coadjutors, have been 
wholly unable to name either man, or woman, 
who could reafonably pretend to rival claims. 
With fuch quicknefs of thought, does the 
poet glance from earth to heaven, that my 
“heavy ignorance” cannot. follow him. In 
his flights, he points indeed fometimes. at a 
man, and often at a woman ; yet he generally 
refts,at laft, on ‘* his fair fubject ;'—* finding 
‘* her worth a limit paft his praife.” One 
hundred and twenty of thofe fonnets are fup- 
poted, though without fufficient proof, to be 
addrefied to a (7) friend; and are reprobated, 
though without adequate caufe, as profeffing 
too much love to be addreffed to a man. (zw) 

When 


thofe appropriate topics muft perceive, I think, that they 
could have been addrefled to no other perfonage, than Eli- 
zabeth, who is either particularly defcribed, or often alluded 
to, through one hundred and fifty-four fonnets. 


(¢) Mr. Malone might have feen in Howard’s Collec- 
tions, p. §21, © An original love-letter of Sir George Hay- 
ward, which was written, in 1550, and begins, “ My dereft 
“ friend, my fecond felf, nay my infeparable felf; and ends 
your affectionated and true friend.” 


(~) In Fenn’s letters, vol. ii. p. 955, Mr. Malone might 


have feen the Duke of Norfolk, when writing to John 


Pafton, 
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When the admirers of Shak{peare come, to 
perceive, that his fonnets were addreffed to 
Elizabeth, they will be happy to find, that the 
poet was incapable of fuch grofsnels. The 
fact is, that Shakfpeare, knowing the voracity 
of Elizabeth, determined to gorge her with 
praife. In executing his purpole, “ he. ex- 
« haufied worlds, and then imagin’d new. 
Ought we to wonder that, in performing this 
great operation, he fhould confound the fexes? 
Let us appeal to the truth, which is always 
the beft juftification: He knew the mighty 
object of his adoration to be of a very mixed 


> 


fraple: and he addreffed her, as Spenfer, Ra- 


leigh, and Bacon had addrefted her before, 


both as a princefs, and a prince; as a heroine, 


Pafton, in 1485, conclude his letter, ‘ your lover, 
« J. Norfolk.’ Mr, Malone might have perufed in the 
Cabala, p. 213, the following Love-letter from the Earl of 
Effex to Mr. Secretary Davifon: “ As at my departure, fo 
“ upon my return, | muft needs falute you, as one, whom 
«© then, and now, and ever, | muft love very much: 1 would’ 


¢ 


tad 


gladly fee you, but 1 am tied here a while; when I may 
«© have oecafion to thew my love to yi, 1 will do more than 
« I now promiic. In the mean time, withing you that 
«© happinefs, which men, in this world, ought to feek, I take 
¢ 


n 


my leave, your affuared friend, R. Effex.” —[ There are 
‘a the Cabala, p. 213-—15, other letters of the Earl of 
Effex to Mr. Secretary Davifon, which are all written in a 
fimilar ftrain of love]. 

and 
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and a hero ; as an angel, and a goddefs; as 
Adonis, and Helen (v). Knowing her pa- 
tience, while liftening to panegyric, Shak{peare 
determined, with the refolution of his own 
Dogberry, to beftow his wdole tedioufnefs upon 
er, if he were as tedious as a king (w). 

He felt, indeed, fome moments of weari-< 
nefs; and feared, at times, the power of a 
rival. We may learn thefe facts, from what 
he admits himfelf, when he cries out, in his 
eightieth fonnet: 


« O! how I faint, when I of you do write; 

“« Knowing a deiter /pirit doth ufe your name, 

“© And in the praife thereof, fpends all his might, 

*¢ ‘To make me tongue-ty’d, {peaking of your fame: 
« But, fince your worth, (wide as the ocean is) 

<¢ "The humble, as the proudeft fail doth bear, 

«¢ My faucy bark, inferior far to his, 

“© On your broad main, doth wilfully appear. 


(v) Inber laft progrefs, at Sir Henry Leighe’s, the Queen 
was received with a Dialogue, between Conflancie, and In- 
conftancie. Conftancie addretles her: “ moft excellent: fhall 
“ T fay Lady, or Godde/fe? whom I fhould envie to be but 
“« a lady, and cannot denie to have the power of a goddeffz.”’ 
pce The Phanix Neff, 1592, p. 16}. 

(w) He addrefled to her 154 fonnets of 14 lines each, 
which, of courfe, amounted to 2156 lines, in praife of her 
beauty, and accomplifhments, without once touching her 
government, which he BieYy would rouze her political 
jealoufy, and offend “againft her prerogative; which fhe 
deemed facred, 


« Your 
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« Your fhalloweft help will hold me up afloat, 
« Whilft he upon your /oundle/s deep doth ride: 
Or, being wreck’d, I ama worthlefs boat, 
He a tall building, and of goodly pride: 


“< Then, if be thrive, and I be caft away, 
a 


The worft was this; my love was may decay.’” 

It would gratify a reafonable curiofity to 
know what éetter /prite it were, of whom 
Shakfpeare feared the fuperiority, and envied 
the fuccefs. Mr. Malone has fuggefted, that 
it was (x) Spenfer, who was then in the ze- 
nith of his reputation; who had reared, in 
1590, the Fairie Queen, as “a tall building,” 
to eternize her name: And, Mr. Malone has 
diligently fhewn, by having ranfacked the 
records, that Spenfer had a penfion from Eli- | 
zabeth, contrary to the idle fuppofitions of his 
biographers. Now, thefe facts are in them- | 
felves fufficient, to confirm the probability, 
that Shakfpeare addreffed his fonnets to Eli- 
beth, in emulation of Spenfer, and in hopes of 
thriving, as he had thriven. Yet, the reafon- 
ing of Mr. Malone, ‘that there was certainly 
* no poet in his own time with whom he 
“‘ needed to have feared a comparifon,’’ is 
not, I think, conclufive. He does not, fuf- 
ficiently, carry his mind back to the per(ons, 
and things, of that time; and he does not, 


(x) Supplement, vol. i. p. 645. 
properly, 
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properly, bring in experience to the aid of his 
recollection. We all know, that the wretched 
Settle was the rival of the mighty Dryden ; 
who, for atime, both feared, and hated him. 
And, Shakfpeare, who appears to have been 
modeft by nature, may have been tongue-tyed, 
by foine petty poet, before he had been flat- | 
tered, by praife, to think highly of his own 
performances. As Settle was a court-poet for 
a while, in oppofition to Dryden, was not 
Churchyard a court-poet, in lke oppofition to 
Shakfpeare? ‘The Queen fpent her New= 
year’s-day of 159%, at Hampton-Court, when, 
and where, Churchyard prefented her “ 4 
«< phafant Conceite,” penned in verfe . He 
i i . Ad 

felicitated himfelf, in the following terms: 

“© The book, I call’d of late my dear adieu, 

« Is now become my welcome home moft kind: 

«< For, old mifhaps are heal’d with fortune new, 

« That brings a balme to cure, to cure a wounded mind. 

¢ From God, and Prince, I now fuch favour find, 

«“ That full afloat my /bip it rydes, 

“ Atanchorhold againf? all checking tydes.” 0h 


(vy) It was printed, for Warde, in 1593. There is a 
Dedication to the Queen; “which Pleafant Conceite,” he 
tells her, “ I have prefumed (this Newyear’s day) to prefent 
“ to your Majefty, in fign, and token, that your gracious 
«© goodnefs towards me oftentimes (and chiefly now for my 
<< penfion) fhall never go out of my remembrance.” [See 
that very curious book, Nichols’s Progrefles of Queen 
Ehizabeth.] 


The 


o 
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The time, the place, the parties, the penfion, 
the fortune new, the prince, the /bip, riding 
at anchor, on the droagd main of Elizabéth, 
again{t checking tides; are all, furely; ftriking 
coincidences (z). Raleigh was the patron 
both of Spenfer, and of Churchyard: Hatton 
was alfo the patron of Churchyard. Why 
Churchyard fhould have been preferred, at 


court, to Shakfpeare, it is vain to enquire the 


(zx) From the notices of Wood, in the Athenz; Oxon. 
vol. i. p. 3175 a life of “Thomas Churchyard might be writ- 
ten. Hewas born at Shrewfbury; and lived, and fought, 
arid wrote, and fuffered hardfhips, in the reigns of Edward 6, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. During the laft of thefe reigns, he 
furnifhed the court with many Interludes; or other Conceites, 
for the Queen’s divertifement. He wrote, asis well known, 
The Worthines of Wales, which, forming part of Shak{peare’s 
library, may be feen, at this day, in Norfol k-ftreet, with the 
name, and notes, of the great dramatift, written in many 
parts of it, in a fair hand, and genuine character; to the utter 

defiance of all {ceptics; upon the point of their authenticity. 
Churchyard died poor, fays Wood; and is buried near the 
famous poet, John Skelton, in the choir of St. Matgaret’s 
church, Weftminfter. His epitaph is in Weaver, 497. But, 
none of the biographers can tell, when he died. By infpect- 
ing the parifh regifter, 1 found, that Mr. Thomas Church- 
yard was buried, on the 4th of April 1604. On obferving 
a x before his name, I afked the meaning of the crofs: the 
clerk, with the importance; which is hereditary in the family 
of parifh-clerks, informed me, that it was a mark of emi- 
nence; 28, indeed, the prefixed (Zier plainly confirms. 
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caufe, and ufelefs to regret the effet. Our 
great dramatift, probably, injured himfelf by 
paying fuch frequent court to Lord Southamp- 
ton, who had not the intereft, during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, to procure for him the {malleft 
favour. Whether it were Spenfer, or Church- 
yard, who roufed the emulation of Shak{peare,. 
they both looked to Elizabeth, as the fun of 
their worfhip: And, from this circumftance, 
we may prefume, that he, too, muft have 
pointed to that great luminary, as the /ad- 
frone of his heart, and /adfarre of his eyes. 

I have now clofed the proofs, which have 
convinced me, that the fonnets of Shakfpeare 
were addrefied by him to Elizabeth. The 
ftrong prefumption, which ts fet up by thofe 
D5 oy cannot be deftroyed, but by proofs of 
greater weight, that would carry with them a 
contrary perfuation. | 

The believers, who recognized, in the fugr’d 
jonnets, the pretiye verfes, of Shakfpeare, natu- 
rally inferred, from the plaineft principles of 
common fenfe, that, as Elizabeth had given 
penfions to other poets for lefs prettye verfes, 
fhe might, PIOnan have fent a letter of 
compliment to Maferre Wilkam, onne theyre 
greate excellence. ‘The believers knew, more- 


over, that the prefumption, which arofe from 
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the dictates of common fenfe, was ftrengthen- - 
ed, by collateral evidence. And they recol- 
le&ted, what Mr. Malone feems to have for- 
gotten, an additional proof in OrwaAy’s Pro- 
Jogue to his Caius Marius: 

«© Our Shakfpeare wrote too in az age as bieft, 

“ The happieft poet of his time, and beft; 


“ A gracious prince’s favour cheer’d his mufe, 
“¢ A conftant favour he ne’er fear’d to lofe(a).” 


Yet, neither a {trong prefumption, nor col- 
lateral evidence, will fatisfy the public accufer, 
without rigid demonfiration. One of his great 
objections, indeed, is, that this epiftle had an 
archetype, after which it was formed (4). On 
the contrary, the believers reafonably infer- 
red, that, fince an archetype had exifted, a 
copy might probably be produced; and, fince 
a precedent of fuch a letter had been fhown, 
Elizabeth’s letter might fairly be admitted, ac- 


(a) Mal. Shakf. vol. i. p. 217.—Otway lived at an 
epoch, when fuch anecdotes were ftill remembered. “The 
bleffed age was plainly the happy reign of Elizabeth, who isy 
with great propriety, called by Otway, as fhe had been called 
by Shakfpeare, a gracious prince. Churchyard, we may 
recollect, called her a prince, in his dedication to her: And, 
Elizabeth calls herfelf a prince, in her letter to Lady Paget. — 
Mal. Inquiry, p. 114. 

(6) Inquiry, 27 :—“ A model,” fays he, with great ter/e- 
nefs, ** either now exifting or which once exifted, on which 
‘¢ it has been conftruéted.”’ 
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cording to the eftablifhed pra¢tice, as a genuine 
document. 

But, this logic the public accufer does not 
admit into his code. ‘The prefumption, arif- 
ing from the probability ; the collateral evi- 
dence, growing out of the fcenic hittory ; 
the archetype for the copy; and the precedent 
for the practice; are all difregarded by our 
logical inquirer, as fupplying lefs evidence, 
than rigid demonftration. He thinks it fuf- 
ficient, in that (c) difregard, “merely to 
“ contraft the orthography of this, and the 
‘ other, papers with the fpelling of Eliza- 
“¢ beth herfelf, or any other writers of her 
Capea in profecution of this thought, he 
deems it equally reafonable, to contraft manu- 
{cripts, which exhibit the orthography of the 
party, with books, that generally fhow the 
fpelling of the printer. In purfuance of this 
reafoning, he fuppofes what he ought to prove ; 
nay, he aflumes what he has difproved, viz. 
that the orthography of the reign of Elizabeth 
was uniform in its practice, and fyftematic in 
its principle. And, in order to entitle him- 
felf, as a fair logician, to reafon from the uni- 
formity of fpelling ; and fo, to prove the {pu- 
rioufnefs of Elizabeth’s epiftle, from its want 

(c) Inquiry, p. 31-33. 
of 
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of conformity to the fettled rule, he quotes a_ 
thoufand paflages of (d) books, from the epoch 
of Chaucer to the days of Norden, which de- 
monftrate, that there was, in thofe times, no 
fettled rule, and no uniformity of practice, in 
the phrafeology of the Englith language. If 
there were no fettled rule, there could be then 
no ftandard of uniform practice ; and if there 
were no uniform practice, there could never be 
any deviation from the eftablifhed phrafeology. 
The public accufer, who is continually mif- 
taking affumptions for proofs, proceeds, how- 
ever, a ftep further. . He contrafts letters of 
Elizabeth, in the Mufeum, with her letter, in 
Norfolk-ftreet ; in order to fhow confftency in 
her fpelling, and, at the fame moment, to 
fhow difcrepancy, between the genuine let- 
ters, and the pretended epiftle. But, was fhe 
confiftent, in her own practice? Without at- 
tending to the fact, he has attempted to an{wer 
this queftion, by fhowing her learning, from 
her fpeaking many tongues ; as if /peaking, 
and writing, languages were not very diftinct 
qualities ; as if millions, at this day, did not 


(2) See the various quotations, which, without gratify= 
ing curiofity, only prove, that there was not then any fettled 
grthography: Inquiry, 35 to 69. 

F 2 fpeak 
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fpeak Englith, who cannot write it, accu- 
rately. He has, indeed, been perfuaded to 
make another move in this game of draughts, 
contrary to his better judgment: He was, in 
this manner, induced to publith a tadk, from 
the /cheme of a friend, in order to eftablith the 
confiftency of the queen’s orthography; though 
this {cheme, and that table, are icon/ijtent 
with his own documents (¢). 
I will, now, proceed to. prove, from the 
public accufer’s own fhewing, that the ortho- 
graphy of Elizabeth was not formed on any 
fettled principle, nor ufed according to any 
regular practice. In her letter to Lord Shrewf- 
bury, the writes (f) =.“ Let no grief touche 
«« your farée for fear of my difeafe for I affure 
“ vou if my créadit wer not greater than my 
“© fhewe ther is no beholdar wold beleve that 
« ever I had dim touched with fuche a mala- 
« dye.” In this fhort pafflage, I propofe to 
fhow a contrariety in the fpelling, by the pen 
of Elizabeth, in no fewer than eight words. 
In another of her letters to the fame Lord 
Shrewdbury, fhe fays (g): ‘‘ How loth we are 
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(c) Compare Mal. Inquiry, p. 74) with p. 113-14. 
(7) Inquiry, 113. 


(g) Lodge’s Il. vol. iii, 112. In Murden, 185, fhe has 
“© hertlely with.” 
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«to burden o° own fubjects w® charges o° 
«© own Aart doth know beft.” Ina letter to 
her ambafladors, the has “‘ wherewith they 
“ qvere much fatisfied (4).” In the fame 
letter fhe {peaks of “ our gret feal,” in- 
ftead of greatar {feal. She tells her ambat- 
fadors, in the fame letter, ‘‘ there was no ar- 
ticle ne covenant in the treatye(z).” In 
oppofition to wold beleve, in one page, fhe 
utters would with, in the next (7): And, the 
advifes Sir Harry Sydney, in thefe words: 
«© Belive not, thogh (k) the {were that they 
«© can be ful found, whofe parents foght the 
“ tule that the full fayne would have.” ‘This 
quotation, which is taken from one of Mr. 
Malone’s authorities, is full of the contrarieties 
of the con/i/fent Queen Beis: Belive for beleve, 
the for they, ful for full, would in place of 
wold. Inftead of had én touched, which fhe 
tells Shrewfbury fhe had not dz, by the {mall- 
pox, fhe affures Sydney that, Prometheus 


(b) Forbes’s State Letters, yol. i. p. 10g. 

(i) In the fame letter, fhe tells her ambafladors, “ that 
“ githoght it [fhe has yt and hit, at times ] was not compre- 
« henfed by any fpeciall article within the treaty.” 

(7) See Mal. Inquiry, p. 113-14. 

'£) In Forbes, vol. 1. p. 109, fhe has, a/theght it was 


not. 
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“‘ hathe dime myne to long (/).” Of fuche 
contrarieties. we may See. find Such a (7m) 
afhamed of ‘hel unt Viera: of Elizabeth’ s {pel- 
ling. - Strange! that a lady, who had fo many 
lovers, and thought fo much of love, fhould 
have been fo canal in her orthography, as 
to exhibit, in oe fame page, of that conffent 
critic, /oving fovraigne, i in oppofition to /ovinge 
Jouveraine (n). With the fame inconfiftency, 
fhe {peaks of the deghef lord, and “ How yre- 
ful wy/ the def power be may you be fure 
“ wha murmure /ha/ be made of his pleafing 
“* wyl (¢).” With the fame difcrepance, fhe 
writes to Lady Drury(p): ‘* Bee well ware 
‘«* my Befle you ftrive not with divine ordi- 
“nance: Yet, fhe writes to Sydney (9) 
“* A fole ¢o late 6e wares, whan all the perrel 


(/) Sydney Pap. quoted by Mr. Malone, P- 7 

(7) Lodge Il. vol. iii. p. 112, 

(z) See Mal. Inq. p. 113-114, for the curious fact: and 
Lodge’s Hluft. vol. ii. p. 154:—She has alfo /everaigne, and 
foverayne, [1b.154-5] and /cvereign in Fuller’s Worth. Oxf. — 
330: We have here the thing, which was conftantly in the 
mind of Elizabeth, exhibited, by her pen, in fix different forms, 

(0) Mal. Ing. 114: and, fee her letter to Sydney [pa. 8. ] 
for fall and will; and wi/, in Nichols’s Prog. vol. i. p. 24. 

(p) Mal. Ing. 113. (q) Sydney Pap. vol. i. $, 
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*€ ig paft;” and fhe adds, in the fame contra-. 


dictory ftrain, to Sydney(r): “ Whan our 
« lome is we nigh done, our work is new ta 
* begin.” She.talks to Lady Drury of her 
« married.4ap:” Yet, fhe {peaks to Shrewi- 
bury (s) of “the beft good Lappe that any 
* prince on earthe can befaule.’” To Lady 
Paget fhe writes (¢): ‘ Let nature sherfor 
“ not hurt yourfelf but give place to the 
« givur :” Contrariwife fhe writes to Lord 
Strange (uw): ‘* Therefore at this tyme, direct 
«* you to repayre hyther than yourfelf {hall fee 
© may ftand with your father’s lykyng in this 
%¢ his ficknes, but yet confidering your ab- 
«« fence we have been erneft with our coofyn 
« your wiff, that fhe wo/d move yow to fend 
« up yowr eldeft fone(v).” She thanked goud 
Sir Harry Wallop “for foe othr fervices than 
‘© comen commiflios for wiche in fkroile of 


(rv) Ib.—fhe has alfo—well defarvers—and worfar hap. 

(s) Lodge Illuft. vol. ii. p. 155. (t) Mal. Ing. 114. 

(uw) Murden, 185: In Lodge, vol. iii. p. 112, fhe has 
coufin; and in Forbes, vol. i. p. 415, fhe has her cojin: we 
have already had bin, and dine. She fpeaks above of giving 
“© place to the grvur:” in her often quoted letter to Sydney, 
fhe advifes him “‘not to confult fo longe as til advis come 
© to late to the givers.”’ 

(v) In her letter to Lady Drury—[Inquiry 114] fhe has 
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“© other memorielz 1 fatle not to locke in my 
«¢ beft memorye:” Contrary to this again, 
fhe advifes: Sydney (w): ‘Let, this me- 
«« moriall be only committed to Vulanes 
‘« bafe keping.’ In her letter of thanks 
to her very good coufins Lord, and Lady, 
Shrewtbury, for kindly difcharging the, dye, 
at Buxtons, of her coufin of Leycefter, fhe 
writes(x): ‘This good Aappe then grow- 
‘ ing from you, ye might thinke your/e/fes (7) 
** moft unhappye yf you {rved fuch a prince as 
«« fhould not be as:readye gratyouflie to confi- 
« der of yt.” She fays contrariwife to Syd- 
ney(z): “Ifaught have dime amys at home, 
« JT wyll pache thogh I cannot hole zf(a).” 

I will here clofe my proof, on this head; 
and fum up the refult. In order to demon- 
ftrate the uniform orthography, and confiftent 
{pelling, of Elizabeth, Mr. Malone has given a 
table, which was fchemed by a friend ; com- 
prehending five-and-twenty words (4). I will 


(w) Sydney Lett. vol. i. p. 8. (x) Lodge, vol. ii. p.. 355. 
(y)' In the fame letter fhe has your/felves. 
(z) Syd. Letters, vol. i. p. 8. 


(a) In her letter to Lady Paget [Inquiry 114] the has 


#4 yet is bit fent.”’ 
(b) Inquiry, 73-74. 
Now 
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now confront him, and his friend, with a fable 
of more than fifty words, which might have 
been enlarged; in order to demonftrate the 
inconfiftent {pelling, and unfyftematic ortho- 
graphy, of Elizabeth:— 


Anfwer Aunfwear Aunfer (c) 
Althoght Thogh Although 
Bee Be 

Beleve Belive Beleeve 
Bin Bine Bene 

Cafe Cace (d) Cace 
Califfe (the Town) Calles (¢) 

Coufin Cofin Coofin Coufyn (Ff) 
Comforte Compfort (g) 

Dear Deere (4) 

Debt Debte 

Ful Full 

Hap Happe 

Hart Harte Hertlely 
How Howe (2) 

Higheft Hieit 

Give Gever (&) 


(c) See the Queen’s letter to her ambafladors in France, 
Forbes, vol. il, 414. 


(d) Inquiry, 1143 Lodge Il. vol. il. 155. 

(2) Forbes, vol. il. 415. 

(f) Inquiry, 1143 Lodge, vol. il. 155. (z) Ib. 362. 
(b) Howard’s Col. 246-7. 

(2) Inquiry, 1145 Lodge, vol.iie 155. (4) Ld, 

, Givur 
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Givur Givers 
Greatar Gret [ar} 

If Yt 

Kt Yt Hit 
King Kinge (/) 
Leycelter Leicefter (wz) 
Loving Lovinge 
May Maie (7) 
Mee Me (0) 
Memoriall Memorie/z 
Moe More (p) 
Mynde Minde(q¢) 
Raiene Reigne (7) 
Shall Shal 
Shrewfbury Shrewefbury (s) 
Soveraigne Soveraine 
Sovraigne Souveraine 
Soverayne Sovereign 
Such — Suche 
Thanckfull Thake Thankfullie (7) 
Than Then (2) 


(7) Howard’s Col. 247. Mal. Ing. 114, 

(m) Cabala, 26; Lodge’s Il. vol. ii. p. 155; 
{7) Inquiry, 114; Lodge, vol. ii. 155. 

(0) Howard’s Col. 247. (p) Ib. 246-7. 
(¢) Mal. Ing. 1143; Howard’s Col. 246. 

(r) Letter to Sydney, and Howard’s Col. 246. 
fs) Lodge’s II. vol. ii. p. 82. 

(t) In the fame letter-——Lodge, vol. ii. 155, 


(u), Mal, Ing. 1123 Howard’s Col. 247. 


They 
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They The Thei 
Ther ‘There Theyre 
Therfor Therefore 

Thogh Though (v) 

To Too (w) 

Treaty Treatye 

Ware Wares 

Were Wer (x) 

Well Wel 

Will Wy! Wil 
Which Wiche 

W hen Whan 

Wyfe Wyf 

Would Wold W oulde 
You Yow 

Your Youer 

Yours Yowrs 

Yourfelves Y ourfelfes 


Such, then, are the facts, which, as they 
are chiefly drawn from Mr. Malone’s own 
documents, demonftrate, in oppofition to his 
theory, that Elizabeth had neither confiftency 
in her fpelling, nor uniformity in her practice 
of orthography: If the had no confiftency, 
how can a rule be formed, from that want of 


(v) Howard’s Col. 246; Mal. Ing. 114. 
(w) Letter to Sydney, and Howard’s Col, 246. 


(x) Inquiry, 113; Forbes, vol. i. 109, 


confiftency, 
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confiftency, to diftinguifh the genuine letters 
from the fpurious, by applying what cannot 
be fixed to what is equally unftable. If he 
were to take the word /sverezgn, as an exain- 
ple, whereby to difcover fome inconfiftency, 
which might be fatal to the fpurious, what 
would he gain by his example, but a confu= 
tation of his own principles, after I have 
fhown, diftin@ly, that Elizabeth hath fpelt 
that familiar word, in fm different modes f 
He has, in fact, adopted your, fhall, ther, be, 
for 3 as words uniformly fpelt by her; yet, 
have I fhown yowr, fhal, theyre, bee, fore, as 
dire& contrarieties to that uniformity ; with- 
out effaying to prove * this learned Queen, 
<¢ who was miftrefs of eight languages, to be 
<‘ {uch a doit as not to know the true ortho- 
<¢ oraphy of words thus familiar to her (y).” 
Truth ftrikes the fbears and meafure from his 
hand; yet does he continue to fet out, with 
nimble hafe, but without a yard, his /infy- 
qwoolfy, in open market. Candid inquirers often 
difcover, and eftablifh uncertainties from a 
certainty : It was referved for our Inquirer, to 


(y) Mal. Inquiry, p.71: No; fhe, he, or they, only 
are dolts, who reafon abfurd!y from the plaineft topics ; who 
are continually aferting inftead of arguing; and who are, 
ever-and-anon, begging the queftion, which they ought to 


ail attempt 
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attempt the Herculean tafle of effablif/bing the 
fame uncertainty from uncertainties. 

Such, however, is the perfeverance, and 
courage, of the public accufer, that he is 
whitte difmayed. He challen ges all comers to 
fhow, that avd was ever fpelt with a final e, 
as it is im Elizabeth’s epiftle to Shak{peare 
«< T never once found the copulative and,” he 
affeverates, “ {pelt as itis here, witha final e,” 
though “ from the time of Henry the fourth, 
‘‘T have perufed fome thoufand deeds and 
“ other manufcripts (z).” This is, no doubt, 

along life (from the time of Henry IV) of 
painful perufal, but not fuccefsful fearch ! 
Among the black-letter books, which ke has, 
carefully, collected, he has not, it feems, the 
very black-letter (2) book, which « ho aig 
not indeed fome thoufands, but eral ands 
with the finale. Here are caer in a fhort 
paflage :.“‘ Ande yf I have not that repentaunce, 
“‘ even from the bottome of my herte, and¢ 
“ beleve not that Iam forgeven for Chryftes 
«< fake, as aforefayde tar 250 Yety out chal- 
lenger, becaufe T4e Lamentacyon is not in his 
ta difputes the authority of this curious 


4 
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oe 


(z) Inquiry, 33. 

(a) See The lamentacyon of a Chrifte agaift the Citye of 
London, for fome certaine greate vyces ufed Ther :—Imprited 
z y° yere of our Lord m. dv xlvitte 

(6) Sign. e. ull. 
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book, which will be configned to fame, for 
having confuted this irrefragable critic. I will, 
however, quote a book; which he certainly 
has in his library (c). On the 24th of May 
1517, the Earl of Northumberland wrote to 
the Earl of Shrewfbury : “ Methinke I nede 
‘© not to be put to this bulinefs, if they would 
« have pondered the charge that they have 
“ put of late unto me, aude the paymentes 
‘< that I have made of late.” Yet, the public 
accufer will not’ be convinced ; becaufe this 
quotation is not from a manufcript(¢). Now, 
then, will I convince him, by quoting 2 
Ah) manufcript :—‘* Goode Maffer Stonley I' doo 
|| ] «< mofte harteylye requyre youe to have pa- 
| «¢ cyence w' me ande to concyder what ex- 
«treme charge I have been at whyche forced 
<¢ me to that I was lothe to breake w'. youe 
«© off all men Gode by [be] they [the] juge 
«© Nevertheles at halloutyde I will w*. godes 
« grace fullye recompence youe fo in they 
‘ [the] meane tyme I mofte hartely requyre 
‘ youe to have pacyence. 


aa “ Youres afuredly, E: Duddeley (e).” 
AD This, 


ra) 


nA 


(c} Lodge’s Iluftrations, vol. i. p. 22. 
(d) The manufcript letter is in the College of Heralds. 


(2) This letter, which bears upon feveral parts of this 
inquiry> 
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This, then, is not one of the thoufand ma- 
nufcripts, which our critic has been pe- 
rufing, from Henry the Fourth’s time to the 
prefent (/)!_ 

He is equally pofitive, on the word jorre ; 
‘¢ a mode of orthography, I believe, unpre- 
<< cedented,” fays he (g). Yet, he has fre- 
quently read, becaufe he has often quoted, 
Fenn’s Letters ; in which he faw ferr iain 
for far; and Byffor, Byfore, ibe: and 
wherfoir Grp imewutee tie has not read, what 
would not have done him any differvice, as a 


inquiry, was obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Cra- 
ven Orde of Bloomfbury fquare, from his curious Collection. 
It is addrefled : “ To my verye louyng friend Matter Ston- 
“Jey.” [Stanley ]—It is marked, on the back, in a hand of 
the time “ ‘The L. Dudley, C X, li-febr. 1572.” —For this 
Lord Edward Dudley, who died on the 4th of July 1586; 
See Dugdale’s Bar. tom. li. p. 216-17. 

(f) Nor, has our critic been perufing the Rots oF 
PARLIAMENT, wherein he would have feen the familiar 
copulative with a final e, and alfo a curious {fpecimen of 
the Englith language, in Judge Rikhill’s anfwer to the 
Coreattan of his liege Loord, during the’ year 1397 : 
“; Ande the fame day of Septembre, alle the matieres and 
“ points before iknowe and confeffid be the forflaide Duk 
“© be his owne honde fully and plainly iwrete, deliverid it 
“ tothe fame William Rikhill.”» [Roxts, vol. iii. p. 378-] 

(g) Inquiry, 34. 

(b) Vol. ii. p. 204—2.34-——-244--704 Vol. 1. ps 21-27 
—7.8-——2.9 30, 

G "critic; 
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critic, “ The flores of Ouide de arte amandi 
« with theyr englyfshe afore (2) them ;” wherein 
he would have feen a precedent of forre(7). He, 
however, difputes the authority ; whilft,— 

« No power in England 

« Can alter a decree eftablifh’d: 

“< ? Twill be recorded for a precedent ! 


There are other words in Elizabeth’s epiftle, 
which our po/iive critic think equaily un- 
precedented. Maijfer was the {pelling of the 
word Majer, at that period, in our Master's 
vocabulary. But, in Dudley’s Letter to Ston- 
ley, we have, repeatedly, feen Mafer. And 
he might have read in Spenfer’s Three (&) 
Letters, which he quotes, at times ; “ But, 
«© Maifter Colin Clout is not every body; and 
« albeit his olde companions Mafer Cuddey, 
« and Mafer Hobbinol, be as little beholding 


(i) Imprynted by Wynkyn de Worde, with the types 
of Caxton, in 1513. “This book is the more valuable, as 
ithas an Engly/she Alphabete. 

(7) Sign. Aiili: and fee the Literary Mufeum of that very 
chafte editor Mr. Waldron, printed in 1792, forre fomme 
boune foothe poefye of Maifter Lydgate :— 

‘“‘ Forre gyffe you doe me jubylye.” 
Had our critic perufed this fine fpecimen of genuine ortho- 
eraphy, he-had faved the trouble of much laborious reading 
to himfelf, and of fatiguing perufal to his readers. 

(&) Three Proper Letters, imprinted by Bynneman, in 
1580. Pp. 40. 
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‘to their, miftrefle poetrie, as ever you 
« wilt.” Hacluyt dedicated his Dévers (/) 
Voyages, “Yo the right worfhipfull and moft 
<< ‘vertuous pon eran. Majter Phillip Sydney 
« Efquite.”  Pulton dedicated his P. nal (m) 

Statutes, “ To the right worfhipfull, Sir Wil- 
** liam Cordell, Knight, Ma/fer of the Roules :” 
and Pulton tssated of as ind Servant. 
This orthography occurs very frequently in 
the dedications of books, ipa @ the ee of 
Elizabeth {z). And the fame fiodé of {pelling 
Mafiyr, may be traced back to the times of 
our Edwards, and Henrys (0). Nothing but 

the 

(2) Imprinted by Wodcocke, 1582. 

(m) It was imprinted by C. Barker the Queen’s printer, 
in 1578. 

(7) Spenfer dedicated his 64th fonnet, to his efteemed 
riend Adaffer James Huifh.—See a Type, or Figure, of 
Friendfhip, printed, in 1589: and fee Fouldes’s Frogs and 
Mice, 1603: and fee, though laft, not leaft, Afcham’s 
Scolema/ffer, in 1571. 

(0) See Fenn’s Letters, every where. In 1460-1, To 
my Mafter Pafton, vol. iii. p.404. In1461, To the right 
worfhipfull 14a" my mafter—Ib. vol.iv. and in p. 72, the 
right worfhipfull Ad¢fre, my mafter. In 1468, John Pafton 
wrote to his mother: “ Recommend me to my fifters both 
“and to the Mdafyr my cofyn Dowbeny, Syr Jamys,. Syr 
« John Style and pray him to be good ma/fyr to lyttle Jak 
«© and to lerne him well.’”? [Fenn’s Letters, vol. i. p. 8,93 


and fee Ma/ftras, vol.iv. Fenn, p. 18—-130—224.—-In the 
G 2 ad 
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the film, which fcepticifm has fpread over 
Maifter Critic’s eyes, could have prevented 
him from feeing, every where, in his black- 
letter library, Maffer, Maftyr, and Mafires ; 
as I have often feen Maifter, and Maiftrefs, in 
my little collection. Bifhop Hall will furnifh 
the beft apology, for all of us, when he fays; 
i It is no shame, not, to know all things ; 
i /« but it is a suf? fhame to over-reach im any 
<< thing (p).” 

But, our candid critic continues to talk 
about uniform orthography, in a” age, which 
beard of mone. He fays, “ the omiffion of 


| « the letter r in Chamberlayne 1s unprece- 

| « dented (g).” Whoever told him {fo is not 

iy very fuccefsful, in fearching for precedents. 
y § p 


| ad vol. p.295, there is a Love-letter from John Patton to 
i Maftrefle Annes. He repeats Ma/ireffe fix times: But he 
yh never calls her Mei/freffe in the ungallant orthography of 
our Waldrons, and Malones. I obferve from collation, that 
Mr, Malone does not fairly print Elizabeth’s letter to Sydney 
F papers, 6-7-8] as it is in the book, which he quoted for the 
fpelling of Mazfires. 

(p) Works, 1634, p. 13. | 

(7) Inquiry 69-70: Yet, fee Lord Burghley’s letter o: 
the 22d July 1577, to Lord Shrewfbury, in Lodge’s Ill. 
vol.ii. 159:—“ This morning, the 23, I receaved your L. 
yt) “ of the 21, being here at onfe] Mr Chamb-le-'s near 
‘i “ Caxton.”—Lord Burghley frequently ufed the figure of 
) fyncope, which, indeed, was often practifed in that age. bs 
; € 
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He anfwers, cogently; “ If the Queen had 
‘¢ chofen to omit any letter in that word, it 
‘ would have been the m.” No: The fnar- 
ling letter ry was the rough letter, that the 
« accomplifhed Elizabeth” would naturally 
omit, when the withed to write, in her be(t 
manner: Writing an epiftle to a poet, who 
had gratified her paffion, fhe, who was mif- 
trefs of eight languages, chofe to Itahanize 
her phrafe, according to the fafhion of her 
court; fo, the wrote Chambelayne, in order to 
approach, as near as the idiom of her own 
tongue would allow, to the Italian Cambellano, 
and the French Chambellan (r): It was upon 
this principle, that fhe omitted the g4 in 
highef, and gave fuch a variety of {pelling to 
(s) fovereign, whatever he may think of the 
fpelling of that period of her reign. 

Yet, is it more material, he fays, to advert 
to Londonne ; thinking London, “ lighter in 
« the (¢) mouth ;” and finding “no exampie 
«¢ of fuch orthography.” ‘They “ who make 
“ fearches into antiquity,” fays ( ~) Howell, 
« may be faid to pafs often through many 


(r) See Skinner, 1671, in Vo,—Chamberlain. 
(s) Inquiry, 113-14. 

(t) Inquiry, 70. 

(w) In the advertifement to his LonDINOPOLIs. 
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‘ dark lobbies, and duifky places, before they 
*© come to aula Jucis, the great hall of light.” 
Our celebrated Londzmopolis was, in the time, 
and talk of Tacitus, Londinum copia negotia- 
forum. Our Britith anceftors called it, figni- 
ficantly, (v) Llongdin, Lhong-porth, or port of 
fhips. Our Saxon fathers wrote it (w) Lun- 
en-byriz, Lunden-bury, Lunden-ceafler, and 
Lunden-burgh (*). Our critical inquirer, ne- 
verthelefs, pafies over thofe varieties of our 
aunceftors, to get at London, the unmeaning 
corruption of modern times. But, Ehzabelhs 
who was vain of her Britifh anceftry, and am- 
bitious of learning, as Mr. Malone is ftudious 
to tell, feized the occafion of inditing a re- 
rnunerative epiftle to a poet, to difplay her 
archeology, by writing Londonne, a more fo- 
porous name than Loudon. She found, in the 
Saxon Chronicle, which fhe, no doubt, read, 
the archetype of her fpelling, in Lundene, 
Lundune, and Londone ( y),. In the courfe of 
his 
(v) Strype’s Stow, vol. i. p. 5—8; Holland’s Camden, 
1637. p. 421. 
(zw) Saxon Chron. edit. Gibfon, p. 96-97, 
(<) Somner, in Vo, 
(vy) See Gibfon’s Nominum Locorum, in Vo. Lundene. 
As Mr. Malone infifts, pofitively, that Elizabeth ufually 
read the books of the privy council ;\ 1 may reafonably 


are 


gue, 
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his felearches. our pcuhgent inquirer has, nei- 


ab 


ee fe modern rei of London (z): And, 
in conformity to his ufual logic, he thence 
infers, that its orthography never ex ifted in 
any other form. I have, however, fhewn, 
from the fact, the fallacy of this argument. 
He talked, in the fame manner, of Hamp- 
town Court, till accident threw in his way a 
folitary (2) inftance, which might have con- 

vinced 


argue, on the authority of Afcham, her Scolemaffer, that 
fhe may have perufed that dele€table book, the Saxon Chro- 
nicle. Londinopolis is Lundene in the map, which is pre- 
fixed to Gibfon’s edition of the Saxon chronicle. 


(z) We may, therefore, fuppofe, that he has never in- 
pected Queen Elizabeth’s Progreffes, as they have been 
publifhed by the praife-worthy Mr. Nichols: For, he would 
have feen, in the Proclamation againf? the Queen of Scois, 
1586, [vol.ii. p.231.] the following! pafiage, which mutt 
be admitted to be a decifive authority : “ With loud voyce 
“ folemnely proclaymed by the Serjeant at Armes of the 
© fame citty, in foure feverall places; to wit, at the Crofle 
“¢ in Cheape, at the end of Chauncery-lane in Fleete-{treet, 
“ overagainft the Temple, at Leadenhall corner, and at 
«© St. Magnus corner, neere Lonponne bridge.” 

(a) Inquiry, 70-71, Hamptown Court, written by a 
Clerk. The document in Forbes’s State Papers, vol.ii. p.109, 
is a letter from Elizabeth to Sir Adrian Ponyings; and for 


aught that appears was written, with her ufual induftry, 1 
G 4 is 
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vinced him of the futility of his own reafon- 
ing, and the fophiftry of his own fyftem. 
But, he is in conftant habits of ‘retraction : 
and he may perhaps find other /ohtary in- 
ftances, which may convince him, that he 
ought to be lefs pofitive in his affertion, and 
more confecutive in his argument. 

Yet; he is refolved to retract no more: 
He is determined to be doubly pofitive in his 
affertions, and four-fold feeble in his proofs, 
** All former MISNOMERS, are trivial, fays he, 
“¢ compared with her [ Elizabeth’s] not know- 
** ing the true orthography of the name of 
“ Leycefter, for which we have Leycefterre. 
« Her uniform attachment to that nobleman 


her own hand; but not by a clerk, for which affertion, 
there is no evidence: If the document in the Paper Office 
be adraught, it is moft probably in Burghley’s hand, who, 


when fecretary of ftate, was generally her draughts-man. 


5 

In this ftrain of fophiftry, our inquirer goes on to remark, 
that this folitary inftance * probably gave rife to the fpelling 
“« adopted in this forged letter.”’ [Inquiry, 71.] But, for 
this aflumption, there is not the leait proof; and it is fearcely 
confiftent with probability. The name is Hamtuz in the 
Saxon Chronicle; and in Huntingdon’s.Hiftory.Hamtune. 
[| Gibfon’s edit. nom. Loc, in Vo. Hamtun.] The fpelling, 
of courfe, in Elizabeth’s epiftle—Hamptewn, is more ana- 
logical than Hampton, [See Johnfon in Vo. Town; tun, 
Saxon; tuyn, Dutch.] In the map of Middlefex, 1593, 
John Norden has Hampton, and Hamton-court ; {fo little 
attention was there, in thofe days, to analogical accuracy ! 
&F 1g 
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« is well known; probably, {carce a day paf- 
«© fed, without her feeing his name, uniformly 
“ written, as he always wrote it, Lrycrs- 
« reR(d).” Strange! then, that Elizabeth 
did not know how to fpell the name of her 
favourite, Leycefter. It is ftranger fill, that 
a critic, of fo much acumen as Mr. Malone, 
fhould not know, that there was no attention 
to fuch matters, in an age of unfy{tematic 
felling. Was not BurGHLezy another name 
for learning, difcretion, and diligence > Did 
not he daily fign difpatches, on the fame 
paper, with Leicefter(c)? And yet, Burleigh 
{pelt the favourite’s name Lecefter (¢). ‘The 
Earls of Derby, and Shrewfbury, wrote to the 
chancellor, and the treafurer, two days after 
the death of Leicefter, a letter of condolence 
on the death of their noble frende the Erle of 
Leicefter; and to offer their fervices to the 


(b) Inquiry, 72: Whether the text of The Maifcella- 
neous Papers has Leycefterre, or Leifcefterre, is fomewhat 
doubtful. 

(c) See a very fhort letter from Leycefter, and Cecil, 
to Lord Shrewfbury, in Lodge’s Il. vol. ii. p. 205 and, 
though they both had frequent letters from Lord Shrew/bury; 
yet, they addreffed him by the name of Shrovefbury: And 
Burghley is fo little uniform in fpelling the name of a no- 
bleman, with whom he was familiar, that he calls him 
Shrow(fbury. [Ib. 164. ] 

(d) Ib. 164. 


Queen, 
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Queen (¢). Mr. Secretary Walfyngham pre 
ferred Leicefter to. Leycefter (f):, And the 
Lord Buckhurft followed, his. example (¢). 
Elizabeth calls him fometimes Leycefter, and 
alfo ‘* our cofin, the Earl of Lercefter (4):” 
So little confiftency had Befs in_her fpelling, 
of her coo/in’s names, that fhe wrote Shrews- 
bury, and Shrewesbury, in the fame (z) epiftle ; 
omitting, by fyucope, the e. in the firft, as if 
to proteft again{ft the theory of our pertina- 
cious critic. 

But, the fcepticifm of the public accufer 
is not to be fhaken. From having juft thrown 
his eyes on the books of the privy council, 


(ec) The Bifhop of Carlifle alfo called him Leiceffer. 
fib. 172.] In the map of Weftminfter, John Norden has 
Ley-cefter-howfe ; in the map of London, Lez-cefter-howle. 

(f) Cabala, part 2d. p. 49. 

(g) Ib. 44-5: 

(>) Ib. 26. Mr. Malone is pofitive, that the favourite 
«© always wrote it Leycefter.” [Inquiry, 72.] Yet, fee a ge- 
nuine letter of Leicefter’s, in his Life, 1727, appendix No.6; 
wherein he figned“ Rob. Leicefter;’? And fee Peck’s De- 
fideratay 104,-5-6-11-12-13-143; wherein he figned R. Le- 
‘cefter, half a dozen times; and often Ro. Lecefter. [1b. 97 
—104-5.] There are, in Peck’s DesipERATA, feveral of 
Leicefter’s letters, which prove, that Leicefter had not any 
uniformity in his fignature, either in his title, or baptifmal 
name. 

(7) Lodge Il. vol. ii. 82. 

on 
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on fome cloudy day, he grows firmer in his 
faith. In thofe curious, and inftructive, re- 
cords, he finds, with fharper fight than others, 
what no other perufer had ever found in them: 
‘«« For,” he fays, “ the Queen, it is well known, 
conftantly attended the fittings of her privy 
council,” ‘‘ and took fo a¢tive a part at 
« what was doing, that we may be fure the 
perufed the regifter of each day’s proceed- 
*- ings; which fhe could not look at without 
the name of Leycefter almoft conftantly 
prefenting itfelf to her, while he was. in 
«¢ England (a lift of the councillors prefent 
“ being always fet down) (£).”—Now, I join 
iffue with the public accufer on his feveral 
aflertions :—-Whoever has perufed the coun- 
cil regifters of the Queen’s reign well knows, 
that fhe did NoT confiantly attend the fittings 
of her privy council. The record, containing 
the prefence, or fpecification of the counfellors 
prefent, contradicts the averment of the pub- 
lic accufer, which he, as a awyer, ought not 
to have made. I will not quote the regifters 
generally, in confutation of his confidence ; 
becaufe artifice deals in generals: But, I quote 


(4) Inquiry, 72-3 ;—which I have printed, exaétly, as 
the paflage is in the book. 
the 
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the regifters of zhe prefence, {pecifically, in 
order to prove, that fhe was not prefent, on 
the 1ft of June 1586, at Greenwich ; on the 
roth, at the Star-chamber; on the 12th, at 
Greenwich ; on the 17th of July, at Rich- 
mond; on the 26th of Auguift, at Windfor : 
Nor, was fhe prefent on the 21ft of Novem- 

ber 1587, at Ely-houfe, in Holborn; nor, on 
the 23d, at the lord treafurer’s, in Covent- 
garden ; nor at Ely-houfe, on the 28th ; nor, 
at Somerfet-houfe, on the 10th of December ; 
nor, at Greenwich, on the 24th: . Nor, was 
fhe prefent, at the Star-chamber, on the 6th 
of February 15838; nor, at Greenwich, on the 
12th of April; or at Hackney, on the 19th, 
when the Lord of Leycefterre was prefent ; 
nor, at Greenwich, on the 21ft of April 
1688 (/). And, thefe fpecifications are alone 
fufficient to fhow the prudence of the law of 
England, which, contrary to the practice of 


(1) The regifters, No. 6, and 7, comprehending the 
years 1585-6-7-8, demonftrate, that the Queen did not 
conftantly attend; that the councils did not meet daily, as the 
inquirer afferts ;-—[Inquiry, 92] And that the number of 
privy counfellors, in her reign, was eighteen, and twenty-one, 
inftead of ten or twelve, as he avers, in the fame page: 
And, I have gone over the regifters thus minutely; in 
order to fhow the boldnefs of the public accufer, in quoting 
the books of the privy council, for what they do.not contain. 


the 
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the public-accufer, will not allow any avers 
ment ‘againtt a-record. 

Yet, in oppofition to both /aw, and /ogic, he 
continues his averments. ‘“ We may be fure,” 
he fays, “the Queen perufed the regifier of 
each day’s proceedings (m).” Nay; Afcham, 
the /colemafter of Elizabeth, gives a very dif- 
ferent account of her daily ftudies. He calls 
out fhame upon the yonge sentlemen of Eng- 
land, who did not “ beftow fo many houres 
<< dayly, orderly, and conftantly, for the in- 
“. creafe of learning, as dothe the ree 
* Majeftie herfelf:” And he adds, “ yea, fhe 
«© readeth more Greeke every day, than fome 
‘* prebendarie of this church doth read Latin 
« in a whole weeke (z).” Now, I leave it to 
the judgment of every difcreet perfon, whether 
the /colemafter of Elizabeth, or the public ac- 
cufer, could beft know, and moft tr uly tell, 
what Elizabeth daily perufed ; whether the 
Greek claffics, or the council-regifters. but, 
I will admit, for the purpofe of argument, 
that fhe did perufe the regifters ; which, fays (0) 
he, ‘ She could not look at without the name 
« of Leycefter almoft conftantly prefenting 


(#) Inquiry, 73, (2) The Scolemafter, 1571, p. 21. 
(2) Inquiry, 73» 
“ itlelf 
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« tfelf to her.’ She faw, then, on the regif- 
ter of the 1ft of April 1587, Leyceftre, and 
Leicefter (p): So that, from a careful perufal 
of the council-regifters, fhe might have learnt 
to fpell the name of her favourite in fx differ- 
ent forms ; fince it is found there, in fix aif- 
tink varieties. * Now, if you can blufh, and 
cry guilty, cardinal, you'll thew a little 
«© honefty !” 

But, the public accufer goes on, coolly, 
to (7) difculs, whether Elizabeth could have 
feen, either in the council-regifters, or in 
printed ooks, the word compliment, which 
was mot known, 7 ‘that age, in the modern 
fenfe. He certainly fhews great reading, in 


(p) The regifter, No. 7, .p. 3113 and-on p. 328, Lei- 
ceftre; and p. 337, the name is fpelt Leicefter, Leiceftre ; 
on p. 340, the name is fpelt Leiceftre: on the 23d of No- 
yember, fhe faw Leicefter, and Leiceftre, Leycefter, and 
Leyceftre: And, in the 5th regifter, p. 423, fhe might 
have feen Leyceftor,,—He is named, by a document of the 
90 Elizabeth, in the paper office, the Karl of Lefer, mafter 
of the horfe: And he is called Lecefter, in Nichols’s Pro- 
erafles, vol. i. p. 58; and in Peck’s Defiderata, 118 :— 
Upon the whole, { have fhewn eight varieties, in fpelling 
the name of Leicefter, which Elizabeth both may have feen, 
and might have copied. 


(q) Inquiry, 76-8. 


many 
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gf 
many (7) dictionaries ; in order to prove, that 
the Queen could neither comphment herfelf, 
not be complimented by men of compliments. 
Strange! that for fuch a purpofe, he would 
ranfack the ftorehoufes of learning, rather 
than look into the fafhions of life, He might 

ave found an affeCting letter to the Earl of 
Southampton, from the Earl of Effex, when he 
was under fentence of (s) death, which had faved 
himfelf much trouble, and the reflections of his 
readers :—‘“* My Lord; as neither nature, nor 
“* cuftom, ever made me a man of compli 
<* ments; fo now J fhall have lefs will than 
“« heretofore to ufé fuch ceremonies, when I 
‘have left to Martha to be folicita circa 
“* multa, and believe with Mary, that unum 
“« fujicit: But, it is no compliment, or cere- 
“« mony, but a real and n ceflary duty, that 
“* one friend owes to another in abfence, and 
“‘ efpecially at their leave taking.” We per- 
ceive, then, though the {cepticifin of our critic 


(r) In Edward Philips [Phillips] New World of Words, 
which, he thinks, firft appeared in 1659, [1658] we have 
compliment in its original, and fecondary fenfe. [ Inquiry, 
p- 78.] He knows not, he fays, when the firit edition of 
Coles’s English DiGionary was publifhed. [Ib. 81.] The 
title-page of my copy fhows it to have been publifhed, in 
1076; as his Latin Dictionary was firft printed, in 1677. 


(s) Howard’s Col. p. 52, 
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cannot fee it, how common the word was, in 
that age. Shakfpeare has the very expreffion 
of Effex, “ 4 man of compliments (ft). “ He 
obferved few compliments, in matters of 
« arms,” fays Sydney, at an €a arlier period. 
Yet, the public accufer can {carcely be per- 
fuaded, that the ‘fubftantive compliment was 
ufed in Elizabeth’s reign (uz): But, he is pofi- 
tive, that the verb fo compliment did not then 
exift. Hamlet, however, when the players 
came to entertain him, faid; ‘‘Gentilemen, you 
< are welcome to Elfinoor; your hands: come, 
« then; the appurtenance of welcome is fafhion, 
«© and ceremony: let me compliment with you 
¢ inthis garbe(v).” Mr. Malone, indeed, has 
difplaced compliment, and inferted comply, in 
its (w) room, though, with what propriety, I 


ba] 


(t) Love’s Labour Loft, act 1, f. 1; as Mr. Malone 
allows: And fee Ayfcough’s Index in Vo. Compliments, 
how frequently Shakfpeare has the word, and has it oftener 
than the Index fhows; as he alfo has the adjective compli- 
mental, which is coofyn to the verb. 

(u) The Englifh ambaflador, Sir Henry Neville, wrote 
from Paris, on the 20th of February $322, to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil: “I went to complementife with the extraordinary 
« ambaflador of Venice :—our fpeech was little befides 
“¢ compliments: — We parted with kind compliments.” 
[ Winwood’s Mem. vol. i. p. 154] 

(v) Hanmer’s Edit. 1745. vol. vi. p. 360. 

(w) Mal, Shak. vol. ix. p. 269. 

will 
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will not inguire. I will now produce an 
authority, which the public accufer cannot fo 
readily difplace, nor eafily difpute. Among 
the inftruétions, which Lord Burghley left to 
his fon, Robert Cecil, there is the following 
precept: “ Be fure to keep fome great man 
“ thy friend, but trouble him not for trifles. 
<< Compliment him often with many, yet {mall 
* oifts, and of little charge (x).’ Now, here 
is the verd to compliment, exprefsly ufed by. . 
Lord Burghley, who perfectly knew what he 
wrote, both as to fentiment, and ftyle. But, 
whether Marfton, the fatirift, knew his own 
meaning, in the following lines, I pretend 
not to divine: — 

“ But, now this jugler, with the worlds confent, 

“ Hath halfe his foul; the other, compliment, 


« Mad world the whilft. But, I forget me, Ff, 
‘¢ T am feduced with this poefie (y).”’ 


Without pretending to know, whether Mar- 
{ton intended, in this poefe, to ule compliment, 


(x) Peck’s Defiderata, vol.i. p. 49. . Sir George Buc 
has the following expreffions, in his Dedication of the Trea- 
tife, on Ihe Third Univerfity, to Sir Edward Coke, dated 
the «2th of Auguft, 1612: “ And albeit I doe not (in come 
“ plimenting manner) make daily profeffion of this my obli- 
gation, as many ufe to do; yet, &c. [Howe’s Chronicle, 
1065.] Here is the participle of the verb to compliment. 


(y) Marfton’s Scourge of Villanie, 1599, Sigt. H 2 i= 
Stultorum plena funt omnia, 
ay 


val 
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as a fubftantive, or a verb, I will only add, for 
the fake of thofe, who are curious in tracing 
the ramifications of our language, as it duds, 
blofommes, and fades, that there was pub- 
lithed, before the Refforation, the Art of (z) 
Complimenting ; an art, which was fufficiently 
known, and often practifed, during Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

From a difquifition on compliments, 1t 
was eafy to diverge to the epithet, prettye. 
The ufage of the times did not allow Eliza- 
beth, as the public accufer_pretends, to com- 
pliment the prettye verfes of Shakfpeare. Skel- 
ton had fhewn her father how a parrot could 
be (2) praifed ; ufing the very epithet : 

«“: Parrot is a goodly byrd, a pretty popagey: 

“ Hagh, ha, ha; parrot, ye can laugh pretyly. 
A’: ham put the epithet, no doubt, into 
“‘ the ynkhorn” of his “‘ Mayden” Scholar: 
For, he indites of “ Men in Italy, who were 
‘‘ fo unnatural, as to hate pretize yong vir- 


yf. {%) See Wi0's Interpreter, the 3d edit. 1671.“ Prefixed 
/ \ & is a figure of Shakfpeare,”’ which emulates the “ Chando- 
“« fan canvas,’’ for its great likenefs af the gentle original, 
James Shirley publifhed, in 1631, a comedy, entitled, “ The 
« School of Complunents;” which was-tepublifhed, with his 
plays, in £653. 

(a) * Bokes of Skelton, poet laureat:” Speak parrot, 

&c, Imprinted by Abraham Weale, without the year. 
5 <* ginnes.”* 


te 
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“-ginnes (6).” And, Shakfpeare himfelf has 
the word, in the fonnets, which he fent to 
Elizabeth, by the Lord Chamberlayne : 
“¢ Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain (c).” 

Our great dramatift brought upon the boards 
a ‘ wench of excellent difcourfe, pretty, and 
‘“* witty(d).” Yet, our {ceptical critic doubts, 
“‘ whether the epithet pretty was then ap- 
** plied to written compofitions(e).”’ Mar= 
{ton would have removed his doubts, had he 
looked into the fatirift’s “Scourge of Vil- 
“ Janie! : 7s 


“ Whatioe’re he viewes, thats prety, prety good, 
<¢ That epithete hath not that fprightly blood.” 


eee een ene ne eee 


(2) Scholemafter, 1571, p. 29.—In the Phenix Nef, 
imprinted by Jackfon, in 1593, p. 59, Thomas Lodge has 
the following couplet : 

“« For pittie pretze eies furceale, 

*« To give me warre, and grant me peace.” 
Ina comedy, which was written about the year 1602, and 
entitled “The Return from Parnaflus,? Furor Poeticus 
cries out: “Come pretty fhort nos’d nymph; O fweet 
“© ‘Thalia, I do kifs thy foot.”—~ Furor immediately adds: 

‘* He is a pretty inventor of flight profe; 

* But, there’s no fpirit in his grov’ling fpeech.”? 


(c) Mal. Sup. vol. i. p. 690; fonnet.332, 


(7) Comedy of Errors, a, 3, { 1 (e) Inquiry, 753 


H2 Marfton, 
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Marfton, defcending from his general topic, 
addreffed a fatire, “ 4d Rithmum :— 

« Come pretty pleafing fymphonie of word (f).” 
Now, the ver/e of Marfton was a written com- 
pofition (g). But, our {ceptical critic might have 
completely cleared up his moft fceptical doubts, 
by reading any page of WEBBE'S Difcourfe of 
Enghj/b Poetry, which was printed, in 1 586. 
Treating ‘of the different {pecies of poefies 
Webbe fays, ‘the third kind 1s a pretty rou nd 
“ yerfe.” _ He fubjoins; “ Behold the pretty 
“ paftoral contentions of Virgil in the third 
«< gologe.”’ To this he adds, that Abraham 
Fleming has many prety poe/is [poems] of his 
own. We here fee, that Webbe decifively 
applies the epithet pretty to written compo- 
fitions, as Elizabeth applied the fame epithet 


(f) Three Bookes of Satyres: Printed by J. R. Anno 
Dom. 1599) Sig’. D. 
« Be not fo fearful (pretty foules) to meete, 
« As Flaccys is the fergeant’s face to greete.”” 


(zg) See the Dedication of Florio’s. World of Words, 
1598, where, in {peaking of writers, he fays,. “ Boccace is 
“ prettie bard, yet, underftood: And our William ‘Thomas 
“ hath done prettilie.”—William Thomas had publifhed 
«© The Italian Grammar and DiGtionary.” [Herbert, 875 J 
On the margin of the tranflation of Herodotus, imprinted 
by John Day, in 1583, fol. 21, b, there is the following 
note: “ A Prety Difcourfes {hewing the means how Cree- 
« fus and Aftyages came to be of a kinne.” 

ta 
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to the prettye verfes of Shak{peare. During 
that age, it became proverbial to fay, ‘‘ Every 
“ thing is pre¢tie, when it is htt.” John 
Taylor, the water-poet, wrote an epigram, 
upon the proverb: 

“ There is a faying old, but not fo wittie, 

« That when a thing is little, it is prettze: 

«« This doating age of our’s it finely fits; 

«© Where many men, thought wife, have pretty wits (A) 

But, whatever doubts our {ceptical critic 
may have about the epithet pretty, he has 
none about the impropriety of the word our- 
jelfe, as an unity: He has never found it in 
any manufcript of that age, written as one 
word. In the copious volume of our Jan- 
guage, he could not have found a word more 
varioufly joined, and disjoined, than the pro- 
noun /eif(z). It was from Elizabeth her-felf, 
that he learned to make a disjunctive of this 
copulative, /e/f When the Queen thanked 
the Earl, and Countefs of Shrewfbury for their 


99 
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(b) Works, 1630, p. 264, Taylor was born in 15843 
and was, of courfe, the contemporary of Shakfpeare, though 
twenty years younger: The waterman muft have often 
feulled Shak{peare, who is faid to have lived on The Bank- 
fide: They muft have chopp’d verfes together. If the con- 
verfations of the greateft dramatift, with the greateft water- 
poet, could be retrieved, what a prodigious difcovery it would 
be: Let us not defpair! Shakfpeare has the fame play on 
pretty and little, in Love’s Labour Loft, 


(7) See Johnfon, in Vo. f/f. 
H 3 rare 
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‘tare prefent to her paramour, Leicefter, fhe 


(2) wrote § “in how thanckfal forte we ac- 
* Cent the fame at both. your hands, not as 
«done ufito him but to ov owne elf, reputing 
<< him as annother our felfe* We herein fee, 
indeed, how Elizabeth could feparate, and 
conjoin, her ‘deareft object. But, our inquirer 
ought to have gone back, to her. grandfather’s 
time, fora genuine {pecimen of the unity of 
the word /e/f. - Lord Bacon -(/) fays, that the 
inftruCtions, which Henry 7th gave to his am- 
baffadors, when he fent them to woo the 
young Queen of Naples, were: exgui/itely pen- 
ned. Here they are(m): “ Inftruccionns geven 
** by the Kinges Highneffe to his trufty and 
well beloved fervauntes Franceys Marfyn, 
*« James Baybroke, and John Stile, thewing 
** how they thall order theym/e/f when they thall 
* come to the prefence of the old Quene of 
** Naples and the young Quene hir doughter,” 
The anfwers are {till more exguiitely penned, 


~~ 
wn 


A fhort example will prove feveral points ; 


** As we be informyd that the faid quynes 
«* have their logeynges everyche of theym fe- 
(4) Lodge, I. vol. di. 155, (/) Hiftory of Henry 7, 


(m) ‘The inftructions of Henry 7th to his ambafladors 
Were printed for Becket and De Hondt, in 1761. 


€ vera] 
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« veral by theym/elfe and everyche of theyme 
“« have their fervantes men women and fclavis 
‘* by zheym felfe not w* ftondeynge the: faid 
** quynes do kepe their aftates & howfe 
holdys bothe jointly togethers as ooz houfe- 
* hold.’—And, Henry 8th did not difparage 
the ftyle of his father (z). This exgusfite 
writing had not become quite unfafhionable 
in Elizabeth’s days. In her aforefaid letter 
of thanks to Lord and Lady Shrewfbury, fhe 
tells them ; “* Ye might think yourfelfes moft 
““unhappye yf yae frved [here is’a fine fpe- 
“ cimen of the fyncope} fuch a’ prince as 
** fhould not be as readye gratyouflie to ‘con- 
‘¢ fider of yt or thankfullie to acknowledge 
“* the fame.” Se/f; at that refplendent pe- 
riod, was much ufed in compofition ; and, by 
Shakfpeare, often very harfhly, as Johnfon has 
well exemplified ( 0). Yet, Spenfer has paint- 


Aa 
“ 


(x) In Henry 8th. Anfwere unto a certayne letter of 
Martyn Luther ;—“ which boke, faith the-royal author, we 
“© regardynge (as it was worthy) cotempned and nat wolde 
“© vouche fafe any thing to reply reputyng omrfelfe in 
«© Chrift’s caufe, (nat to good with a right mearie man to rea- 

“© fon or cotrary) but nothing metely fruteleffe with a leude 
«* Frere to rayle.”” [Herbert’s Printers, vol. i, p.-298.] 


(0) Johnfon, in Vo. Seif. 
H 4 ed 
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ed jfelf, fo ftrikingly, as to furnifh our artift 
with a fine fubject: | 


“¢ Before the door, fat fel/fe-confuming care, 
“Day and night, keeping wary watch, and ward.” 


Recollecting Shak{peare’s wench of excellent 
difcourfe, our {ceptical critic only eftates 
diflike to the excellence of Shakfpeare’s veries, 
as exprefled by Elizabeth. He calls on the 
believers, to produce an example of the word 
excellence being applied, in that age, to written 
compofitions: He knows of no fuchexample(p). 
Had he looked into the Concordance, he would 
have found in the Englith Bible, the word ex- 
cellence applied to almoft every thing in art, or 
nature, written and unwritten (4). 

He doth not, however, efitate diflike to the 
word amufe: He was quite {candalized, that 
Elizabeth, who underftood eight languages, 
fhould ufe the word amuze, which, in its pre- 
fent fenfe, is perfectly modern (7). He runs 
‘over the beadroll of dictionaries; of Barrett, 
-and Bullokar, Cawdrey, Cockeram, and Kerfey, 


(p) Inquiry, 79. 


{q) See the Colophon of The hyftory Sege and deftruc- 
ction of TROY, printed by Pynion in 1513: 
“© Go lytell boke (and put the in the grace 
«© Of hym that is) mofte of excellence,” 


(r) Inquiry, 81. 
Sherwood 
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Sherwood, and Philips [Phillips]; in order to 


make out his point. Coles is the firft lexico- 
grapher, who furnifhed him with an example 
of “amufe’ to put [one] “in a dump,” 
though he knows not when Coles firft pub- 
lithed his Englith Di€tionary (s). Why will 
our critic make a parade with his lexicogra~ 
phers, without looking into the very diction- 
ary, which would have fhown him amujfe in 
the prefent fenfe. In Howel’s Lexicon Tetra- 
glotton, an Englith - French - Italian - Spanifh 
DiGtionary, which he compiled, before the 
Reftoration, and publifhed in (¢) 1660, our 
inquirer would have found to amu/e, amufed, an 
amufer, an amufement. It were worthy of his 
philological diligence to inquire, whether lan- 
guage exifted before dictionaries ; or dictiona- 
ries before language. His inquiries would pro- 
bably find that, though the Englifh language 
had been fpoken, and written, for ages, yet, 
that the origin of Englifh dictionaries, and the 
birth of Elizabeth, have nearly the fame 


(s) It was firft publifhed, in 1676. 


(t) This large peece of Induftry, was dedicated by Howel 
to Charles 2d, in May 1660, “when the difmal clowd, 
« which had put a fea of feparation between the king and 
« his fubjeéts, was {cattered in lefs than twelve hours, to the 
<¢ wonderment of mankind.” 


epoch. 
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epoch (#). As amufements had long exifted 
in England ; fo the word, in its various forms, 
exifted there, before Howell placed them in 
his alphabet. Cotgrave, as quoted by Mr, 
Malone, certainly ufed the word amufe, irs 
r6r1. If it exifted in our language before 
fowell ufed it; may not) the» word have alfo 
exifted in it, before it was written by Cot= 
grave? Elizabeth, and Shak fpeare, were not 
only amufed themfelves, but were the -caule 
of amufement -in others, before Cotgrave, 
“ the ‘pioneer of literature, was driven by the 
** fear of evil, ito labour at one ef the lower 
** employments of life,” 

Yet, is it-ione of -the fallacies, which 
abound in Te Inquiry, to fuppofe, that a word 
does ‘not exift-in our language, becaufe the 
‘critic: cannot find it in his library. If a dic- 
‘tionary ‘be a election, rather than a colleétion, 
of the words in our maternal Lngly/he 3 a dic- 
tionary cannot afford a decifive proof of the 
non-exiftence of a word, in fome other book, 


(2) In fact, there did not exift, at the birth of Elizabeth, 
any dictionary of “ oure maternall Englythe tongue :” as 
may be inferred from the filence of Herbert, though there 
‘doubtlefs were vocabularies of Englith and Latin: The 
Promptorius Puerorum, printed by Pynfon, in 1469, was the 
“frit Englifh, and‘Latin, dictionary, Herbert, vel. i, p.248. 


which 
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which the lexicographer may never have read. 


And it is a fallacy, which, in the fame man-_ 


ner, contaminates ‘every page of the Inquiry, 
to fuppofe, that a word was, for the firft time, 
introduced into our {peech, when it was firft 
arranged in our dictionaries; as if lexicogra= 
phy were coeval with our language. Such 
is the abfurdity of megatzve arguments, which 
are, as unfounded in faéc#, as they are falla- 
cious in veafoning. A critic muft \be weak, 
indeed, who argues, that a word does not 
exift ; becaufe he cannot find it: Still weaker 
mutt the critic be to infift, that a book, con- 
fifting of many words, does not exift on earth ; 
‘becaufe he cannot find it in his library. 
Every collector of curious {pecimens of the 
typographic art is ambitious of poflefiing 
fome black-letter book, which Ames had 
never feen, nor Herbert ever heard of. It 
is not, then, rational, for a commentator on 
Shakfpeare to infift, that a writing of Shak- 
{peare does not exift; becaufe it is'not in his 
collection (v). We may fee this pofition ex- 

emplified 


(v) I happen to poffefs, among my few books, Shak- 
fpeare’s VENus and Aponts, which was printed, in 1627, 
at Edinburgh, by John Wreitton, and “ to bee fold in his 
’* fhop a little beneath the Salt Trone;’? Yet, this rare 
book 
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emplified in the darrennefs of Capell’s Shak- 
jfpeariana, after all his refearch. If a book may 
be found in fome library, though it be not in 
every library, may not a word be difcovered 
by the thorough fearch of a more penetrating 
eye, although it may have efcaped the fuper- 
ficial infpection of a {ceptical inquirer? In- 
deed, as our great lexicographer has obferved, 
it is hard to keep a bufy eye freadily fixed upon 
evanefcent atoms, or a difcurfive mind upon 
evanescent truth, 

Thus much for the language of Elizabeth’s 
epiftle to Shakfpeare. We are now to examine 
the fuperfcription ; for what it is, and for what 
it is not (w). The particularity “‘ For Majffer 
“ William Shakfpeare at the Globe bye Thames,” 
now roufes {cepticifm from his apathy. His 
worfhip would have learned, from a little in- 
quiry, that it was the fafhion of the age, and 
of Elizabeth, to be very circumftantial in her 
fuperfcriptions : Her famous letter of thanks, 
which has fupplied fo many inftructive no- 
tices, fie dire@ed ‘* To our right truftie, and 
** right wel-belovid Coufin and Counfellor 


book is not mentioned by Mr. Malone, among the editions 
of Shakfpeare’s poems 5 becaufe he fuppofed, no shina that 
it did not exit. 
{w) Inquiry, 83, 
66 Th’ 
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«« Th’ Erle of Shrewfbury, and to o’. right © 
«¢ dere and right wel-beloved Coufin the 
<¢ Countefle, Ais Wyfe (x).”” Knowing, that 
there was then only one theatre of that name, 
fhe was ftrictly erammatical, in directing for 
a player, and writer of plays, at the Globe; 
which, ftanding on The Bankfide, was fitly 
defcribed as dye Thames (y). This mayden 
(cholar would have incurred the cenfure of 
Afcham, though at the fame time enfured the 
praife of Mr. Malone, if the had directed her 
own mefienger, whoever he were, the mafter 
of her pofts, or the mafter of her revels, ** to 
«“ make haft,-haft, poft haft, for thy lif (z).” 
After clearing from his way this trath of 
words, our inquirer is ready to lay a ftrong 
foundation of fags. “ The Globe Theatre,” 


(x) Lodge’s [luft. vol. it. p. 155: And fee the-very par- 
ticular fuperfcriptions of Burghley, every where, in the 
fame book. 


(y) See Skinner in Vo. By. from the Anglo Saxon &:, 
Big ; Prope, Fuxta: And hence, the Agnomen, or By-name. 
See alfo Johnfon in Vo. By; Befide ; near to ; noting prox- 
imity of place: The Globe was certainly within eighty 
paces of the river, in that part, which has been greatly en- 
croached on by embankment, during the laft two centuries. 

(z) See our inquirer’s amplifications in p. 83-43 as if a 
controvertift, who was coming forward with an anachro- 
nifm, wanted fuch verbofity. 

fays 
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fays he, ‘* was not built at the time to which 
<¢ this letter muft be referred(a).” ‘This let- 
ter, then, was either, written before the ath ' 
of September 1588 ; or, it was never written : 
On that day, the Earl of Leicefter, who was 
invited to the play, at Hampton-court, died, 
at Cornbury, in Oxfordfhire, on his way to 
Kenelworth (4). If the Globe theatre were 
not built till after the 4th of September 1588, 
the anachronifm would certainly prove the {pu- 
rioufnefs of Elizabeth’s epiftle. Yet, is it the 
bufinefs of the public accufer to make out his 
point from facts, without trufting to negative 
reafonings. Neither Aggas’s map of London, 
which is fuppofed to have been made, in 1568 ; 
nor Vertue’s engraving of a map of London,’ 
in 1560; nor Braun’s map, in 1573; exhibit, 
fays he, the leaft trace of any playhoufe (c). 


(a) Inquiry, 84. 

(2) Dugdale’s Warwick, p. 359; the Life of Leicefter, 
1727, p- 281 :—There is a letter, which has been already 
quoted, in Lodge’s II. vol. ii. p. 377-83 dated on the 6th of 
September, 15838, at Sheffeld Lodge, in Yorkfhire, two days .. 
after the death of Leicefter, from the Earls of Shrewfbury 
and Derby; offering their condolence, and fervices: This 
early date, after his pins at fo great a diftance, proves 
how fpeedily the great men of that reign had their informa- 
tion of important events, 

(c) Inquiry, 84. 

As 
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As thefe witnefles fay nothing, they prove’ 


nothing. His next witnefs will, doubtlefs, be 
more loquacious, and conclufive. Chytreus, 

a German, vifited Lendon, in 1579; and, “ if 
“ any fuch building then exifted, in South- 
‘© wark, he, without doubt, would have al- 
<¢ luded to it(d).”” Chytreus, then, proves as 
little, as the former witneiles (¢}. The public 
accufer, indeed, admits, that there were plays 
exhibited. in’ Southwark, as early as IS9Q% 
but he denies, “ that there was any regular 


*‘ theatre, on the Bankfide, oxprefily, built 
“ for fcenick exhibitio — ):” Neither the 
admitting, nor the denying, here, prove any 


thing. Now, the eT ceuitees evince, 
that there were, before the year 1 g81, “ Cer- 
“« tain companies of players heretofore ufing 
“¢ their common exercife of playing within 
«¢ and about the city of London, who were 
2 » 
O50 

(2) The council-regifter of the roth November 1578, 
proves, * that there were certain players, within the Bo- 
“< rough of Southwark, and other places near adjoining, in 
“< chat part of Surrey,” at, and before, that epoch, what- 
ever Chytrzus may have not feen. 

(f) Id: But the council-regifter of date the rrth of 
May 1586 proves, that there was then a regular playhoufe, 
in St. Saviour’s parifh, which was emphatically called, 
“ The Theatre,” by the record, 


ok only 
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« only brought up, from their youth, in the 
practice, and profeffion, of mufic, and play- 
«ing (g).” The fac& is, that as early as 1570, 
there were feveral regular playhoufes erected 
in, or about the city of London (4): When 
the playhoufes were ordered to be pulled down, | 
within the city, in 1580, the Theatre, in 
Blackfriars, efcaped the fury of the fanatics (2). 
The perfecution of the drama, at that epoch, 
within the city, probably drove the players, 
over the Thames, into The liberty of the Clink, 
in St. Saviour’s parifh. In October 1587, the 
inhabitants of Southwark complained to the 
privy council, that their lordfhips’ order, for 
reftraining plays, on Sundays, was not obferved 
in Surrey, “ particularly within the Liberty of 
<< the Clink, and in the parifh of St. Sa- 
« yiour’s (4).” Now, from thefe facts, it is 
inferible, that there was a regular theatre, 


within The liberty of the Clink, on the Bankfide, 
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(g) Regifter, 34 December 1581. 

(2) Mal. Shak. vol. i. 2d pt. 363; Steevens’s Shak. 
vol. li. p. 154. | 

(i) Id: And fee Northbrook’s Treatife againft Dicing, 
Dancing, Plays, and Enterludes, 1579, which fpeaks of 
the Theatre, and Curtain, and other fuch like places; 
p- 28-29. 

(4) Regifter, 29th Otober 1587. ‘ 

which 
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which is within that Lzderty: And, Norden’s 
map of London, which was engraved, in 1593, 
at whatever time the furvey may have been 
made, exhibits ze Playhouf?, on the Bank- 
fide (4). But, our inquirer infifts, though 
without authority, “ that this was not the 
<¢ Globe, but the Rofe theatre, which was fo 
«¢ denominated from Rofe-alley, near which 
‘© it ftood, as the Globe probably derived 

‘¢ name from Globe-alley (m).’’ And he fixes 
upon the year 1594, as the probable epoch 
of the building of the Globe theatre. He pro- 
duces a bond, and a contract, to eftablifh his 
point: But, though they prove fome thing, 
they do not prove enough ; the bond, fpeak- 


(2) Mr. Malone fays, generally, in Southwark : [In- 
quiry, 86.]—But, the fite of the Globe theatre was, and 
is, called, by the people of the parifh, T/e Bankfide. See 
Strype’s edition of Stow’s London, vol: ii. p.8. 

(m) Inquiry, 86: But, Norden’s map, 1592, and Strypes 
vol.iis 7, prove clearly, that Rofe-alley, and Globe-alley, did 
not then exift; and fo, thefé alleys originated from the 
theatres, and not the theatres from them: Qn the bank of 
the river, there was, at that epoch, ‘+a row of tenements ;”’ 
but behind them, there were gardens, and a park; as Nor- 
den’s map, and Strype, and the Parz/b books of St. Saviour’s, 
demonftrate—QOn the rath of June 1575, “ the Parifhion- 
“ ers agreed to deliver to the Queen’s barns at Greenwich 
« two Hats of firft cut hay, thirty-fix truffles to the load, 
« and fixty pounds to each trufs.” [The Parifh books of 
that date], 

i ing, 
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ing, generally, of the performance of certain 
articles of agreement ; and the contract, re- 
ferring, in 1599, to the /ate erected Globe on 
The Banke (2). The fact is, as I have fhown, 
in 


(1) Mr. Malone fays exprefsly, “ that the Globe theatre 

“ was not fituated by Thames, but in Maiden-lane, a ftreet 
“ in Southwark at /ome diffance from the river, as is proved 
«“ by an authentic document in my poffeffion.” [Inquiry, 
p.84.] The contract, dated the 8th of January 1599-1600, 
as exprefsly refers “ to the late ere€ted playhoufe, on the 
«¢ BANKE, in the faid parifh of St. Saviours, called THE 
« Grose.’ [ Mal. Shak. vol.i. part ad. p.326, Inquiry, p.87.] . 
Now, thefe contradictions, between our inquirer, and his 
ewn documents, demonftrate, that his pofitions muft be 
wrong ; and of courfe, that his point is unfupported by cre- 
dible proof.—On the contrary ; I maintain, that the Globe 
was fituated on the Bank, within eighty paces of the river, 
which has fince receded from its former limits ;. that the 
Globe ftood on the fite of John Whatley’s windmill, which 
is at. prefent ufed for grinding colours ; as I was affured by 
an intelligent manager of JBarclay’s brewhoufe, which 
covers, in its ample range, part of Globe alley; and that 
Whatley’s windmill ftands due fouth, from the weftern fide 
of Queenhythe, by the compafs, which I fet for the exprefs 
purpofe of afcertaining the relative bearing of the windmill 
to the oppofite objects on the ‘Thames: Now, the PLay- 
HOUSE, on Norden’s map,. ftands due fouth of the weftern 
fide of Queenhythe, or Broken-wharff; fo that, as far as 
the compafs can guide us, we have demonftration, that the 
fite of Norden’s playhoufe, and of Whatley’s windmill is 
the fame: But, Mr. Malone affures us explicitly, “ that 
“ the Rofe theatre food more to the weft,” than Norden’s 
playhoufe 5. 

L 
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in the note below, that the public accufer, 
and his own proofs, contradict each other, 
while both ftand oppofed to demontftration. 
Now, if there be’certainty in facts; if there 
be any demonftration in proofs ; it will follow, 
that he has failed, in eftablifhing his point ; 
and, of confequence, he is unwarranted, in 
his conclufion :—“* Thus we fee the Globe 
s theatre did not éxift at the time to which 
« this letter muft\be ‘referred (0).” On the 
contrary, Norden’s map is evidence, that the 
Globe was built defore the year 15933 and 
the council-regifter is proof, that it may, 
probably, have exifted, as early as 1586. 
The public accufer now goes on, in th 
fame ftrain of contradiGtion, and affumption, - 
to compare the anachronifm, which he -has 
thus failed to eftablith, with events, and dates, 
which cannot be difputed. Leicetter, who 
was to attend Elizabeth to the play at Hamp- 
ton-court, was in Holland, during the greatelt 


>) 


playhoufe; fo that; according to his own foewing, the Rofe 
theatre, and Norden’s playhonfe, cannot be, the fame : And; 
the council-regifter of the 11th May 1586 proves, that 
there was a playhoufe, within St. Saviour’s parifh, which 
was then, emphatically called The Theatre. Howe’s Chro- 
nicle, p. 1003, aflerts, that the theatre, or playhoufe, called 
the Globe, was upon the Bank/ide, neer London. 
(o) Inquiry, $8. 
P52 part 
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part of the year 1586: He returned to Lon- 
don, on the 23d of November; and went, 
late at night, to the court, at Richmond : 
He departed for Holland,-on the 25th of 
June 1587: But, he was recalled on the oth 
of November 1587; and he arrived in Eng- 
land, in December, 1587(p). From 1587, he 
remained at home, till his death, on the 4th 
of September 1598 (g). And, the public ac- 
cufer profeffes, “ to thow beyond a doubt, that 
«the Queen was not at Hampton-court 
«« during’ the holydays in either of the pes 
“ riods above mentioned (7).” 


5} Howe’s Chron. p.742. But, hiftory has not yet fixed 
F p ¢ > y y 
the date of that event. Churchyard has, however, in his fiz/- 
torical Difcourfe on the Civil Wars in the Netherlands, 1602 
i ? b) 
. 102, given an accurate narrative of Leicefter’s return 
P » ’ 
in the following manner: “ The 14th of November, re- 
“‘ turning into. Zeland, [from Holland] to vifit the cities 
there; and fo, at Vere, in Zeland, reconciling unto him 
_ © certaine captaines of the garrifon, in /fecret manner, he 
«© departed thence, the 21ft of November; and at length, 
“ taking fhip at Flufhing the 17 of December anno 1587, 
«© he returned the fecond and laft time into England.” 


(7) Inquiry, 89: And fee Stow, Howe’s edition, p. 740 
—44:—Brook fays he died, in 1586. [Catal. of the Suc- 
ceflion of Kings, and Nobles, 1619, p.136.] This is the 
herald, who was to correét the errors of Camden ! 

(vr) Iinguiry, go. 


He 


co 
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He opens his proof with his ufual perztio 
principi. After putting it upon others. to 
fhow, that the Queen was at Hampton-court, 
during fome part of thofe periods, he pro- 
duces his firft proof. “ The regular time,” 
fays he, ‘* for the exhibition of plays at court 
‘© was Chriftmas, Twelftide, Candlemas, and 
« Shrovetide.”’ He might have more cor- 
rectly added, Childermasday, Sundays, and other 
days (s). Here, then, he fails. He fpeaks (7) 
next of the inconvenience of the apartments 
at the Queen’s palaces; in order to fhow the 
improbability of plays being acted, at Hamp- 
ton-court: But, the council-regilters prove, 
that there were plays acted there, at Chrift- 
mas 1575, and at Chriftmas 1591 (w): Now, 
here, again he fails, in his fecond proof. ,.He 
will be more fuccefsful, perhaps, in his third 
proof: “ From the. beginning of December 
“1587, to the 8th day of July 1588, fhe 
<< refided at Greenwich.” His pofition is, as 


(s) Council-regifter, 21ft February 1573, 14th Fe- 
bruary 1579: and the regifter, 1575—1579—1591-2— 
1 588—1990-gI. 

(¢) Inquiry, 90-1. 

(x) Regitters, 20th January 15763 and 7th March 15923 
which contain warrants, for paying the players, who acted at 
Hampton-court, on thofe days. 
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the context evinces, that fhe ‘refided, conti- 
nually, during that period, at Greenwich. He 
ought to have added, what was very material, 
indeed, for him to conceal, that the court 
was at Hacney, on the 16th of April(v) 1588, 
where Leicefter was prefent. Now, this is 
a moft important abfence from Greenwich. 
It was at this period, if ever, that the Queen, 
and Leicefter, went to the play, at Hampton- 
court, which is only a fhort journey from 
Hacney. And he thus fails in his third proof: 
and, failing in all his proofs, he has failed in 
fhowing, ‘Wage a doubt, that her majefty 
was not at Hampton-court, in any of thofe 
periods, when Leicefter could have pleafed 
her, by his prefence, and Shakf{peare amufed 
her, by his acting. | 
After all thofe failures, the public accufer 
comes, by a regular approach, to his /a/, and 
fatal objection to Elizabeth’s epiftle. He 
opens the trenches, in his accuftomed man- 
ner, by begging admiffion, inftead of forcing 
the place. He is aftonifhed to fee the modett, 
and carelefs Shak{peare “¢ feduloufly docketing 


(v) Couhcil-regifter of that date; and fhe did not return 
to Greenwich till ‘che 21ft of April: fhe was alfo abfent, 
from Greenwich, in February 1588, as appears by the re- 
gifter of the 6th of February, 

| <¢ his 
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« his papers with the a oe exactnefs of 
‘© a merchant or attorney(w).” It is {till more 
remarkable, he (*) fays, that the poet t fhould 
take fuchcare of this craciousepiltle; ¥ yet, fhould 
not have preferved the prettye verfes, which 
gave occafion to it (y).. Our {ceptical Critic is 
fcandalized, that the Lord Chamberlain fhould 
have prefented the prettye verfes, inftead of 
the mafter of the raed or the treafurer of 
the chamber, who were, “‘ ike 
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the proper perfons to convey to pk 
mandates, and royal bounties ; as if the > Lord 
Chamberlain, and ladies of the court, had not 
been in the conftant practice of Prstenng 
books to the Queen, and communicating royal 
acknowledgments (z). If Coeairaal pre- 
fented 


(w) Inquiry, 97. (x) Id. 

(y) Thefe verfes, we have feen, the poet ¢ did preferve; 
and the commentator criticized them, without recog mz Bing the 
atherial gueft. 


(z) In 1594, the Geffa Grayorum were prefented befor 

the Queeen, who, being pleafed with the enter tainment, 
“© willed the Lord Gheniee lain, that the gentlemen fhould 
“¢ be invited, on the next day, and prefented to her: Her 
¢ majefty gave them her hand to kifs, with moft gracious 
«< words of commendation to them particularly, and in ge- 
« neral to Gray’s Inn, as an houfe fhe was much beholden 
to; for that it did always ftudy for fome {ports to prefent 
T4 « unto 
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’ Le. | fented his Conceit to Elizabeth, in Peg; at 
tt Hfampton-court ; why might not Shakfpeare 
prefent his prectye verfes to her, by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s hands: And, if Elizabeth 
| thanked Lambarde, perfonally, for his printed 
tlt book ; why might fhe not thank Shakfpeare, 
by an epiftle, for his unprinted fonnets? We 
may perceive, from her interview with Lam- 
barde, that Elizabeth perfectly underftood 
: Shakfpeare’s axiom: “ The pooreft: fervice is 
ig ** repaid with thanks.” 

1 The public accufer comes at length to his 
laft topic. Tis fatal objection“is not “ to the 
* diffimilitude, but the total and intire diffi- 
** miulitude of every part of the writing of this 
“letter (except the fignature) from Eliza- 
* beth’s genuine hand- writing (2).” His latt 
topic, he proves, exactly, in his former made. 


“ unto her.” [Nic. Prog. Geffa Grayarum, p. 49.] On the 
4th of Auguft 1601, William Lambarde prefented to Queen 
Elizabeth, in her privy chamber, at Greenwich, his Pan- 
defia Rotulorum, whercof fhe had given him the charge, on 
the aft of January preceding; “ Her majeftie chearfullie 
* received the fame into her hands, faying:—you intended 
* to prefent this book unto me by the Counte/s of Warwick; 
“ but 1 will none of that; for if any fubject of mine do me 
*¢ afervice, I will thankfullie accept it from his own bands.” 
- [Id fign. G. 41.] 


(a) Inquiry, 103. 
| « From 
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s From the examination of various fac /imi- 
ges, Vhe o( by tays, 1° it appears that her 
«* hand-writing gradually enlarged as fhe ad- 
‘© vanced in life; and that in ee vear eae 
* or 1688, it was at leaft a fourth, perhaps a 
« third, larger than her writing gh: the 
“ came to the throne.’ Is it, then, wonder- 
ful, that he fhould have found in this epiftle, 
which was, no doubt, haftily written, as the 
paffed through Pontius ® no lefs | few er} 
‘¢ than fix grofs errors,” he fhould have faid, 
fix difimilarities: ‘The wonder had been, had 
any fimiiarity been found. Who.could paral- 
lel Elizabeth, who was fo unparallel to herfelf, 
at different periods of her various life? IT have 
compared the fac fimiles of Elizabeth’s figna- 
ture, which he has taken the trouble to (c} 
engrave, with a fac-/imile in Lodge’s (d@)} Illuf- 
trations, and with a fac-fimile of the Queen’s 
fignature in Forbes’s (e) ftate-papers: But, 
they are fo diffimilar in the general refem- 

blance, fo unlike in the perenne and fo different 
in the flourifhes, that I could thew six grofs 
errors, in the beft of them ; if there could be 


(6) Inquiry, 104. (c) Inquiry, plate 1. 


(2) Vol. i. plate 10. (ec) Vol. p. 59. 


derived 
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amufement, which would repay the trouble of 
detection. The public accufer aflerts, as his 
concluding proof, what, indeed, is equally 
unwarranted by the fact, as his former af- 
fumptions, that ‘“‘ her genuine autographs are 
8 bolt-upright (f):" Of bolt-uprightnefs, how- 
ever, who can judge, without a p/ummet? But, 
of contradicting contradictions, there is no end! 

I here clofe my apology for the believers, 
which I fubmit to this critical court, on this 
head. of the Inquiry. It will be eafily recollect- 
ed, that the pudlc accufer undertook, by fpe- 
cial inveftigations, to confute the general ar- 
gument of the frft-fecizon, which coneluded fo 
ftrongly, in their favour. His feveral objec~ 
tions, I have fully examined. But, I have 
found, in his affertions, fo little reality ; in his 
‘sument, fo little confiftence; in his pre- - 
tences, fo little candour ; in his jokes, fo little 


al 


(f) Inquiry, 105. In order to verify the affertion, with 
regard to the dolt-uprightne/s of Elizabeth’s autographs, 
I compared a great number of her fignatures, which 
are preferved in the College of Arms: And, it appeared 
diftinctly to me, that the main ftroke of the E was uniformly 
defigned to be upright; but that, generally, the fmall letters 
incline to the left, particularly, from the 6 in Elizadeth. So 
that the aflerted uprightnefs of the Queen’s autograph is not 
wholly confiftent with the real truth. 


rifibility ; 
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(zc) rifibility ; that I flatter myfelf, he will be 
allowed to take nothing by bis motion, although 
he may be admitted to be right by chance, 
rather than convincing by argument. 


(g) In the Inquiry, p. 102, Mr. Malone has indeed made 
one good joke, at the expence of the believers: He feigns a 
committee of the Crofs-row, B. C.)D,E. O)aP.\ (RR. 
who are fuppofed to be fitting on “ the Mifceilaneous Papers;” 
and when the anachronifm of an allufion to balloons, and to 
the earthquake at Lifbon, was objected, over-ruled the ob- 
jection; having “ unanimoufly voted it of no weight what- 
6 ever.” At the joke, | am prepared to laugh: — But, [ am 
not prepared, if it were allowable -to introduce fiction into 
the dete&tion of forgery, to admit the truth of the anachro- 
nifm. ‘There were balloons in the age of Elizabeth, and 
Shakfpeare. For the word; fee Florio’s World of Words, 
1598, in Vo. ballone, a great ball; adballone.. For the thing; 
fee A Thoufand Notable things of fundrie Sorts, printed by 
Roberts, in 1601; book 10, No. 37, “ how to make a 
« bladder leap from place to place ;” and No. 49, ‘how 
& to make an egg afcend into the air:” Both thefe tricks 
were performed, like fimilar tricks of modern times, by the 
rarefaclion of air. For an account of the earthquake at 
London, and other places, including Lifbon, no doubt, fee 
Spenfer’s Three proper Letters, printed hy Bynneman, in 
1580, p. 22; wherein may be read “a grave meteorologi- 
«“ call conference, touching earthquakes.’’~-We may hence 
obferve, how eafy it is to fupply zgnorance with anachronifiny 
to fill vacuity with wander, and to tickle folly with a joke. 
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LORD SOUTHAMPTON; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In opening the Apology, on this head: of 
the fubject, the believers are again led, by the 
fact, to obferve, that the obje@ions, which 
had been ftrongly ftated, during the firft pe- 
riod of difquifition, are either relinquifhed 
wholly, or fupported feebly, fince the publica- 
tion of the Mi/cellaneous Papers. 

To the fignature of Lord Southampton, by 
his zit/e, it was objected by thofe, who pre- 
tended to know parliamentary ufages, that the 
practice of the peers, in figning by their titles, 
without their baptifmal names, did not com- 
mence, for a century, after the epoch of his cor- 
refpondence with Shak{peare. The fceptics ap- 
plauded this obje@tion to Lord Southampton’s 
fignature, as a decifive proof of the fiction. On 
the contrary, the believers heard it, without 
affenting to the truth of the premifes, or the 
fairnefs of the deduction; becaufe, recollecting 
precedents, they knew, that the objection was 
neither fupported by fact, nor juftified by 
cuftom, | | 

Without 
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Without referring to feudal times, when. 
men were known by the names of their lands, 
and barons diftinguithed themfelves by their 
titles, the pra@tice may be eafily traced. by 
precedents, and the cuftom clearly illuftrated 
by examples, at (ucceflive periods of our hif- 
tory. A few inflances from the remarkable 
fpecimens of fignatures in |Fenn's Letters, 
written during the times of our Edwards 
and Henrys, will throw abundant light on this 
curious fubject ; and alfo prove, that the mo- 
dern practice had a more early origin, than the 
objectors fuppofed. John de Vere, writing to 
John Patton, in the 38th of Henry 6th, con- 
cluded: ‘‘Uretyn at Wouenho, the xvii day; 
“ The Earl of Oxenford;—Oxenford (z).” 
We here fee, that the baptifmal name of this 
reat peer was not prefixed to his fignature. 
ohn Lord Scales, a nobleman of uncommon 
worth, concluded his letter to John Pafton 
thus :—‘“* Writen at Midelton the xvi day of 
«© Odtob’r ;—youre frende,—Scales (4).” One 
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(a) Fenn’s Let. vol. iii. p. 362. 


(4) Ib. 367. And fee autographs of Lord Oxenford, and 
Lord Scales, in vol. ii. platei. And fee Lord Ha/ffyng’s fig- 
nature, in the fame manner, in plate tv. and fo, of others, in 
the other plates:—-The faGt, then, is incontrovertible,.as to 

the 
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of the executors of Sir John Faftolf, writing 
to the ryght worcheppful Sere Mayfter fobn 
Stokes, a doGtor of the civil laws, and an officer 
of the bifhop’s court, concluded: ‘* Wretyn 
“in y° abbey of langeley the viii day of y* 
« monyth of may, the yeere of our lord 
“© m, cccc, Ix: youre preeft ; —~ abbot of 
« Jangeley (c).’’ And, even private gentle- 
men, in thofe days, figned their furnamesy 
without their baptifmal appellations ; as in a 
etter to Sir Robert Rokyfby “ be his fervant 
« and Bedman, Perfe (d): A fimilar practice 
continued, through the fubfequent (¢) reigns, 
though«the cuftom was not altogether uni- 
form (f)}. The knowledge of the believers 
was wartanted, then, in rejecting the ignorance 
of the fceptics, upon a point of archaeology, 
the fignature of peers, in thofe times, without their baptifmal 
appellations, or the initial letters of their names, and titles. 

(c) Ib, 400: and p. 422 for other fignatures, in the man- 
ner of anagrams. 

(d) Ib. 4343 and fee the autographs, in the fame volume; 
plate xvii—xvili—xix——xx: And, fee a letter, in September 
1603, figned Fowler, in Lodge's Il. vol. iil, p. 169. 

(¢) See Howard’s Collections, 160-61. 


f) See the autographs in Lodge’s Hluftrations vol. i. 
J grap g > 
plate 5, &c.—-And fee the autographs in F orbes’s ftate- 
papers, in the time of Elizabeth. 
which 
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which was fo clearly eftablifhed, and generally 
known: Yet, fays the public accufer, “in 
“ the reign of Elizabeth, as your lordthip 
«“ knows, noblemen in their fignatures ufually 
‘prefixed their Chriftian name to their (¢) 
“titles; though his own documents de- 
monftrate a contrary 5 he 

During the long, and 1 ae reign of 
Elizabeth, the practice of the peers, in their 
fignatures, went on 1 prune ee, from an- 
cient irregularity, towards modern uniform- 
ity. Let us take, as examples, the celebrated 
spinel of that maiden queen : 


Leycefter was very various, in his fignature : 
as we may fee, often, R. (4) Lecefter; Ro. (2) 
Lecefler; Ro,{4) Leycefter; R.Leycefter(/). 
Thefe varieties fufficiently prove, that there 


is no dra\ wing a true conclufion from a fingle 
Ver) 

autograph, in that age. This obfervation is more 

{trongly exemplified from t 

q | 


ous practice of Elizabeth’s other favourite : 
He figned, at times, Effex; R. Effex; Ro. 


(g) Inquiry, 184. (4) Peck’s Defid. 112-1 3er4. 
(z] Ib. 100-4-5-6. (4) Ib. 128-132, 


(4) Lodge’s Il. vol. ii: p. 286; and Mal. Inquiry, plate 
ii. which is a different autograph, in fome points, from the 
preceding, in Lodge. 


Effex : 
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Effex; Rob. Effex; and Robert Effex (mm). 


Now, the egregious fophiftry, of arguing from 
a fingle autograph, 1s apparent from thofe 
varieties. If any fyftem could: be deduced 
from fuch variety, I fhould conclude, -that 
when he was mott gay, he figned Effex, and 

/ when he was moft grave, he fubfcribed Robert 
Effex (2). 

The public accufer, however, comforts him- 
felf, with (0) remarking, that ‘‘ whatever exam- 
*< ples of the modern practice may occafionally 
** be foundinancient times, Henry, Lord South- 
<* ampton prefixed his C4rz/izan name to his ti- 
« tle; a. practice, which feems to have been 
«¢ hereditary in his family ; for the autograph 
«¢ of his father—-(H. Southampton) is in the 
« Mufeum.” Strange! That fo accurate a lo- 
gician fhould continually argue againft the 


(m) See Birch’s Mem. vol. it. p. 444-5—458—486 : 
Howard’s Collections, 232—521. See the Cabala, p. 213- 
15, for feven letters to Secretary Davifon, figned R. Effex; 
p- 216, two to the Queen, figned, Ro. Effex; and p. 218, 
one letter to the Lord Keeper Ellefmere, figned, Effex: and, 
Birch’s Mem. prove, that he figned his Latin letters, 
LEfjexius. 


(x) While he lay, a condemned man, inthe Tower, he 
fubfcribed Robert Eilex, [Howard’s Col. 524: Birch’s 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 486.] 


(0) Inquiry, 184. 
conviction 
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conviction, which his own documents en- 
force. His autographs do not prove, that 
either the father, or the fon, prefixed their 
chriftzan names to their titles; fince they only 
prove, that they prefixed the mztval H:— 
Now, H might reprefent Humphry, Hugh, 
Hubert, Horatio, Herbert, Hamon, Hadrian, 
Hodge, Hector, Hob, Harry, Hobbinol, Henry, 
or Hildebrand. Here, then, he fails. But, 
he is certain of his pofition, that the father, 
and the fon, uniformly fubfcribed H. South- 
ampton. Had he looked into Howard’s Col- 
lections, he would have feen the fubfcription 
of the father, in the modern form, to be 
Southampton, without either his chriftian name, 
or the initial of it(~).. When he was rans 
facking, unfuccefsfully, every place for auto- 
graphs of Shak{peare’s patron, had he thrown 
his eyes on a white-letter publication of the 
Virginia Company, whereof his lordfhip was 
treafurer, he would have beheld the formal 
fub{cription of HENRY Southampton (q). Here, 

again, 


(p) See, in p. 226, a letter, dated the 27th of June 1573; 
now, the autograph, in the Inquiry, is affixed to an epiftle, 
dated July 26, 1572. (Inquiry, 185.] 

(7) See “His majefties gracious letter to the Earle of 


«© Southampton, treafurer, and to the Council and Company 
K “ of 
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again, he fails. ‘The believers. knew, from 
thofe remarkable examples, that there was no 
uniformity, in fignatures, during thofe times. 
His beft apology is, while the believers re- 
quire none, that he was mifled by the intem- 
perance of his zeal to reafon from a fancied 
uniformity, which being only a Will-o’-th’- 
wifp, led him headlong into “ the great bog of 
‘© Allen.” Here, with Lord Charlemont by 
his fide, he plunges a while. At length, they 
flounder through, “ by producing two letters 
“* written by Lord Southampton, the only Jet- 
“* ters of bis known to be extant (r).’ But, I 
have produced another letter of Lord South- 
ampton, written on a public occafion, publithed 
by authority, and made notorious from its 


“ of Virginia heere :’’ Commanding the prefent fetting up of 
filk works, and planting of vines in Virginia, &c. publifhed 
by authority: and printed by Kyngfton, 1622. Lord South- 
ampton’s name is fubfcribed, in the before mentioned form, 
of HENRY Southampton, to the letter, which the company 
in England fent, on that occafion, “To the Governour and 
“¢ Councell of State in Virginia.” ‘This pamphlet will now 
go down the ftream of time, borne along it by the names of 
Southampton, and Shakipeare; and will be remembered, in 
the annals of that country, ** where tobacco loves to grow.” 


(rv) Inquiry, p. 185. 


object. 
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object (s).. Once more, then, our inguirer 
fails, egregioufly: And, the believers may, 
at length, retort :— 


“ Thyfelf, from flattering felf-conceit defend, 
“ Nor, what thou doft not know, to know pretend! ”? 


But, it is felf-conceit, flatterin g felf-conceit, 
which is the bane of all refearch, and the ob-« 
{truction to. all knowledge. Never was this 
temark more fully proved, than in the bio- 
graphy of Lord Southampton, which Mr. 
Malone has feveral times touched upon ; yet 
has left it, either without fulnefs, in its 
facts, or precifion, in its notices. It may, 
therefore, be of ufe, to run over the life 
of Shakfpeare’s patron; in order to eluci- 
date this fubje& ; to point out the miftakes 
of error; and to eftablith the certainties, which 
are often mifconceived by fondnefs, and very 
often miftated by flattery. 

The family of Wryothfley, who were com- 
monly called Wrythe, may be found among 
the heralds, in the feveral reigns, from Edward 
4,to Henry (¢) 8. The grandfather of Shak- 
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(s) See yet another letter of Lord Southampton to Win- 
wood, dated the 6th Auguft 1613, in Win. Mem, vol. iii. 


P: 475: 


(#) See the Archzologia, vol. iii. p. 209, 
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{peare’s Southampton rofe, from being faucon- 
herald, to be lord chancellor, and an earl, un- 
der the capricious Henry vii. Lord South- 
ampton’s father was Henry, Earl of Southamp- 
ton; his mother was Mary, the daughter of 
Anthony, the firft Vifcount of Montague: And, 
he was born, on the 6th of OGober 1573 (uz). 
He had the misfortune to lofe his father, on 
the 4th of OGober (v) 1581; an event, which 
enabled his mother to marry, ere long, Sir 
Thomas Heneage; who, as treafurer of the 
chamber, had much conneétion with players, 
and writers of plays. Wherefoever Lord 
Southampton may. have received his earlieft 
learning, he compleated his education at Cam- 
bridge, and finifhed his ftudies at Grey’s 
Inn (w). 
From 
(u) Burghley had recorded, in his Diary, that Henry Earl 
of Southampton, was born in y 5733 [Murden, 792,] but 


Mr. Malone has afcertained, from the efcheat rolls of the 24 
of Eliz. the day of his birth. (Inquiry, 180. ] 

(v) Mr. Malone fays he died in 1583: [Shak. vol. x. p. 4. ] 
But, Brook, and the heralds, are as pofitive to the day, and 
month, and-year. [Cat. of Succeffion, p. 224.] 

(w) Dec. 11, 1585. Hen. Comes Southampton impubes 
12 annorum admiflus in matriculam Acad, Cant. [Reg*. 
Acad, Cantab.] Henricus Wriothfley Comes Southampton 
cocptaius in ordinem Magifirorwn in artibus per gratiam 


‘Fun 
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From the trammels of difcipline, he entered 
the world, on the 6th of OGober, 1594. When 
he was fcarcely of age, he had the honour to 
receive Shakfpeare’s dedication of Venus and 
Adonis, ** the firft heir of his invention:’ As 
another token of his /ove, Shakfpeare foon 
dedicated to his firft patron ‘* The Rape of 
“© Lucrece;” though “ but a fuperfluous moiety 
“ of his duty.” Itis eafy to conjecture, how 
this reciprocation of kindnefs commenced, be- 
tween the peer, who was eleven years younger 
than Shakfpeare, and the poet, who was ftrug- 
gling with the difficulties of life. We have 
already feen the origin of this connection, in 
the marriage of Sir Thomas Heneage, the 
treafurer of the chamber, with Lady South- 
ampton; in the confequent intercourfe of the 
family, with the play-houfe; and we may 


Jun. 6, 1589. [Regr. Acad. Cantab.]—This note, Mr, 
Craven Ord very obligingly copied for me from the late Mr. 
Cole’s copy of Wood’s Athenz, which is in his library. Lord 
Southampton was of St. John’s College. [Mal. Shak. vol.x. 
p: 4.] And, in June 1590, he entered himfelf of Lincoln’s Inn, 
it is faid, on the authority of Leland, inhis Excomia: But, 
the regifter of that inn, which has been fearched, fhows, that 
this affertion is a miftake, as to the inn; and a penfion-roll 
of Grey’s Inn has lately been found, in Lady Grey’s library, 
at Wreft, in Bedfordfhire ; in which penfion-roll [1611] 
Lord Southampton is mentioned as a member of Grey’s- 
Inn. 
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eafily fuppofe, that the youthfulnefs of Lord 
Southampton led him into all the gayeties of 
the world; as his paffion for fame made him 
the protector of letters. From this epoch, 
Lord Southampton may be faid to have been 
fed with dedications, the flatulent food of 
wandering vanity. 

But, Lord Southampton was ere long {mit- 
ten with love of a very different kind from 
Shakfpeare’s ; being captivated by the charms 
of the faire Miftre/s Varnon (x). The oppo- 
fition of Elizabeth made this a tedious court- 
fhip ; which ended, at length, in a comfort- 
lefs marriage. —“ He accompanied Lord Effex 
‘<< asa volunteer in the expedition to Cadiz, 
«in 1596,” fays Mr. Malone (y): But, 
Camden, and Hakluyt keep Lord Southamp- 


(x) Rowland White, whom we fhall have frequent oc- 
cafion to quote, wrote to Sir Henry Sydney, his patron, on 
the 23d of September 1595; “My Lord Southampton 
<< doth with to [too] much familiarity court the faire Mrs. 
«© Varnon, while his friends, obferving the Queen’s hu- 
“ mours towards my Lord of Effex, do what they can to 
bring her to favour him; but it is yet in vain,” [Sydney, 
Pap. vol.i. 348.] Mr. Malone has wifely remarked, that we 
ought not to be mifled by the alden word mifire/s to fuppofe, 
that this charming fair one was either a difconfolate widow, 
or‘an old maid. 


(y) Mal, Shak, vol. x, p. 4. , 
ton 
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ton in (z) England; where he, doubtlefs, 
remained, ‘‘ fetter in amorous chains: 
And, Mr. Malone appoints Lord Southamp- 
ton, in the following year, ‘ captain of the 
“« Garland, one of Queen Elizabeth’s beft 
** fhips,” and makes him “ vice admiral of 
“‘ the firft fquadron, in the fleet that failed 
*‘ againft the Azores,” in 1597 (2). But, 
Camden fays exprefsly, that the Earls of Rut- 
land, Southampton, and other lords, and 
knights, “ lifted themfelves as volunteers in 
this expedition (4).” Whatever command 


i 
he 


(z) Kennet’s Col. vol. ii, p. 593; and Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages, 1598, vol. i. p. 607-17, which both fpecify the prin- 
cipal perfons in the expedition; and fhow, that the fleet re- 
mained at Cadiz, on the sth of July 1596: Now, Lord 
Southampton executed at London a power of attorney, on 
the 1ft of July, 1596, to Richard Rounching, to receive of 
George, Earl of Cumberland, and John Uaylor, his fervant, 
athoufand pounds, ‘This curious document, which proves, 
that Lord Southampton, could not be at Cadiz on the 1ft of 
July, 1596; and which alfo fhows, how Lord Southampton 
could write at the age of three and twenty, Mr. Craven Ord 
communicated to me, in the moft liberal manner. See 
Birch’s Mem, of Q. Eliz. vol. iil, p. 45-50, for additional 
proofs, that Lord Southampton was not on the expedition to 
Cadiz, in 1596, 


(a) Mal. Shak. vol. x. py 4, 


(b) Kennet, vol. ii, 597: Rowland White wrote Sir 
K 4 Henry 
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he may have got, Lord Southampton behaved 
moft gallantly: He was wounded in the en- 
gagement (c) with the Spaniards: He was 
knighted by Effex, upon the voyage: Yet, 
when he returned, with his friend, to court, 
in Odtober 1597, Lord Southampton was 
frowned on by the Queen, ‘ who thought 
** that Effex might have done more, and be-= 
“« haved better to Raleigh (d@).” 

Lord Southampton returned to the amufe- 
ments, and bufinefs of London, with a new 
relifh. On fome quarrel, he challenged the 
Earl of Northumberland; but, they were re- 
{trained from fighting, by the Queen’s (e)or- 


der. He began his parliamentary career, on 


Henry Sydney, on the gth of April 1597“ Lord Southamp- 
“ton, by twa hundred means, hath gotten leave to go with 
* them [Lord Thomas Howard, and Raleigh] and is ap- 
*€ pointed to go in the Garland,” as a@ volunteer, fays the 
context. [Sydney, Pap. vol. ii. p. 37.] And Birch’s Mem, 
vol, il. p. 34.4, is pofitive on the point. 

(¢) Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p.274: The Earl of North- 
umberland, who had been challenged by Lord Southampton, 
wrote to Bacon, that his Jordfhip’s “arm was hurt with the 
“ Dallon.” . 


(d) Syd. Pap. vol. ii, p.72: ‘Lord Southampton fought 
“¢ with one of the king’s great men of war, and funk her,’? 
fays Rowland White; but this is a very different ftory from 
Mr. Malone’s. | 


(e) Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 274, 
the 
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the 24th of October 1597(f). He recom- 


menced his courtfhip, with the fal/ings-our, and 
renewals of love. He propofed, in January 
Ig, to travel with Mr. Secretary Cecil ; 
« to the extreme grief of his miftreffe, that 
“ paffes her time in weeping (g).” He, at 
the fame time, gave mortal offence to Eliza- 
beth, who was already indignant enough, that 
he fhould prefume to love, without her know- 
ledge, and to think of marriage, without her 
confent. Southampton, Raleigh, and other men 
of fafhion, being at play one evening in the 
prefence chamber, were warned by Willough- 
bie, the proper officer, to depart; as the Queen 
was retired to reft. Raleigh, who knew the 
penalty of difobedience, put his money into 
his purfe, and departed: But, Southampton, 
being young, and heedlefs, remained, and 
ftruck Willoughbie, who returned the blow. 
Elizabeth hearing, on the morrow, of this 


brawl, thanked Willoughbie, and faid, “ he 


(f) “Intreduttum fuit breve Comitis South’ ton, 24 O&. 
1597. [Lords Journ. vol. ii. p. 192.] Lord Southampton 
was prefent, on the 7th Nov. the 26th Nov. the 13th and 
t4th Dec. and the parliament rofe on the Sth of Feb’ry 
1597. [Ib. 224.] 


(zg) Rowland White’s letter, dated 14 Jan’ry 159%, in 
Syd, Pap. vol. ii, p. 81. 


6¢ had 
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“had better have fent Southampton to the 
* porter’s lodge; to fee who duff have 
“« fetched him out (4).” Yet, Lord Souths 
ampton thought her majefty’s ufage of him 
very firange (z). He reéfolved, however, to 
attend Secretary Cecil, on his embafiy to Paris: 
But, mean time, Cobham, Raleigh, and South- 
ampton, * feverally feafted Mr. Secretary, be- 
** fore his departure; and had plates, and ban- 
* quets (4). Qn the roth of February 1592, 
Lord Southampton departed from (/) London; 
* leaving behind him a moft defolate gentle- 
** woman, that almoft wept out her fairett 
*eyds(m),™ 

| Few 


(>) Rowland White tells the ftory, admirably, in his let- 
ter of the rgth Jan’ry 159%: Syd. Pap. vol. ii. p. 83, 


(7) Ib. 87. 
(4) Rowland White, 30 Jan’ry, 1592. Ib. 87. 
(/) Birch’s Negotiations, p. 87, 


(7) Rowland White, 11 February 1597, Ib. go. He 
had fecretly heard, ‘that Lord. Southampton was to -have 
** been married to his faire miftrefle, before his departure.” 
[ib. 88.] This accounts for the weeping of the defolate 
gentlewoman. Yet, Mr. Malone marries them, in 1596 : 
And, he fends him, in 1 598, as general of the horfe, to Ire- 
land, with Effex ; while he was travelling with Mr, Secre- 
tary Cecil, in France, [Shak, vol. x. 5.] In the poetical 

dedication, 
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Few young noblemen have travelled with a 
more prudent guide, than did Lord Southamp- 
ton, with Mr. Secretary Cecil. They arrived 
at Paris on the ift of March 1597. But, it 
was at Angers, on the 17th of March, that 
they had the gratification of feeing the cele- 
brated Henry IV.; when Secretary Cecil pre- 
fented Lord Southampton to that illuftrious 
monarch, faying; that his lordfhip “ was come 
<¢ with deliberation to do him fervice:’’ Henry 
IV. embraced, and welcomed Lord (7) South- 
ampton; who was difappointed, by the peace 
of Vervins, in the hopes of ferving the cam- 
paign of 1598, under that great commander. 
He, probably, returned to London, in Novem- 
ber (0) 1598; and was, undoubedly, foon af- 


ter 


dedication of Florio’s World of Words, to Lord Southamp~ 
ton, in 1598, there are the following lines: 

“ Now liv’ ft in travell, foreine rites inquiring, 

«« Honor’s ingender’d {parkles thereto fring, 

<< Immutable in travel’s mutabilitie.”’ 


(n) See the difpatch in Birch’s Negotiations, 109. 


(0). Rowland White wrote, 2d November 1598, that 
Lord Southampton is about to return to England. Syd. Pap. 
yol. ii. ro4. In the year 1598, Florio dedicated his World 
of Words, to the Earl of Rutland, to the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, and to Lucie, the Countefs of Bedford. ‘To the Earl 
of Southampton he faid:— In truth, I acknowledge an en- 

«tire 
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ter married to Elizabeth Vernon, the daughter 
of John Vernon, of Hodnet, in the county of 
Salop ; to the great offence of Elizabeth, who 
fent them both to () prifon; as the inexora- 
ble lord chancellor now fends his wards to 
durance vz/?, when they have been led, furrep- 
titioufly, to the altar of Hymen. 

After mature deliberation, the Earl of Effex 
was appointed, in the beginning of 1599, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, with unprecedented pow- 
ers. On the 27th of March 1599, he depart- 


ed for Ireland: And on that occafion— 


6 London pour’d out her citizens: 


“ tire debt, not only of my beft knowledge, but of all; yea, 
* of more than I know, or can to your bounteous lordthip, 
«“ in whofe pay and patronage I have lived fome years; to 
«© whom I owe and yowe the years I have to live. But, as 
« to me, and many more, the glorious and gracious funfhine 
“ of your honour hath infufed light and life.” It ought to 
be remembered that, when the fecond edition of this World 
of Vords, was publifhed, in 1611, the firft dedication was un- 
gratefully fupprefled, and a frefh dedication was made, “'Ta 
‘ the imperiall majeftie of the higheft borne princes, Auna 
* of Denmark, crowned queen of England, Scotland, France, 
“© and Ireland; &c.” | 


(p) Brook’s Catalogue, 224: In writing to the Lords 
of the Council, Effex expreffed himfelf thus: “Was it 
“* treafon in my Lord of Southampton to marry my poor 
“ kinfwoman, that neither long imprifonment, nor any 
 punifhment befides, that hath been ufual, in like cafes, can 
* fatisfy, or appeafe ?” [Birch’s Mem, vol. ii. p. 422.] 

“ The 
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« ‘The mayor, and all his brethren, in beft fort, 
«© Like to the fenators of antique Rome, 

«¢ With the plebeians, {warming at their heels, 
« Went forth.” 


« In 1598” [1599] fays Mr. Malone, “ Lord 
«© Southampton attended his noble friend to 
* Treland, as general of the horfe (¢).”’ Being, 
at laft, fafely arrived, in Ireland, fays Camden ; 
« and having received the fword, according to 
« form, Effex immediately made the Earl of 
« Southampton general of the horfe, clean con~ 
* trary to his inftructions (7). It was here, 
that an enmity began between Lord Southamp- 
ton, and Lord Grey, which created, afterwards, 
much vexation to both(s). Lord Southampton, 
being foon difmiffed from his command, by the 
Queen’s orders, returned to London, on the 
2oth of September 1599; and Lord Effex 
unexpectedly arrived on the 28th of the fame 


(7) Shak. vol. x. 5. 

(7) An. in Kennet, vol. it, 614: Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. 
p- 396. 

(s) Mr. Secretary Cecil wrote to the ambaflador Neville 
at Paris on the gth of June 1599: “ Yf you chance to heare 
“¢ any flying tale, that my Lord Grey fhould be committed in 
“¢ Treland, the accident was only this: That he being only a 
‘© colonel of horfe, and my Lord of Southampton general, he 
“¢ did charge, without direction ; and fo, for order fake, was 
“ only committed to the marfhal, for one night.”” [Win- 
wood’s Mem, vol. i. 47.] 

month ; 
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month ; but, without ‘* bringing rebellion 
«* broached on his {word (z).” Lord South- 
ampton came not any more. to court, . but 
pafled his time in London, merely in going 
to plaics, every day. Lady Southampton, and 
Lady Rich, who had been at Effex-houfe; 
retired into the country (z). 

In December 1599, Lord Mountjoy, a 
perfon of lefs prefumption, and more talents, 
than Effex, was nominated.Lord Deputy of 
freland. Lord Southampton was, foon. after, 
appointed to accompany him ; having .the 
command of only two hundred foot, and one 
hundred horfe: yet, he attended feveral weeks, 
in hopes of having the fatisfaction of kiffing 
the Queen’s band; but, though Mr. Secretary 
Cecil was bis friend, he could not obtain that 
favour ; the Queen only withing him, at laft, 
a good journey (v). When Lord Southampton 


(t) Rowland White wrote, on the 11th Auguft 1599, 
that Lord Southampton is difcharged ;”? on the 25 Sep- 
tember, “ that he is returned to London;” on the 1ft Oc- 
tober, that Lord Effex had « unexpectedly returned, and 
«© was committed to cuftody.” [Syd. Pap. vol. ii. 115- 
128-130. ] (w) Ib. 132. | 

(v) It fhould feem from Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p.471, 
“ that Lord Southampton was fent to Ireland by the Earl of 
“Effex,” for whatever purpofe of good, or evil: Becoming 
uneafy there, he went from thence to the Low Countries. 
{ld} 

departed, 
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departed, in April 1600, he fent word to Lord 
Grey, *‘ that he would meet him in any place 
** in Ireland.” The Queen tranfmitted orders 
** to ftay the combat.” Asa foldier, he acted 
with fuch good condu&, and bravery, as to 
obtain the Lord Deputy’s commendation. He 
foon {topped his military career,-in order to 
end his quarrel with Lord Grey, in The Low 
Countrys. But, in September 1600, they both 
appeared in London, where their quarrel was 
foon forgotten, by the world, amidft events 
of greater moment (w). 

Meantime, Lord Effex was tried, and cen- 
fured for his mifcondu@ in Ireland. He fub- 
mitted; and repented; and foon again of- 
fended. He recalled Lord Southampton from 
the Low Countries; in order to concert with 
him projects of infurrection: And, he la- 
boured, by flatteries, to prevail upon the King 
of Scots, to enter into their {editious pro- 
jects (x). It was at this moment, at the eve 
of the infurrection, that Lord Grey affaulted 
Lord Southampton, as he rode along the 
ftreets; for which, however, he was com- 
mitted to the Fleet: So ungoverned were the 
refentments of the great, in that, and the fub- 


(w) See Rowland White’s News, in Syd. Pap. vol. ii. 
149—04-5—7 1-9g—82—90—98—209-10-16. 
{«) Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii. 629-30-31. 
* fequent, 
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fequent, reign (y). Lord Southampton now 
entered, with Lord Effex, into the moft. trea- 
fonable confultations. On the 8th of Fe- 
bruary 1600-1, they affembled, with other 
confpirators, at Effex-houfe. And, they there 
imprifoned the privy counfellors, who were 
fent by the Queen, to learn the meaning of 
their tumultuous convention. They now fal- 
lied out, into the city, with rebellious (2) 
purpofe ; expecting to overturn, by fudden 
tumult, the beft eftablifhed government in 
Europe. They were, however, foon over-~ 
powered. Effex, and Southampton, were tried, 


on the rgth of February, for high treafon. 
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(y) See Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii. 629 ; and Winwood’s 
Mem. vol. i. p. 292. 


(z) With regard to Effex’s infurreftion, Camden [Ken- 
net, 632,] remarks what is very curious; “ ‘Thofe that 
“ judged moft feverely of it, termed it perverfenefs, and an 
“ impatient thirft for revenge ; and they that {poke -worlt of 
“it, gave it no harfher name, than that of an_indifcreet 
“© forwardnefs ; and to this day, few there are that looked 
‘upon it as a capital offence.””—Of this opinion, is Mr. 
Malone, who fays, that Lord Southamptcn was condemned 
for having joined Lord Effex in his wild project. [Shakf. 
vol. x. p. 5.] We here fee an example, how an imputation 
may be caft on judges and juries, by mifreprefenting the 
nature of the criminal’s offence: Lord Southampton was 
not found guilty of “ joining in a wild project;’’ but of le- 
vying war againft the Queen, which, in judgment of law, 
amounted to high treafon. 

Effex 
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Effex was condemned, and executed... Lord 
Southampton made a defence, modeft, but 
feeble and having calmly afked the attorney 
peneral Coke, what he thotight, in his con- 
{cience, they defigned to do with the Queen ? 
© ‘The fame,” faid Coke, with his ufual 
aeutenefs, “ that Henry of Lancafter did with 
‘© Richard the ad.”. “Lord Southampton was 
alfo condemned “ by all the feveral voices of 
**-every one of the peers,’ who fat on the 
trial. Effex generoufly requefted) the peers 
to interpofe. with the Queen, in favour of 
Southampton ; who, he faid, was capable of 
doing her good fervice. Lord Southampton 
himfelf begged the peers to intercede for him 
in {fo becoming a manner, as excited the com- 
paflion of all, who heard hima). He, at 
length, obtained a pardon, which faved his 
life, and which he owed to the friendfhip of 
Mr. Secretary Cecil ; between whom, and him, 
there had been a nearne/s, and intimacy, from 
their (4) youth ; but, Southampton was con- 

fined 

(2) Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii. 636. 

(2) Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii.635.—Winwood’s Mem. 
vol. i. 307-+19.—On this point, however, Mr. Malone rea- 
fons, in his-ufual manner, that becaufe there was enmity, 
between Effex and Cecil; there was hatred between: Cecil 


and Seuthampton; andy in amoment, propitious to illibe- 
| rality 


Af 


- was plainly penned by Bacon, and publifhed by authority. 
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fined in the tower, from prudential confide- 
rations, during the reign of the Queen ; hap- 
pily, for himfelf, I think, and fortunately, 
for his family: For, he was a man of in- 
difcretion, through his whole life. 

It is a fact, which will ever be memorable, 
in dramatic hiftory, ‘ that the afternoon be- 
« fore the rebellion, Merrick, with a great 
company of others, who were afterwards 
in the action, procured to be played before 
them, the play of depofing Richard 2d: 
«© When it was told Merrick, (c) by one 
« of the players, that the play was old, and 
« they fhould have lofs in playing it, becaufe 
«¢ few would come to it, there were forty 
« hillings extraordinary given to play it ; and 
« {o, thereupon, played it was (¢). The in- 

gratitude 


&¢ 


Ct 4 


rality of fentiment, he fubjoins, “ that Salifbury’s [Cecil’s} 
« mind {eems to have been as crooked as his body.” “ Shakt. 
vol. x. p-6.] And, fee Religuie Wotton, 180: and Birch’s 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 462. 


(c) Sir Gilly Merrick; who, being charged as the chief 
commander, that undertook the defence of Effex-houfe, was 
found guilty of treafon, and executed. 


(d) See 4 Declaration of the Praétices and Treafons, at- 
tempted and committed by Robert late Earl of Effex, and his 
Complices :—- Printed by Barker, 1601. This declaration 


It 
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gratitude of Effex did not fink deeper inta 
the heart of Elizabeth, than the acting of this 
play, as the watch-word of the rebels, Her 
fears transformed. her into Richard 2d; and 
made her fancy herfelf already a captive pria- 
cefs, who was only one ftep more from the 
grave (¢). Her wounded pride induced her 


to 


It contains a copy of “ The Examination of the Earl of 
‘© Southampton after his Arraignment.” ‘There is a doubt 
among the commentators, whether the play, acted on that 
occafion, were Richard 2d, or Henry 4th. [ Mal. Shak. 
vol. v. p. 3.] But, this declaration, with the conference be- 
tween Elizabeth and Lambarde, fhow clearly, that there 
was no fufficient ground in The State Trials for that doubt. 
(¢) The Englith world owe much to Mr. Nichols for 
publifhing in his Progreffes, vol. ii. p.1,; The conference be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth, and William Lambarde, on the 4th 
of Auguit 1601. She never acted better, though fhe had 
received a mortal wound. It is remarkable, that Queen 
Elizabeth, and Dr. Johnfon, fell upon the fame mode of 
delicate. commendation: when Johnfon would, indireétly, 
compliment Beattie’s verfes on the birth of the prefent Earl 
of Errol, he read them aloud with fuch grace, and dignity, 
as to charm the hearers: When Elizabeth would compli- 
ment Lambarde, fhe read his Pandedia Rotulorum, © with 
“© an audible voice, fo readily, and diftin€tly, that it clearly 
“ appeared fhe well underftood them.” Her Majefty, at 
length; fell upon the reign of Richard 2d; faying: “« Iam 
“ Richard 2d, know ye not that?”? Lambarde anfwered : 
« Such a wicked imagination was attémpted by a moft un- 
“ kind- gentleman, the moft adorned creature, that ever 
your Majefty made.’ The Queen replied : “ He that 
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to fee her éwn degradation by him, who had 
been taifed by her favour, and enriched by 
her bounty: And, fhe allowed fuch -un- 
worthy thoughts to prey upon’ her fpirits. 
Diftruft conftantly whifpered, in her ears, 
what the feems to have believed, that hardly 
an honeft man was any where to be found. 
Jealoufy, and fear, taking alternate pofieffion 


‘t will forget God, will alfo forget his benefactors; this 
“* tragedy was played forty times in open ftreets and houfes.’* 
After fome indifferent difcourfe,. fhe afked Lambarde : “ If 
‘¢ he had ever feen a lively reprefentation of Richard ad:” 
—He anfwering, “¢ None, but what be in common hands,” 
fhe faid, “ She would command Knevet, the keeper of her 
 houfe at Weftminfter, to fhew him a picture of Richard 
“ od, which Lord Lumley had found on the back fide of a 
‘door, in a bafe room.” Returning to the Rolls of ancient 
times, fhe faid: “ In thofe days force and arms did prevail, 
s but now the wit of the fox is every where on foot; fo as 
¢ hardly a faithfull, or, virtuous man may be found.” In 
this. interefting conference, we may fee how the tragedy of 
Richard 2d hung upon her fpirits, and. how much..the 
« Unfaithfulnefs of Effex, and the acting of Richard 2d,’’ 
contributed to bring that great.Queen, with forrow, to 
the grave. his deduction is much confirmed by a letter, 
dated, in 160%; from Sir Robert Sydney to Sir John. Har- 
rington: “ I do fee the Queen often ; fhe doth wax weak, 
“ fince the late troubles; and Burleigh’s death doth often 
% draw tears down her goodly cheeks : She walketh out but 
little, meditates much alone, and. fometimes writes in. 
.“ private to her bef friends.”’ -{ See. this letter, which is very 
curious,.in. the Nyuge Antique, volvii,s p.253-] 


of 
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of her mind; made her apprehend, that the, 
who was fupported by the wifeft, and braveft, 
men in; England, was neglected by her own 
minifters. Thus torn, by contradictory paf- 
fions, fhe was at length deferted by hope, the 
laft refuge of the wretched ; and the died, on 
the 24th of March 1603; refufing fuftenance ; 
and rejecting confolation, _ 

At the acceffion of James rit to the throne 
of England, the rifing fortune of Lord South- 
ampton conducted him from his prifon to the 
palace (f). He was releafed from the tower, 
onthe 1othof April, 1602; and he was imme- 
diately reftored to his lands, and other rights, 
which had been forfeited, by his. attainder. 
He was made matter. of the game to the 
Queen. A penfion, of fix hundred pounds 
a year, was fettled on' his wife. He was in- 
ftalled a knight of the garter, on the 2d of 
July 1603; made captain of the ifle of Wight ; 
and, by a new patent, dated the 21ft of Jely, 
he was again created, by his former titles. 
He was appointed, in the beginning of the 

(f}) On the -Queen’s demife, “ Lord Southampton was 
« much vifited ; and much well-withed.’’ He was courted 
by Bacon. [Bacon’s Remains, 61.] Raleigh addrefled, in 
Auguft 1603, a letter of juftification to the Earls of South- 
ampton, Suffolk, and Devonthire, and to Lord Cecil. [Ra- 
Jeigh’s Works by Birch, vol. ii. p. 379.] 
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fubfequent year, lord’ lieutenant: of Hamp- 
fhire, together with the Earl of Devonfhire. 
When the parliament met on the 19th of 
March 1602, Lord Southampton produced 
his writ of f{ammons. ‘The -firft! bill, which 
was read, after the recognition of the King, 
was for reftitution of: Henry, Earl of Soath- 
ampton; and immediately was paffed, a bill 
for reftitution of thé children of ‘the Earl of 
Effex (g). King James, recollecting the in- 
trigues of Effex, and the confpiracy of Gowry, 
acted, on his acceflion, as if he had thought, 
that rebellion againft Elizabeth was a rifing 
for him: r Yloses 

Amid other felicities of that happy period 
of his life; Lord Southampton’s wife brought 


_(z) See Lords Journal, voli ii. p. 264-66: On the 26th 
of March 1604, the Lord Chamberlain fignified to the houfe 
of Peers “ that, the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke 
& Were to be executed for their abfence from parliament for 
& fome time; for that they were commanded to wait upon 
« the King ia.his journey to Royfton.” {ib.] Yet, it is 
faid, that he was atrefted in June 1604, for a Juppofed con- 
piracy. [Birch’s Mem. vol. ti. 494.] By the machinations 
of Effex’s great adverfary, the Lord Salifbury, it is fuppofed, 
fays. Mr. Malone, King James was perfuaded to believe, 
that too great an intimacy fubfifted between Lord South- 
ampton, and his Queen. [Shakf vol. x p. 6—g, } See Birch’s 
Mem. vol.ii. p.495- Lord Southampton, however, was 
prefent at the prorogation of parliament, on the 7th of July 
1604.—[ Lords Journal, vol, ii. of that date. | 


him 
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him a fon, on the 4th of March 1605} who 
was chriftened, at court, on the 27th; ‘‘ the 
«© King, and Lord Cranburn, with the Coun- 
“« tefs of Suffolk, being goffips(4).” This tide 
of favour continuing to flow, Lord South- 
ampton was appointed for life, in June 1606, 
warden of the New foreft, and keeper of the 
park of Lindhurft.. In February 1607, he 
obtained an additional grant of lands in the 
New foreft. In the fubfequent November, 
he loft his mother; who, after the deceafe of 
Sir Thomas Heneage, married Sir William 
Harvey ; and who ‘ lefte the beft of her 
* ftuffe to her fonne, and the greateft part to 
«* her hufband(z).”’ He now tried to promote 
his own intereft, and to benefit the ftate, by 
engaging in colonization, notwithftanding the 


fatire of (7) Hall, the farcafm of (2) Shak{peare, 


(4) Winwood’s Mem. vol. iii. p. 54: This tranfaction 
eught to convince the incredulous, that Lord Cranburn 
{ Cecil] was the conftant friend of Lord Southampton, 

(i) Lodge’s Ifluft. vol. iti. p. 331» 

(j) In his Virgidemiarum, printed in 1599: 

‘¢ Ventrous Fortunio his farme hath fold, 
« And gads to Guiane land to fifh for gold.’’ 

(4) In the Merry Wives of Windfor :-—Falftaf fays of 
Ford’s wife: “ She bears the purfe too; fhe is a region in 
«“ Guiana; all gold, and bounty :”-—-Of Mrs. Ford, and 
Mrs. Page, he fays: “ They fhall be my Eaft, and Weft, 
6° Indies ; and I will trade to them both.”’ 
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aiid the Wnited ‘Fidicule’ of .Ch !pman, Jonfon; 
and Mariton (7). He became, in 1609;'8 

haracter in the §rft: Virginia com- 
pany: Ye took an active part, in the project 


of fending fthips ‘to the Anierican coaft; for 
the purpefes of difcovery, oand ‘of ‘traffic, 


Dauriag ‘the years 1620-1621, and 1622, he 
was chofen, wi oppolition to! the ‘ court, - the 
treafuirer of that corpor ation, a place of en- 
vied truth (m)i 9)!" 

Meantime, Lord Southampton engaged. in 
the brables of ‘the town, which evince, by 


(2) In: Eafward Hoey 1605 t-Scapethrift afks;.“ If 
“ Virginia beapleafant countrie?”? Seagull anfwers:,*¢ As 
“© ever the funne fhin’d on: Wild bore is as common there, 
<¢ as our tameft bacon is here ; venifon, as mutton; and 
é& ‘you fhall live freely there, without fergeants, or courtiers, 
“oor lawyers, or intelligencers : You may be an alderman 
there, without being a fcavenger ; you may be any other 
*“coficer there, and never bea flave: To riches and fortune 
 etough, you may comé, and never have the more vil, 
“ Jainye, nor the leGrwitte.:' Betides, there, we fhall -have 
“ no more law, than .confcience;; .and mot; too much of 
s either.’ It is curiqus to obferve, that Virginia had not 
been planted, in 1605. It was firft colonized, in 1607. 
[See Stith’s Hiflory of Virginia, printed at Williamfburg, 
40 that country, } 747: ] 

(am) Lb. 2312 Several places were named in Virginia a! after 


Lord Southamptan : as, Southampton-hundred:, Hampton- 
roads. | 


their 
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their frequency, during “* the gentle fleeping’ 
“~ peace.” of James's reign, the turbulence of 
the-age. In. April 1610, he had a quarrel 
with the Earhwof: Montgomery: ‘ They fell 
‘out at tennis, where the rackets flew about 
‘their ears, but the matter was compounded 
«by the King, without further blood{hed (7). 
He was foon after diftinguithed, in a more 
honourabie manher. When Henry was created 
Prince of Wales, on the 4th of June 1610, 
Lord Southampton acted as his carver, at the 
fplendid (a) entertainment, which was given 
on’ that feftive day. In July 1613, expecting 
a vifit at his houfe, in the New foreft, from 
the King, in his progrefs, Lord Southampton 
returned from the continent, with unwelcome 
hafte (p). He now received dedications from 
the learned; and, in.return, gave protection 
to learning (7). -In- 1617, he accompanied 


(nx) Winvyood’s Mem, vol. lil, p. 154. 
(0) Ib. 2180. (p) Ib. 461-75. 


¢q) In 1644, Richard Brathwayt, dedicated’ The Scholars 
Mediey “ to Lord Southampten, learning’s beft favourite.” 
In 1617, Lord Southampton contributed, with other muni- 
ficent patrons of learning, and worth, to relieve the diftrefs 
of Minfheu, the elaborate author of The. Guide to Tongues. 
See a very curious advertifement to the fizf? edition of that 

learned, and ufeful, work. 
King 
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King James, into Scotland(r). His attentions 
on that journey paved the way to an honour, 
which he had long folicited, without fuccefs ; 
being fworn a. privy-counfellor, on the rgth 
of April 1619. But, as he never, was re- 
markable for prudence, he: feems to have de- 
rived no benefit from the ftation, to which he 
had looked up as the confummation of his 
wifhes. As the court did not a@ with him; 
fo he acted again{t the court: He oppofed, 
both in the Virginia company, and in parlia- 
ment, the defires of the King, and the mea- 
{ures of the minifter. He made a fuccefsful 
motion againft illegal patents, in the parlia- 
ment, which met the beginning of the year 
1621 (s). It was at the fitting of the 14th 
of March, that he had an altercation with the 
Marquis of Buckingham, which was moderated 
by the Prince of Wales. Yet, on account of 
fufpicions, which were entertained of his in- 
trigues, on that occafion, with members of the 
Houfe of Commons, he was committed, on 
the 16th of June, twelve days after the ad- 
journment of parliament, to the keeping of 
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(r) Lord Southampton returned from Scotland, on the 
28th of June 1618. [ Bacon’s Letters, p. 126.) 


(s) Lord’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 1o—46—62. 
the 
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the Dean of Weftminfter, under the charge 
of Sir William Parkhurft (t). On the 18th 
of July, he was fo far enlarged, as to be 
confined to his houfe, at Titchfield: And, on 
the 1ft of September he was fet, altogether, 
at liberty (z). 

This confinement did not reprefs Lord 
Southampton’s activity, and ufefulnefs, in the 
new parliament, which aflembled on the gth 
ef February 162%. He was on the committee, 
for confidering of the defence of Ireland ; he 
was on the committee, for the ftopping of the 
export of money ; he was on the committee, 
for the making of arms, more ferviceable : 
And he was prefent at the prorogation, on 
the 29th of May 1624(v). The animofity of 
the nation againft Spain, and the violence of 
the parliament, which was excited by that 
refentment, obliged King James to depart 
from his pacific fyftem, although contrary to 


(¢) Camden, in Kennet, vol. ii. p.656-7: And fee Lord 
Southampton’s examination in the appendix to T’yrwhit’s 
_ Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons, 1620, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1706. 


(wu) Council-regifters of thofe dates. And fee the Cabata, 
for his correfpondence with the Lord Keeper Williams, on 
that occafion, p. 331-2 of the edit. 1691. 


(v) Lords Journals, vol. iii, p. 237-—-258~—293- 
his 
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his warmeft remonttrances./ In this manner, 
was James. induced to enter into a treaty, on 
the sth of June 1624, with the States Ge~ 
neral ;, for ‘continuing the defenfive alliance 
between (w)them; and for allowing them to 
raife four regiments in England,,. (whichowere 
to confift of fix thoufand men, *Lord South- 
2aimpton obtained the command ef.one of thofe 
regiments (x)./ In this inglorious. fervicerof a 
foreign power, he loft his eldeft fon, and his. 
awn life: He died at Bergen-ep-zoom, on 
the roth of, November ;. and was buried. at 
‘Extchtield, with his fon, on the. 2$th of. De- 
cember 1624... He left three daughters, who 
married -into. honourable families; and a 
widow, who. long. furvived him(y): The 

facts, 


(w) “The treaty is publithed in a General ColleEtion, 
printed in 1713, p. 226. From this treaty, it appears, that 
the four regiments were each to contain twelve companies, 
who were to be commanded by one colonel ; the whole were 
to be under commifiions from The States. General, 


eo (*) Mr. Malone fays he was appointed, jointly with the 
Earh of Effex, Lords Oxford, and Willoughby, tothe com- 
mand of fix thoufand men, who were fent to the Low Coian- 
tries. [Shakf. vol. x. p, 6.] ‘The fact is,, as I have ftated it, 
that Lord Southampton was merely colonel of a regiment 
in the Dutch fervice; as the treaty clearly proves. 

(yJ* There is in the Cabala, p. 299, a letter from the 
Lord Keeper Wilhams,. dated the 7th Novt..1624, to the 


Duke 
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fa&s, that have, in this manner, been fairly 
ftated, are the beft illuftrations of his genuine 
chara€ter ; and are the ftrongeft proofs of his 
literary connection with Shakfpeare. 

Yet, the public accufer declares, that the v 
epiftles between Southampton, and Shak{peare, 
‘if poflible furpafs in abfurdity any thing we 
‘have yet examined (z).’”’ In order to prove 
this abfurdity, he produces, as his firft argu- 
ment, an exifting archetype of thefe epiftles, 
Which might be “ commodioufly wrought 
“upon (z).” As his fecond argument, he 
ftates, an exifting tradition, which was farft 
mentioned by Mr. Rowe, and had been tranf- 
mitted to him by Sir William D’Avenant, 
that Lord Southampton had given Shakfpeare 
a thoufand pounds. And, he fubjoins, as hits 
third argument, that this ftory, true, or falfe, 
was a good fubject for a correfpondence, be- 
tween the patron and the poet. Now, thefe 
are the very arguments, which would have 
induced Watts, Locke, and Wilfon, who, in 
their feveral ages, had taught right réafon to 


Duke of Buckingham; begging “his grace and goodnels 
“© towards the moft diftrefled widow and children of my 
« Lord Southampton.” 


(a) Inquiry, 164 (a) Ib, 166. 
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Wytell wittes, to be of opinion, that the faid 
correfpondence, between the patron.and the 
poet, was, probably, genuine,. Our Inquirer’s 
fourth argument is an affertion, that the 
«< hand-writing of the firft letter has not. the 
« flighteft refemblance to that of (4) Shak- 
« fpeare ;’ as Hf the hand-writing of Shak- 
{peare had been ever afcertained. His fifth 
argument is an aflirmation, without proof, 
«< that the {pelling is the fpelling of no time ;” 
as-if there had been, in thofe times, any /ettleg 
rule for {pelling. And, he infifts, as a fixth 
argument, that Shak{fpeare has here departed 
from the duplication of the ry in for ; as if the 
public accufer had not before objected to the 
duplication of the x in forre, as unprecedented 
in the Englifh {peech. 

But, he will, now, produce an objection, 
which muft carry conviction with it to every 
mind. By way of compenfation for the ilo- 
gical weaknefs of his former arguments, he 
« oives us difoffomes and bilooms, a combination 
“ of confonants of which no example can be 
«* produced in the Englith language, from 
“ the time of Robert of Glofter to this 
« day.” If the objection be levelled againit the 


(b) Inquiry, p. 17%. | 
duplication 
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duplication of the 4 as unexampled, a more: 
diligent inquiry will probably find, that his 
affumption is unfupported by the fact. Not 
one of the letters in our alphabet has been 
more duplicated, by our Britifh anceitors, 
than 1 (c). From them we have, to this day, 
Llandaff, Llewellin, and Lloyd. This dupli- 
cation of the Britons was converted, by our 
‘Saxon. progenitors, into an afpirate: as hla, 
for loaf ; Ala/maeffe, for lammas (d). And the 
practice was ftill more foftened, by our an- 
ceftors, during the civil contefts of York, and 
Lancafter ; as may be feen in fympy// for (e) 
fimple ; Mychellmeffe for Michaelmas; in all- 
meffe, for (f) alms; chapellayn, for (g) chap- 
lain ; and in alimyghty God (4): “ Yi they 
«© wolle not dredde ne obbey that,’ fays Sir 
John (7) Faftolfe, with great piety, but with 
great duplication of confonants. There was 


(c) See Davis Digtionary under the letter Z/: And fee 
Salefbury’s Britifh Grammar, 1567, Sig'. D.1: “ Of the 
“ ftraunge found of double //.:— The Englyfheman’s 
“ toungue, when he would found //, flydeth to t/.” 

(d) See Manning’s Lye, L. 

(e) Fenn’s Letters, vol. i. p. 282. 

(/) Ib. vol. ii. 84. (g) Ib. vol. ii. 88. 

(b) ib. vol. it, 34. (7) Ib. 52. 
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4 fafhion in fpelling, among particular per= 
fons, as in objects of greater confequence. 
The worthy wyfe of the worfchopfull John 
Pafton had a paffion for the duplication of ¢ 
as Haftynggs, for Haftings ;  tyngeys, for 
things ; as ‘tydynggs, for ‘tidings; ‘as, “the 
Kynegs howyn band. In 1455, the great 
Earl of Warwick affected to-duphcate, both 
the g, and the n: He dated his letter from ~ 
s« Wythinne owr loggyne in y° G.'y’ Preys 
¢ wythinne’ Newgate (4).° During the reigns 
of Henry 8, and his three children, the ftate- 
papers, publithed by Lodge, illuftrate this 
point of the orthography, as well as‘ throw 
abundant light upon the hiftory of Eng- 
land. Mr. Malone fails, then, in his af= 
fumption, that fuch a duplication of confo- 
nants is unexampled, in the Enelifh lan- 
guage, from’ the cays of Edward 1ft to the 
prefent (/). 

But, Shakfpeare was too good a naturalift, 
the public aceufer repeats, not to know, that 


(4) Tb. vol. i. 86. 
(1) He feems to forget “ The goodly Hyftory of the 


“ true, and conftant Love between Rhomeo and Ju- 
« Jietta,’’-in Painter’s Palace of Pleafure, vol. ie p..1793 — 
wherein he might, have feen the umpzxecedented duplication 


-of Rhomeo. 


a bud 
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a bud jirft blooms, and then (m) d/offoms; and 


too good a drayman, it feems, to put the cart 
before the horfe. I fufpect, however, that 
while Shakfpeare’s heart was overflowing with 
gratitude, his eye was fixed on a paflage of 
Gafcoigne, in praife of Concord (x) : 

“ When tract of time returnes the luftie ver, 

<< By thee alone the buds and bloffomes {pring : 

« The fields with flowers begarnifhed ev’ry where, 

“ The blooming trees aboundant leaves do bring.” 

In the fame ftrain of affumption, the public 
accufer goes on to fuppofe, that Shakfpeare 
was care/le/s ; that our care/e/s poet never kept a 
copy of any letter he wrote; and, that the 
epithet Grace was never applied to, peers, who 


(m) See Johnfon in Vo. Bloom, a bloffam; to bloom; to 
bring bloffoms : See Ath, in Vo. Bloom, a bloffom; to 
bicom to bloffom: And fee Floric’s World of Words, 1598, in 
Vo. Pulluli, buds, bleffomes, or young fprigges; Pullulare 
to bud, bloffome, to fpring. Shakfpeare was too good. a 
philologift not to know, that d/ooms, and bloffams, are fyno- 
nimas ; and like other writers, who are labouring more with 
the thought, than the language, tried to add fomething to 
the force of the fentiment, by the repetition. of fynonimas, 
how contrary foever this may be to later practice. Shak- 
fpeare may have learned, as he learned other matters, from 
Painter’s Palace of Pleafure, 1567, by means of the tale of 
«The Emprefle Fauftina, and the Countefs of Celant, what 
“¢ bloffoms blome of whorith life, and what fruictes thereof be 
“ culled.” [See the preface to the fecond volume. ] 


(z) England’s Parnaflus, 1600, p. 33. 
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were: inferior’ to dukes: For; he adds}, the 
phrafe;—dis, Grace: of Norfolk; or his ‘Gracevof 
Buchs, is much pofterior to the fixteenth cen- 
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tury (0). But, to affert 1s always more eafy 
than to inquire. I joinvifiue with the »publie 
ccufer, upomthe point : and, t undertake}.on 
the contrary; to Nai that Ae atin pa 
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re, fifteenth century. A love fick 


lady, writing to,a baron, bold, produced thefe 


nemorable verfes (p).: 
« MyR Rys ht,good Lord, moft kny ghtly, gentyll knyght, 
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«© Onto yo’r, Grace, in my moft humbyll wyfe 

cs J me commend+——-— 

«© Onto your Lord/hep to wrygnt wrought lycence.”’ 

i Se G re 130 a=) vee alae 
Having thus proved my point, I might t here 


clofe my pro Ne But, for the eftablifthment of 


J 
truth,. will. I fhow, equally, that his fecond 
pofition is as groundle aes as his. farft.. Drant 
has fome (g) verfes, which he dedicated “To 


ce the 


(o) Inquiry, 172-9.—The phrafe too 5 “ “Focky of Norjule 


‘& be not: too bold, fer Dickon; thy mafter, is bought, and 
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“ fold ;’” is much pofterior, no doubt, to the age of Shak- 
{peare. 


(p) Fenn’s Let. ol is D p. 304, in the time, either of 
Henry 6th, or of Edward 4th. 


(7) Tranflation of Horace, 1566 — 
«¢ O fame, where dydite thou:then fojornes 
« Inviron’d in what place, 
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“< the Duke’s grace’s departynge:’”’ ‘The fact is; 
that there was no fettled praétice,’ for the aps 
plication of complimental ‘epithets, to’ thé 
peers. » When Shak{peare dedicated his Venus 
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and Adonis to Iuord southampton, in 1593, hé 
a= 
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Joips in all duty. The ftate papers, and the 
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there was no fettled seadeic’, in the ufual 
{ Sn ihe 


mode of addrefs either to the (+) prince, or‘to 


Wat thou? that we in no wife knewe, 

« The commyng of 
~~ This, I ellos was the Duke of Northumberland, who 
proclaimed Queen Mary, at Cambridze, on the 2oth eee 
and - was ear on the 22d of re" 


Chron. 612-14. ] 


Duch. What fa 
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Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume’s advice, 
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the peer. And, it is, therefore, inconclufive, 
to found objections upon a fuppofed uniformity, 
which never, in fact, exifted. 

But, the public accufer afferts with the fame 
pofitivenefs, which is equally unfupported by 
proofs, that the conclufion of Shakfpeare's 
epiftle as “completely modern :” “ Yours de- 
“* votedlye and with due refpecte,’ he af- 
firms, is a conclufion completely modern (5). 
On this pofition, I again join iffue with him. 
The fubject is curious, as a point of archaeo- 
logy ; if it were not always of importance to 
vindicate the truth. Fenn’s letters thow, with 
fufficient diftinGtnefs, how familiarly the epif- 
tolary correfpondence of the fifteenth century 
was concluded. For example: In 1472, 


This paflage is alone fufictent to prove, that there was theny 

no fettled form of ufing maje/fy, grace, and highnefs. And, 
fee act 1. f. 3. Grace is an epithet, which Shakfpeare has 
been ftudious to ufe in many forms..[ See Ayfcough’s Index, 
in Vo. Grace.] In Phaer’s dedication of his Virgil to Queen 
Mary, in 1558, he calls her indifcriminately gracious 
«© highnefs, excellent prince/fe, feverain good ladie, redought- 
« ed maiftrefle, maje/y, and grace.’ James Howel, writing 
to Jane, the Marchionefs of Winchefter, in 162.6, concluded ; 
“ Your grace’s moft humble and ready feryitor.”” [Howel’s 
Letters, 116.] This quotation proves, that the epithet, graces 
had not, even in 1626, been appropriated by {cholars. 


(s) Inquiry, 177. 
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© Your fellow,— Haftyngs (¢):” “Your, 


*€ John Paiton (w) :”—In 1465, © Per le vom 
“tre, J. Payn (v):” In<1469,° Yours’, 
“ Margaret Pafton (w).” In 1460, “ Your 
‘* friend, Scales (#2 In 1466)" Your prieft, 
“the abbot cf Langley (y).” In 1485, the 
Duke of Norfolk, writing to John Pafton, 
concluded his epiftle, “ Your dover, J. Nor- 
“ folk (z).” The fame familiarity of ftyle 
continued through the fubfequent century; as 
may be {een in Howard’s Collections. Lady 
Stanley, writing, in 1571, to Lord Suflex, 
concluded, “ Yours, Ifabel Stanley (z)”? The 
Duke of Norfolk, writing to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, in 1567, concluded, “ Your ever mott 
* beholden.” Lord Windefor, writing inI 560, 
to Lord Sufléx, coneluded, ‘‘by your affur- 
*ed(4).” The Earl of Effex, writing to 


(¢) Fenn’s Let. vol. ii, Dols 5: (2). Ib. 133. 
(v) Ib. vol. i. 63. (w) Ib. 31. 
(*) Ib. vol. iti, 367. (y) 1b: 401. 

(z) 1b. 335:—Cardinal Wolfey, after his fall, concluded 
his letter to Secretary Gardiner, in the following manner ; 
“ Wryttyn at Afher with the tremyllyng hand and hevy hert 
‘© of your afluryd Jover and bedyf{man, ‘IT. Carli, Ebor,”? 
[Strype’s Mem, vol. i. apx. Q1-] ‘The cardinal concluded 
another of his letters to Secretary Gardiner: Yours, with 
 hert and prayer, T. Carlis, Ebor. mj errimus.” [Ib. go.] 

(4) Howard’s Col. 235, (5) lb. 2ar. 
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the Lord Chamberlain, sin 1577,, coneluded;: 
« Your tordfhip’s moft. bounden.” _ Baldwin’ 
finifhed his epiftle dedicatory of his Mirrour* 
for Magifirates, AM 1559s by. faying, ‘ Yours: 
«mot. -humblie.’” . In 1,567,-Painter. con-’ 
cluded the dedication of his. Palace of Pleafure: 
to Sir George Howard, -by fubfcribing him-= 
felf, Your mo bounden.” When the Dome, 
to fudgement was dedicated to the Lord Chan 
cellor Bromley,, in 1531, the author finithed 
his epiftle, by fubfcribing, “ Yours at.com- 
« mandment, Stephen Batman, in divinity 
6 profeflor.” In January, 1539, Spenfer con- 
cluded his prefatory epiftle of ‘the Fairy 
Queen to Raleigh, “ Yours moft- humbly af- 
«“. feAionate :”.. He concluded his dedication 
of Colin Glut to Raleigh: “ Yours ever 
<* humbly Edmond Spenfer.” The Penitent 
Publican was dedicated, in 1610, to the 
Countefle of Huntington, by the author, who 
fubferibed, “ Your honors mott humble de- 
«© ypted, ‘Thomas Collins.’ When Drayton 
publifhed a corrected edition of his poems, in 
Dag, hatie addrefied them to his efteemed 
friend, Majfier james Huith, by faying; “In 
« good faith, worthy of all love I think you, 
«© which I pray you let fupply the place of 
« further comphment ;. yours ever, Michael 

« Drayton.” 
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“i voted; “Yours eves.’ But, Twill dz uf 
this looped networks— 

“ .+--— or at the leaik,-fo prove it, 

<<.That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
« ‘To hang a doubt on,’ — 
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Great World,” in 1624; “ Yo the moft ex- 


«cellent ‘Charles Prince of Wales:;” fub- 
fesihing himfelf, « “ Your st 1effe ° moft 
humbly devoted, Peter Heylyn.” 

Yet, the public accufer pofitivel y infifts upon 
int: and continues to call for examples 
of fach familiar ead’ k that were ufed by the 
low to the Aigh: yours, and yours devotedly, 
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the trouble of a fecond fearch, although it 
may mortify the conceit of {ceptics, who fup- 
pofe, that a thing does not exift ; becaufe they 
cannot find it. 

In this fpirit of {cepticifm, however, the 
public accufer takes a view of Lord South- 
ampton’s anfwer to Shakfpeare’s epiftle (a). 
Of this munificent patron, the paymafler of 
Florio, he is ftudious to ftate, as his firft argu- 
ment, that ‘all the poets and artifts of the 
« time looked up to him as. their protec- 
“tor (e).” From this fat, Croujaz would 
have ( f) concluded, that it is very probable, 
fuch a Southampton would write {uch an epif- 
tle to fuch a Shakfpeare, The public accufer 
now pafles from the orthography ; and comes 
to the phrafeology; although he {till worfhips 
uniformity, as the idol of his philology. The 
Deare William of the addrefs, he thinks too 
familiar, for, “the immeafurable diftance at 
« which Shakfpeare ftood from Lord South~ 
‘* ampton ore This diftance was not more 
immeafurable, than the height between Queen 
Elizabeth and her female attendants ; and, 


(2) Inquiry, 179. (2) Ib, 180, 
(f) See La Logique. Amfter. 1720. 
(g) Inquiry, 181. 
King 
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King James and his male fervants: Yet, to 


Lady Drury Elizabeth wrote, ‘ Bee well 
« ware my Bef; to Lady Paget, “ good 
« Kate,’ to Lady Norris, ‘my own (4) 
€ crowe:”’ King James began his letters to 
the Lord Treafurer, Salifbury, “ My little (7) 
«« beagle,’ and to the Duke of Buckingham, 
«© My dear ftinie (4).” But, it feems, peers 
were, in thofe days, morz ftarched, than their 
fovereigns: And yet, we {ce nothing of this 
in Fenn’s Letters; nor in Lodge’s Hluftra- 
tions. The endearing epithet Deare, in the 
commencement of an epiftie, is quite unex- 
ampled, it feems; yet, have we, in 1950, 
‘© My dereft friend ;’’ as the firft words of a 
letter from Sir George Hayward to a lady (/). 


(b) Inquiry, r11-13-14: And, fee, in Strype’s Annals, 
vol. iii. p. 166, a letter from Elizabeth to Burghley 1583, 
which begins * Sir /pirit, | doubt I do nickname you: For 
“ thofe of your kind (they fay) have nofenfe. But, i have 
“ of late feen an ecce jignum, that if an afle kick you, you 
“ feel it fo foon, &c.”? She concluded: *¢ God blefs you, 
<‘ and long may you laft, omnio, E. R.”—Burleigh had 
his revenge of her; as may be feen in Peck. 


(z) Syd. Pap. vol. ii. p. 325. 
(4) See in Lord Hailes’s Mem. Glafg. 1766, feveral let- 


ters from Stinie to King James; which he concludes; 
¢* Your majefty’s moft humble flave and dog.” 


(/) Howard's Collections, p, 521, 
When 


é 
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When Elizabeth withed to difavow her odious 
privity to the death of Mary, the began: ‘her 
deceitful letter to the Scottith king (m) 3 * My 
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fear brother; I-woulde you knew the-ex2 
“* treme dolor that overwhelmes my mindé 


oe yO % 
«¢ for that miferable accident.” A more ca- 
p ao Wes 


pital objection, thongh not more ftrongly fap= 


3 


l remains. ‘“ Dear Willam isthe 
‘€ pronunciation of a vulgar illiterate female of 
“ the prefent day (z).”. Had the: expreffion’ 
A 
jection ; becaufe Shakfpeare-himfelf has writs 
ten it in that contracted form?> From” fuch 
an objection, and fuch reafonings, the publie 
accufer goes on to tell (0) us, how Lord 


CS 


(7) Ib. 246: She repeats, “ You have not in the world 
© a more lovinge kinfwoman, nor a more deer frendeé, then 
“© myfelf.”? Effex, writing to Elizabeth, begins : “mot 
*¢ dear and moft admired lady,”” [Birch’s Mem. volyiiv p. 
443; and fee many more fuch dear expreffions in. the fame 
book, p. 418, 430, 437.] Lady Leicefter, writing to her 
fon, the Earl of Effex, in 1598, concluded; « your mother, 
“ dearlicft loving you.’ [Ib. 388.], One of the letters of 
the once fafhionable Eupnuzs to his friend Liyta, began: 
8° Deare Livia, lamas glad to hear of thy welfare, as for- 
*¢ rowful to underftand thy newes.”’ [Lyly’s Euphues, 1581, 
p: 86.] Hamlet, writing to’ Ophelia, begins: « O'dear 
* Ophelia ;”” and concludes: “ [hine evermore mo dear 


 Jady.’’ 
(2) Inquiry, 182. (0) Ib. 184. 
9 Southampton 
es ee ee ee ne _ 
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Southampton would have written, had he con- 
defcended to write to our poet. He can alfo 
tell us, no doubt, what tecills be of great 
importance to know, whether, when Lord 
Southam pton condefcended to box with Wil- 


ohbye, he truck with his fift o 4% en, or fhut; 


a 


loug 
ahd, when. he condefcended to bra 


with Lord Montgomery, whether ni South- 


fe at tennis 


ampton fought with the racket, in his, right 


ry. 
OWert 


| ~ ieareriigty 
hand,-or his left; "The Recoras in the t 
Po 
i 


could not ftand before arguments o 
pith and prasianess: 
But, the public accufer, is now to give the 
lat blow to this celebrated Fometpendsiec, 
He thinks it very ab/furd for Lord Southamp- 


fuct 


ton to call Bieldiocese his dearelt freynd, even 
had ‘this been the fpelling of theage: Here 


avain, he fuppofes what | 


1€, OU 
but, what did not exift, the wzsformuity of fpel- 
ling (p). In the fame ftrain, he pay Cis to 
the conclufion, “yours, Southampton.” But, 
I have already fhown, that yours was a very 
common conclufion’ of letters before Lord 

(p) Inquiry, 182. Had ‘he looked, with more ileal into 

Spenfer’s Three Proper Letters, 1580, which he fomet 
quotes, he would have feen, in p. 5, frende; in ps ibe 


cs 


friend; in p. 37> freendes 5 ; and in p. 61, friende: Mere, 
then, are four varieties, which illuftrate the /pelling of the age 
and reiterate the proof of its want of uniformity. 
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Southampton was born, during the age, where 
in he lived, and after ‘his deceafe: And, I 
have alfo proved, that the mode of fignature 
“with the Chriftian name (¢) prefixed,” was 
neither hereditary in his family, nor the uni- 
form practice of Lord Southampton himfelf. 
He fails, then, in his fuppofitions, and his 
proofs: And, he fails, therefore, in his objec- 
tion to the conclufion of the letter; which is 
not objectionable, if practice form precedent. 

He, at length, produces ‘ two (r) letters, 
““ written by Lord Southampton, the only Jet- 
«« ters of bis known to be extant:’? Had the 
public accufer produced thefe letters fimply, 
and proved their authenticity; the inquiry, on 
this head, would have been greatly fhortened : 
But, he is conftantly contaminating truth, by 
{ome intermixture of fiction; which, as it 
cannot be admitted, becaufe it is untrue, at 
once provokes remark, and calls for confuta- 
tion. Why affert, that thefe are the only 
letters of Lord Southampton, which are known 


(q) Inquiry, 184. Lord Southampton did not prefix his. 
Chriflian name: he only prefixed the initial of it, according 
to Mr. Malone’s own fhowing; though I have produced a 
letter, which he did fign with his Chriftian name; befides, 
the diver/ity proves the want of uniformity, | 


(r) Inquiry, 185, 
ta 
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3 
to exift, although this aflertion is contrary to 
the fact; a fact, that I have already afcertain- 
ed? Yet; I will hot puth him further on 
the point; as Iam of opinion, that the never- 
to - be - forgotten epiftles of Southampton, 
and Shakfpeare, are fpurious; a truth, of 
which I was early convinced, not by the 
proofs of the public accufer, but by the power 
of attorney from Lord Southampton, before- 
mentionéd (s). 

Such is the Apology, which the believers 
addrefs, with bland words, to this equitable 
court. When the ftrength of the Genera/ 
Argument thall be compared with the feeble- 
nefs of the /peczal objections: ‘when the vio-~ 
lent prefumption, arifing from collateral cir- 
cumftances, fhall be oppofed to the flight evi- 
dence, which the comparifon of unknown 
hand-writing affords: The believers will 
humbly hope, that this court will allow the 
public accufer to take nothing by his motion. 
When he fhall have reflected on this iffue of 
his bad pleading, he may then cry out :-— 

* Ha! DoI dream? I[s this my hop’d fuccefs? 
“ T grow a ftatue, ftiff, and motionles,’’. 


en tat ey 


(5) See before, page 135. 
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PHAKSPEARE?S LETTER? 
AND VERSES 
To ANNA HATHERREWAYE: 


“blic accufer, neverihelefs, is. re 
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bomen 
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a 
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folved not to remain long in dis dream. The 
confutation of his pleading, and the denial of 
his motion, only urge the activity of his per- 
feverance. And he now plays.off his former 
objections, with his accuftomed logic, on _the 
Epifile, and Verjes, of the love-fick Shak{peare. 
That a youn of eighteen, who was born a 
poet, and who at that age fell in love, and 
iat a the object of his paffion, fhould write 
a love-letter, and love-verfes, to the goddefs 
of his idolatry, the public aceufer aie very | 
unnatural: and, being thus unlikely to, hap- 
pen, he infers, with the help of Venus,. and 
her (2} fon, that it is very improbable, fuch a 
lover fhould fend fuch love-/hafts Jmartly from 
bis bow: Occupied as he is, with ‘all the 
« Loves and (4) Graces,” whom Mr. Malone 
invokes, the public aecufer can never be« 
heve— 


(a) Inquiry, 142. (2) Inquiry, 142. 
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176 dn APOLOGY jor [Suakspeane’s Lirrar, Axo 
«¢ the lunatic, the lover; and the poet.” The 
faid parifh regilters do not, however, record 
the baptifm, or marriage of Anna Hatherre= 
waye, but the marriage of one Anne Hatha- 
way, who, he himfelf allows, was a different 
lady ; and who was unluckily deftined to a 
very different hufband (¢). 

But, of fuch inquiries, and fuch logic, 
there is no end! If it be true, that Shak- 
{peare was born a poet ; that Shakfpeare’s 
genius was to itfelf a Jaw; is it not reafonable 
to infer, that fuch a poet, as Shakfpeare, 
would, at the age of cigliteen, read thie writ- 
ings of fuch a poet, as Spenfer(/)? Who 
would contfovert this conclufion, but fcep- 
tics? Shakfpeare, then, muft have ftudied 
the Three Proper Letters of Spenfer, which 
are inftrutive, for their criticifm, and digni- 
fied, for their fenfe. And, herein, Shakfpeare, 
doubtlefs, faw Spenfer’s verfes, ‘* To my good 
« Miftrefle ANNE: the very lyfe of my lyfe, 
«« and onely beloved myftrefie :— 


(e) Ib. 146. 

(f) The controverfy, with regard to the learning of 
Shakfpeare, was decided, by a firnilar argument; by fhow- 
ing that, as there exifted tranflations of the claffics, which 
Shakfpeare might read; fo he did probably read them. 


“ Gentle 
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« Gentle Miftrefle Anne, Iam plaine by nature: 
«¢ T was never fo farre in loue withany creature. 
« Happy were your feruant, if hee coulde bee fo Anned 
« And you not vnhappy, if you fhoulde be fo manned. 
“ T love not to gloze} where I love indeede, 
“ Nowe God, and good Saint Anne, fende me good 
fpeede (}.”" , 
Here, then, is the precedent for Shak{peare’s 
epiftle, and the archetype of his verfes.. To 
this theory, however, the public. accufer has 
an objection at hand:. If Shakfpeare did not 
underftand Latin, he could ;not tranflate the 
Englifh Anne, into the Latin Anna. But, 1s 
it, in fact, a tranflated, or an original, name ° 
Mr. Waldron will inform (4) us, tadeeds “<¢ that 
‘© Anna is a Latin adoption of comparatively 
«© modern ufe ;” [ Hebrew,he fhould have faid ]. 
And, Mr. Malone. will affure us that, “ to 
“ talk of ANNA Hatherrewaye, in 1582, 
« truly ridiculous (7).”. He appeals. to mi 
Charlemont upon the point. Thewfirft rife, 
he adds, of the prevailing paflion for fonorous 
Chriftian names is ‘well remembered. The 
Lady Elizas, the. Lady Matildas, and Lady 
Louifas, have now gained a compleat afcend- 
ency; anda Lady Betty, ora Lady Fanny is 
hardly to be found (4). His pofition is, that 
{ g) Three Proper Letters, 1580, p. 4%. 
(b) Free Reflections, ro. 


(4) Inquiry, 145. (k) Id. 
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till within ¢ime of memory, the women of this 
country were not known by poetical names. 
Upon this pofition, I join iffue with him. 
I maintain, that the ladies of our ifland were, 
in former times, diftinguithed, by names as 
poetical, as themfelves were elegant. Such as: 
Gulielma, Milmetta, Philippa, Francifca, were 
their ufual appellations(/). In the sth of 
Stephen, Lucia, the Countefs of Chefter, was 
fined, in the Exchequer, that « She might do 
“ right among her tenants (m).” ‘fora, the 
widow of William, the fufor, or melter, in 
the time of Henry 2, and Richard 1, “ prof- 
** fered ten merks, to have livery of the lands, 
“and chattels of her hufband ;’ but, fhe was 
too poor to pay the fine(z). Lady Yulana 
Berners wrote the “ Boke of Hunting,” at. 


(/) Camden’s Remains, 86: And, among the w/xal 
Chriftian names of women, that great antiquary mentions 
Anna; fignifying, gracious, or merciful. lb. 77. 


(m) Madox’s Excheq:. vol. i. p. 397. This book con- 
tains many fuch names in thofe o/den times : as, Mabilia, 
Sibylla, Wiverona, Abreda, Aeliza, Emma, Maria, Matilda, 
Roheifa, Helewifa, Gundreda, Conftantia, Alicia, Hawifa, 
Cecilia, Ifolda ; and many others of fimilar found, -who paid 
fines, for either marrying, or refufing to marry. And fee 
Madox, vol. i. p. 463-4. 


(z) Madox, vol. ii. p. 309: And, fee Dugdale’s Ba- 
ronage, every where, for fuch names, 


5 the 
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the epoch of the invention of typography. 
Lady Arabella Steward | was baptized, in 
1578 (0). Spenfer dedicated his Daphuaide, 
in 1591, to Helena, the Marchionefs of 
Northampton. ‘The Countefs of Northum- 
berland, who was the celebrated Earl of Ef- 
fex’s fitter, was named Diana. I will now 
clofe my proofs, with regard to the iffue joined, 
on this fubje@, by flating a fact, which will 
convince the reader, that beyond time of me- 
mory, very fonorous names were given to girls : 
—‘ On the thirteeth of July 1616, was bap- 
«© tized, at Wimbledon, the Lady GreoreI- 
« anNA, the daughter of the Earl of Exeter ; 
“ Queen Anne, and the Earl of Worcetter, 
« being witnefies (p).” The public accufer, 
therefore, fails, egregioufly, in proving his 
pofition. 


(0) Lodge’s Illuftrations, vol. iii. p.178: Yet, fhe al- 
ways figned her name, Arbella, to her letters; as, indeed, 
fhe engraved her name on the walls of her prifon, in the 
tower. 


(p) Lyfons’s Environs, vol. i. p. 537: And fee the mar- 
riage of Chriftopher Wraye, Efg. and Albinia Cecil, in 
1633. [Id.] Richard Burbadge, the celebrated comedian, 
the fellow of Shak{peare, named two of his daughters Fula, 
not Juliet, as Mr. Malone miftakingly aflerts. John ilorio, 
the lexicographer, who was eleven years older than Shak - 
dpeare, gave his only daughter the name of Aurelia. 
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But, he will, doubtlefs, be more fuccefsful, 
in his next challenge: ‘ In plain profe the 
<« moft diligent refearcher will, I am confi- 
“ dent, not difcover a fingle Anna in the 
‘* fixteenth century (¢).” I accept of his 
challenge. I produce the Bzb/e, printed by 
Barker, in 1583: “ And there was a prophe- 
“ tefle one Anna, the daughter of Pha- 
“* nuel(r):” Nor, is this a folitary inftance, 
in holy writ: “ Now, Anna fate in the way 
** looking for her fon,” ['Tobias.] (s). But, 
he will, no doubt, object to the Bible, as 
too figurative, and poetical, for plam profe. 
I-will, therefore, offer a book of very plain 
profe, Cooper’s Thefaurus, 1573, which Shak 
{peare may have feen: ‘* Anna, a name of 
“« Hebrue, which fignifieth gracious: Anna, 
«* alfo the name of a Goddeffe, the daughter 
“ of Belus, and fifter of Dido, Queene of Car- 
“* thage.’ “Whatever the public accufer may 
think of this book, I will clofe my proofs 
with an authority, which, he, of all objeétors, 


will not difpute: 
‘© ‘Thou art to me as fecret, and as dear, 
“© As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was (t). 


He, 


(q) Inquiry, 145. : 
(7) Luke, ch. ii. v. 26. (s) Tobit, ch. xi. v.5.° 
(t) Mal. Shakfpeare, 1790, vol. iii. p. 263, The Taming 
of the Shrew. And fee the Contemplations of Bifhop Hall, 
who 
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He, however, thinks, it very abfurd in 
Shak{peare, to change the fpelling. of his 
fweetheart’s name, from Hathaway to Ha- 
therrewaye. But, is this more abfurd, than 
for Lady Shrewfbury to alter the name of her 
(z).hufband’; or, for Shakfpeare to vary the 
ipelling.of his own name, in the moft folemn 
act of his life(v)? The fact is, there was, 


in 


who was born in 15474, ten years after Shakfpeare : “ But, 
© Anna fhall find her hufband’s affection in her portion.” 
{ Profe Works, 998-g-1000.] A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Mag. for May 1796, p. 364, has met with one /olitary 
inftance of Anna, in the parifh-regifter of St. Botolph’s, 
Bifhopgate, an. 1613. He would have met witha thoufand 
inftances in the prerogative office. 

(7) Lodge’s Wluftrations, vol. ii. p. 168-9: She ad- 
drefied her letter “* To my lorde my hufbande, the Erle of 
‘© Shrowefbury:’”? She fubfcribed her letter: ** Your faythe- 
“ full wytfe, E. Shrowefbury.”” The Erle her hujfoands 
appears to have been uniform in writing his name Shrew/- 
bury. 3 

(v) The firft brief of Shak{peare’s will is figned Shack- 
Spere; the laft, Shak/peare : His deed is figned Shakfpeare. 
in Fenn’s Letters, vol. iv. p. 166-7, may be feen Borefper 
for Boarfpeare. In the Vocabula Sianbrigij, imprinted by 
Abraham Wele, without the year, but probably, in the 
reign of Hen. 8, may be found together “ @ /pere-/taffe ; 
“a fpeare.” In Norden’s Surveyor’s Dialogue, 1607, 
p. 206, he has /peare. In Dugdale’s Warwickthire, p. 518 
-—~-20—23, may be feen the monumental infcriptions of the 
Shak{peare family, which give three varieties + Shak/pere, 

N 3 Shake/peare, 


Se eee eae 
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in thofe times, no fixed attention to the uni- 
form fpelling of names: Barnaby Rych, gen- 
tleman, who had an office at court, in the 
dedication of his Short Survey of Ireland to 
the Earl of Salifbury, in 1609, calls him the 
Earle of Sarifoury, Lord High 'Treafurer of 
England. The author gives his own name, 
Rych, in the title-page ; Riche, at the end of 
the dedication: and, he calls himfelf Rich, 
when he publifhed, in 1622, The Iri/h Hus- 
BuB. Like the Englith Hue-and-cry, the 
Trith Hubbub was originally inftituted for the 

ifeft purpofes : But, before honeft Barnaby 
Rych, Riche, or Rich, publithed his ufeful 
truths, in 1622, ¢he Hubbub had degenerated, 
like modern Inquiries, into the raifing of loud 
outcries, on flight pretences, 

But, the public accufer is determined neither 
**to tire our patience, nor miflead our fenfe.” 
He merely 4eftates difike to the firft two 
words of Shakfpeare’s epiftle; to deare/f, as a 


Shake/peare, and Shak/peare. In Fuller’s Worthies, p.126, 
there are two varieties: Shake/peare; and Shakefpear : 
And fee the fame book, ch. xvii. p. 51: “ Of the often 
“« altering of firnames, and the various writing thereof :’”— 
“ ‘Thus, | am mformed,” fays Fuller, ‘* that the honourable 
“«< name of Villiers is written fourteen feveral ways, in their 
“ own evidences.” 


word 
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word (w) uncommon ; and to them/felves, * fpelt- 


“ as one word, inftead of two(x).” From 
verbal criticifm, he comes, at length, to feri- 
ous things: The public character of Queen 
Elizabeth ; the general loyalty of her length- 
ened reign; and his own opinions of French 
politics (y). I will not contend with him 


(w); In confutation of this, I have already quoted How- 
ard’s Col. p. 521: I will now add The Hiftory of Hawfted, 
p. 153, for a letter, in 1595, from Rebecca Pake; begin- 
ning “ Deare mother.” And Effex began his letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, dated the 17th Auguft 1597, ‘ Moft 
“ dear lady.” {Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 358-] To all 
thefe, 1 will fubjoin from The Enemy of Idlene/s, 102%, 
‘© newly publifhed and augmented,” p. 232, what “A 
« Joyer writeth unto his lady: To expreffe unto thee (my 
<< deere) the inward griefes, the fecret forrowes, the pinching 
“ paines, that my poore opprefled heart pittifully indureth, 
«© my pen is altogether unable.” It is to be remarked, that 
this “‘ Enemy of Idleneffe,” was fet forth with the laudable 
defign of “ teaching a perfect platforme how to indite epiftles 
«© of all fortes.’”? This, then, is decifive upon the points; 
being doubtlefs the very precedent from which Shak{peare 
copied his love epiftle to Anna Hatherrewaye. 


(x) In reprobation of this, I have formerly quoted Henry 
sth’s inftructions to his agents, and their anfwers. See be- 
fore, p. 102. I will here only add, that there is in the paper= 
office, Scots Correfpond. N° 9, fol. 573; a letter from Lord 
Hunfdon, dated the 15th of Auguft, 1569, to Lord Burghley, 
in which, Aimfelfe is written, as one word; themfelves is 
written, as one word; and my/elf is written, as one word. 


(y) Inquiry, 148 to 154. 
N 4 about 
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about. what is inapplicable to- the fube 
ject. i 

But, if the public accufer, to get at the 
boyifh pertnefs of a rifing poet, on the {core 
of loyalty, and, fberty, mean. to; fay, or infi- 
nuate, that. there. was no Jree {peaking, no 
Jree writing, and no free acting, in that reign, 
I will again join iffue with him. Need I 
quote-the» black-letter fermons of the puri- 
tans, which fwarmed from the prefs, during 
that age (z). Elizabeth had hardly been 
feated on her throne, when the was faluted 
with ‘The firft blatt of the Trumpet againtt 
« the’ monftrous regiment of women (z).” 
Buchanan, foon after publifhed his De jure, 
with the.countenance of Burleigh, for a fpe- 
cial purpofe; though it contained the feed- 
plot: of the French ptinciples of the prefent 


(z) See Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, yol. ii. p. 
629: vol, 11, p. 572-3: And fee, vol. i, a proclamation 
againtt traiterous books; and p. 575) a proclamation, com- 
manding the loyalty of fubjects, and the dilcovery of the fe- 
ditious. | 


(a) Printed in 1 553: The author wonders, “that none 
of the pregnant wittes of the Ifle of Great Brittany fhould 
not admonifh the inhabitants how abominable before God 
is the rule of a wicked woman 3 yea, of a traitreffe, and 
* a befiard.”’ What is Shak{peare’s bawble to this free 
writing of Knox! 


«“ 


a6 


day. 
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day. Parfons, by the name of Doleman, pub-. 
lithed, in rg94, “A Conference about the 
« next fucceffion to the Crown of (4) Eng- 
«© Jand,’ with a dedication to the Earl of 
Effex, though it contained very free writing. 
—It is a fact, fufficiently known, that the two 
favourites of Elizabeth, Leicefter, and Effex, 
countenanced, for their private.ends, the fe- 
ditious practices “‘ of that ungracious crew, 
«* which faines demureft grace.” Very dif- 
ferent was the conduct of that mirrour of 
chivalry, Sir Philip Sydney, who, when the 
dedication of The School of Abufe was offered 
him, rejected it with {corn (c). It was the 
free conduct of our dramatifts, when Shak- 
{peare was yet unknown to fame, that roufed 
the attention of Elizabeth’s minifters; and 


(5) On my copy of this very rare book, there is the fol- 
lowing manufcript note: “ This book was condemned by 
“© parliament, an. 35 Eliz. when it was enacted, that who- 
“‘ ever fhould have it in his houfe fhould be guilty of high 
 treafon. ‘The printer was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
S*. tered.” 


(¢) This curious anecdote is mentioned by Spenfer, in 
his Three Letters, 1580, p. 54. I repeat it with pleafure ; 
becaufe it adds another wreath to the chaplet on Sydney’s 
brow. 


required 
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required then, what has fince been (2) call- 
ed,a “icenfing act. It was to this remark- 
able circumftance, which occurred, while our 
poet was whetting his pen, that we probably 
owe much of the correécine/s of Shak f{peare’s 
dramas.’ Such are the facts, which exhibit 
a very different ftate of the free principles, and 
Jree praciwes of that reign, from the wild 
reprefentations\of the public accufer, who, in 
grouping his picture, has thrown a thoufand 
finades about ‘the truth. 

The public accufer, however, brings Shak- 
fpeare’s dawble ; the fools bawble, into vivid 
light. Yet, does he doubt, whether the word 


(2) The Lords of the privy council wrote the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, on the 12th of November 1589 :—* That 
«© whereas there hath grown fome inconvenience by comon 
«¢ playes and enterludes in and about the cyttie of London; 
“im [as muchas} the players take uppon [them] to handle 
*¢ in their plaies certen, matters of divinytie, and of fate un- 
“ fitt tobe fuffered; for redreffe whereof their lordfhips 
«< have, thought good to appcinte fome perfons’ of judgment 
“cand underftanding to viewe and examine their playes be-' 
*¢ fore they be pmitted to pfent them publickly,” &c, 
&c. Similar letters were at the fame time written to the 
Iord- Mayor of London, and, to the Mafter of the Revels; to 
co-operate in this neceflary meafure. [Council-regifter, 12 
November 1589.]. This curious, and important faét is, 
alone, fufficient to overthrow the whole reafoning of Mr. 
Malone, about the free writing of Shak{peare’s epittles. 


bawble 
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bawble had obtained, fo early as the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the fignification of any flight 
toy, gewgaw, or trifling piece of finery. Why 
doubts he, with the authority in his hand? [ 
will fhow, without much refearch, that the 
word Jawb/e was ufed, in its prefent fenfe, be- 
fore Shakfpeare was born. When the author 
of ** A Schole of wife Conceytes,” offered his 
work to the printer, in 1569, he objected, 
that the book contained nothing but what 
was in Ejope, which “ already englifht is.” 
The author admits the publication of E/ope, 
but anfwers; “ comparing that with myne, 
‘f it is as neare, as eafte to weft; and droffe 
** to filver fine.” The printer now compares 
the Wife Conceytes (e) with Efope Engijbt, and 
at length finds therein, contrary to his firft 


thoughts of it ;— 

“« Befides uncomely tales, 

“ And falfly forged fables, 

«© Wherewith his book replenifht is, 

© Perceyve I many babies.” 
If this proof be not deemed fatisfactory, I will 
produce an evidence, who fhall {peak deci- 
fively. Spenfer* knew the Englith language, 
the Englith language of his fathers: Now, hé 


(ec) Written by Thomas Blage, ftudent of Queen’s Col. 
Cambridge ; and printed by Binneman, in 1569. ‘This is 


a rare, elegant, and inftructive, book of fables, 


fays, 
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fays, merrily, when commending virtue, fame, 


and wealth :— 
“ Meere gewegawes, and bables in comparifon of thefe. 
cs Troyes to mock apes, and woodcockes, in comparifon 
of thefe. 
«¢ Jugling: caftes, and Anicknackes, in comparifon of 


thefe ( f).” 
And, in this obvious fenfe, Shakfpeare fpeaks, 


in Troilus and Crefida, of “ thallow bawble 
“ boats ;” and in CGymbeline, of a letter, as “a 
** fenfelefs dawble.”’ But, our poet talks of 
bawhle ina more appropriate meaning ; of daw- 
ble, as“ the fool's truncheon of office.” The 
commentators, in explaining the nature of the 
office, and the utility of the thing, have be- 
ftowed all.the cream of their | learning. The 
public accufer, in elucidating the “ original 
‘* barbarous term daubellum,’ has ferved up 
only the fkimmilk of his knowledge. Hif- 
torians, by repeating, inaccurately, the irreve- 
rent expreffion of Cromwell, for the {peaker’s 
mace, have brought the word, and the thing, 


(7) The Three Proper Letters, 1580, p. 34. Stubbes, in 
his Auatomie of Abufes, 1583; Sig'M 2, {peaks thus of « My 
“ Lord of Mifrule’s cognizances :?? ‘They have alfo certain 
papers, wherein is “ painted fome babdlerie, or other, of ima- 
«gery work and thefe they call my Lord of Mifrule’s 
« badges: "Thefe tl they give to every one, that will give mo- 
“ney for them, to maintaine them in their heathenrie, divel- 
pita ia’ whordom, drunkenes, pride, and what not.” 


more 
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more frequently before the reader’s eye. | It 
were wotthy the diligence, and acumen of 
our critic to fhow, from whence Cromwell 
derived his knowledge of the fool's bawble. It 
was from Cambridge, that Cromwell had his 
knowledge, and ufe, of the expreffion: For, 
performing, there, the part of Taé#us in Brewer’s 
Lingua; or the Combat of the Tongue and the 
Five Senfes ; Cromwell bore a part in the fol- 
lowing -{cene, which will, probably, bring 
many reflections into the reader’s mind (g). 

«“ [| Tactus ftumbleth at the Robe and Crown:—] 

“ Taétus:—High thoughts have flipp’ry feet; I had well 


€ 


wn 


nigh fal]’n. 
« Mendacio:— Well doth he fall, that rifeth with a fall. 
« Ta&tus:—What’s this? 
«© Mendacio:—O, are you taken! Its in vain to ftrive— 
“ Taétus:—How now? 
«© Mendacio:—You’ll be fo entangled ftraight— 
« Taétus :—A crown ! 
« Mendacio:—That it will be hard— 
« Taétus:—-And a robe! 
« Mendacio:—To loofe yourfelf. 
« Taétus :—-A crown; anda robe! 
«© Mendacio:—It had been fitter for you, to have found 
a fools-coat, and a bawble; hey, hey!” 
I have now proved my point, that the word 
dawble was in ufe, in its prefent fenfe, before 


Shakfpeare was born ; and have, incidentally, 


(z) See Dodfley’s Old Plays, vol. v.\p, 116-128. 
fhown 
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fhown the inutility of difquifion, and the im- 
pertinence of learning, when a fac? can be af- 
certained by proof. 

But, the public accufer is determined to 
fail nomore. He thinks it a ftrong objection 
to the letter, that Shakfpeare borrowed his fen- 
timent of charity from himfelf. Upon other 
(4) occafions, our critic finds it a commodious 
method of illuftration, to fhow the fimilarity 
of the poet’s thoughts, and language, on dif- 
ferent fubjects. Yet, he refolves to cut down 
the talle cedarre of Shakfpeare by the /aéf, 
« that there were no cedars in England till 
‘«‘ after. the Reftoration (z).” |“ Where,” 
then, he pertimently afks “could this image 
«* have been prefented to our Stratford 
‘‘ youth?” He immediately fubjoins, “ in 
« the Bible,” or perhaps, “ in fome. natural 
‘< hiftory that will fhortly be érought for- 
« ward.’ Now, mark the potent efficacy of a 
plain tale againft “ the bookfull {cholar, with 
* loads of learned lumber in his head.” Willye 
fays to Anna : “ I cheryfhe thee in mye une 
«‘ hearte forre thou arte ass a talle cedarre 


(4). See Mr. Malone’s comments on Shakfpeare’s Son- 
nets, in his Supp. vol. i, 

(z) Inquiry, 162; 
| ** ftretchynge 
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ftretchynge forthe its branches ande fuc. 
“ courynge the {mallere plants fromme nyp- 
““ pynge winneterre orr the . boyfteroufe 
“ wyndes.” Shakfpeare makes the king-de- 
throning Warwick fay, when dying in ‘the 
field, as the {pelling has been modernized by 


the commentators (2) : 
“ Thus, yields the CEDAR to the axe’s edge, 
“* Whofe arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle; 
“© Under whofe fhade, the ramping lion flept; 
“© Whofe top- branch overpeer’d Jove’s fj preading tree, 
“And kept low fhrubs from winters powerful wind GS Riad 


ee ne eign Eg Sd LS VLU): 
(2) Mal.Shak. vol. vi. p. 373. 


(2) In Henry 8th, Cranmer prophecies: 
«¢ He fhall flourifh, and like a 
«¢ Mountain cedar, reach his branches 
« To all the plains about him.” 
{ See Mal. Shak. vol. vil. p. 139.] When the Gefta Gayorum 
were exhibited at court,on Shrove Tuefday, 1594, “The 
“« Impreffes which the mafkers ufed upon their efcutcheons, 
.“ for their devices, were: H. Helmes, Prince: In a darh of a 
“© CEDAR TREE, the character E engraven : Crefcetis.” If 
there were no-cedarre trees in England, at Shrove- tyde, in 
1594, the prince of the mafkers muft, no doubt, have im- 
ported from other lands, the baré of the cedai tree, for the 
purpofe of his device. In The Phanix Nefiy 1593) p. 2. 
we have the following lines :— 
« And that which was of woonder moift, 
“The phoenix left {weete Arabie; 
«<« And on a cedar in this coatt, 
“* Built up her tombe of {picerie.’” 
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The fact, then, precludes the inquiry, 


whether the cedarre were introduced into Eng- 
land before, or after, the Reftoration; the fad 
anf{wers the queftion, whether Shak{peare 
were gardener enough to know,, what every 
nurfery-man can tell, the benefit of fhelter ; 
how comfortably the cedar, ‘ whofe top- 
«¢ branch over-peer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 
« kept low fhrubs from winter’s powerful 
« wind.’ If it be true, that Shakfpeare ex- 
haufted words, and then imagined new, is it not 
equally true, that_* felf-glorious pride” ought 
neither to fatigue patience, nor excite ridicule, 
by minute inquiries, whether the maker derived 
his zmages from what exifted in Britain, or on 
the great globe itfelf. The abfence of the 
: cedarre tree from Britain did not preclude fatire, 
it feems, from faying, what felf-glorious pride 
may repeat ; 
« J know my ruder hands begin to quake, 
“ To think what lofty cepars I muft fhake (m).” 


The public accufer will, however, no more 
incur either the danger of ridicule, or the re- 
buff of confutation. He, at length, draws 
our attention (7) to the love-verfes of Zhe 
hifping poet ** to the {weet nymph of Avon 
“ fayre.” Yet, he ftops his critical career, by 
inquiring, whether this be a love-fonnet, or 


(m) Marfton’s Satires, 1599, N. iili, (2) Inquiry, 163. 
3 the 
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the pofy of a (o)rimg? Neither; Spenfer 
will anfwer: It is “ Willye’s Embleme:-— 
“ T’o be wize, and eke to.loue, 
“¢ Is graunted {caree to Ged above (9).” 
The public accufer fickens. at the found: No 
more of this (¢) Namby- Pamby -fiuj, he 
cries,— 
¢ aren in fonorous ftrain, 
“ Walls, fteeples, fkies, bray back to him again.’ 
Yet, he refolves to draw our attention to 
the rhythm of the firft line; taking care to 
create the fault, which Shakfpeare never com- 
mitted, by lengthening Aeav-enne, with a d:- 
aftole hyphen. The critic appeals to the de- 
cifion of Spenfer: ‘* Heaven being ufed fhort 


** as one fyllable, when it is in verfe f{tretched 


[out] with a diaffole is like a lame dog that 
«« holdeth up one leg (v).” I bow to the de- 
cifion, and reverence the fenfe, of Spenfer. 
A poet, who, contrary to ordinarie ufe, which 


(0) Inquiry, 164. 
(p) See Spenfer’s Three Letters, 1580, p. 38. 


(g) Inquiry, 164: “I fhall not therefore ficken your 
“ lordfhip with any more of this namby-pamby-ftuff.” 


(r) Spenfer certainly fays this, but with more accuracy of 
lancuage,.orthography, and pointing, in his Three Letters, 
1580, p. 6; but, in p. §4, Spenfer treats “this imaginary 
“ diaftole as nothing worth.” 


O Spenfer 
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Spenfer calls the /averergn rule, will lengthen 
a monofyllable, certainly merits reprobation : 
But, what does the critic deferve, who, con- 
trary to the purpofe of the poet, will {tretch 
out the verfe by a diaffole? As a lame dog, he 
merits no delp over the file. 

Let us, however, attend to the context of 
Spenfer, where he gives his final judgment 
upon the point(s). “ Now for your Leaven, 
‘© {eaven, eleaven, or the like; Iam likewife, 
«¢ of the fame opinion: as generally in all 
“ words elfe: we are not to goa little farther, 
« either for the profedy, or the orthography, 
‘sfand therefore your imaginarye diaffole no- 
« thing worthe) than we are authorifed by 
« the ordinarie ufe, and cujtom, and proprietie, 
“© and idiome, and, as it were, majefize of our 
* fpcech ; which I account the only infallible 
‘© and fovereign rule of all ruies: and there- 
« fore, having refpect thereunto, and reputing 
«* it petty treafon to revolt therefrom: dare 
« hardly eyther in the profodie, or in the or- 
“ thograpby either, allow them two fillables 
«¢ infteade of one, but would as well in writ- 
“« ing, as in fpeaking, have them ufed as 
« monofyllables, thus: beavn, feavn, aleavn 3 


“as Maifter Afcham in his Toxophilus doth 


(s) Tb. p. 54. 
| s yrne, 
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“« yrne, commonly written Yron.”’ — Thus 
much for the final decifion of Spenfer, againft 
the public accufer. As I am now, probably, 
to take my leave of his Tree Proper Letters, I 
will adopt what Pope applies to Boileau, on 
the fame occafion ; 

«© And, Spenfer ftill, in right of Horace, fways (t).”’ 

In our poet’s genuine compofitions, fays 
Mr. Malone, we never find any fuch hob/ing 
metre ({u). You may find a thoufand fuch 
hobling metres, if you will ftretch out the verte 
by a diafiolic hyphen. Let us take an exam- 


ple from Shak{peare’s fonnets : 

“ O how I faint, when I of you do write; 

«© Knowing a better fpir-it doth ufe your name.” 
Spirit, fays Mr. Malone, in his note, is here, 
as in many other places, ufed as a monofylla- 
ble(v). In the fame manner, I fay, that 
heavenne in the firft ftanza of Shak{peare’s 
verfes to Anna Hatherrewaye ought to be 
read as a monofyllable, if ordinarie ufe be the 


fovereign rule; and if Shak{peare himfelf hath 


(t) Spenfer quotes Horace’s Ars Poetica, in p. 44. 


(wu) Inquiry. 104. 

(v) Sup. vol. i. p. 645.—Sir John Davis, in his Nofe 
Teip{ums 1599) Pp» 0-12-22, hath very often /pirit [{prite] as 
a monofyllable: So has he fubtil as a monofyllable, /ubtic. 
See before, page 46. 


O 2 ufed 
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uled' heaven; monofylabically, a thoufand times ; 
then muft the criticifm of the public accufer 
be; 

“© As falfe, by heavens as heaven itfelf is true. 

But, with Shak{peare’s epiltles, in profe, 
and rhyme, I have now done. I will here 
fubmit. to the equity of this court this Apology 
for the Jelievers, in. refpe& to both. On this 
occafion, "it will eafily be recollected, that the 
general argument. concluded moft favourably 
for the believers, ‘if there, be ¢ruth. in fight." 
On. the other hand, the public accufer under- 
tcok, by particular inveftigations, to overthrow 
the ftrong prefumption, arifing from general 
reafonings. “The poet, who early wrote “A 
«© Lover’s Complaint ;” who was in habits of 
inditing verfes of Venus and (w) Adonis; is 
confidered, by-the publie aceufer, as a very un- 
Hkely perfon to write love-epiftles to fe 
Warwick{bire lafs, whom he loved. I have 
examined, and I truft, confuted his objections. 
Neverthelefs, feeing the /efter, and verfes of 
Shakfpeare, in fir/prcious company, I will ac- 
knowledge, on behalf of the believers, that 
in future, 7 


We wut flarve our fight frony lover’s food.’”* 


oN SS 


(w) See Malone’s Supt. vol. i. p. 403-739. 


§ V. SHAKSPEARE’s 
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call gf ede. 
SHAKS PEARE’s PROFESSION oF FAITH. 


Of this monument of Shakfpeare’s piety, 

the public accufer profefles to “ have very 
*« little to (a) fay;”’ judging, wifely, as he is in , 
the habit of retraction, that the leaft faid is ee 
fooneft mended, Yet, he urges, though with | “" 
lefs force, the fame objections, which he had 
made to former documents: “ The ortho- 
“ oraphy; the language and phrafeology ; 
“ the diffimilitude of the Aand-wwriting ;’ 
which, having been already confidered, and ; 
confuted, need not be confidered again, at more rf = 
length, nor confuted, under this head of the 
inguiry, by new facts. 

But, the public accufer recurs, neverthelefs, 
to his old logic, fuppofing what he ought to 
prove, and arguing again{t experience, though 

fuch logic be contrary to all the rules of rea- 
foning, which have been laid down, by every 
logician, from Wilfon to Watts. In the fame | ee 
train, he (4) objects, that though John Shak- 
{peare made a confeflion of faith, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it is improbable, William Shak- 
fpeare fhould make a profeffion of his faith, 


(a) Inquiry, 196. (b) Inquiry, 197-8. 
O03 rt 
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in the reign of King James. He had himfelf 
produced to the public, in 1790, the confef- 
fion of John Shak{peare, which was found in 
the iding-bole of the houfe of Shak{peare. 
From the fentiment, and the language, this 
confeflion appears to be the effufion of a 
Roman Catholic mind, and was probably 
drawn up by fome Roman Catholic prieft (c). 
If thefe premifes be granted, it will follow, 
as a fair deduction, that the family of Shak- 
{peare were Roman Catholics; a circum-. 
ftance this, which is wholly confiftent with what 
Mr. Malone is now ftudious to (Z) inculcate, 
viz. “that this confeffion could not have 
«¢ been the compofition of any of our poet's 
« family.” The thoughts, the language, the 
orthography, all demonttrate the truth of my 
conjeture, though Mr. Malone did not per- 
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(c) Asa fpecimen, let us take the beginning of this De- 
claration of faith, from Mal. Shak. vol.i. pt. 2. p. 330:-— 
“© In the name of God, the father, fonne, and holy ghoft, the 
“ moft holy and bleffed Virgin Mary, mother of God, the 
“ holy hoft of angels, patriarchs, prophets, Evangelifts, 
«© Apoftles, Saints, Martyrs, and all the Celeftial Court and 

» & Company of heaven, I, Fohn Shak/peare, an unworthy 
s¢ member of the holy Catholick Religion, being,’’ &c. and 
{ee ftill ftronger terms in the conclufion of this protefta- 
tion, confeffion, and charter, in p. 162-6, 


(d) Inquiry, 198, 
CelVvG 
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ceive this truth, when he firft publifhed this 
paper, in 1790. But, it was the performance 
of a Clerke, the undoubted work of the family 
prieft. The conjecture, that > Shak{peare’s 
family were Roman Catholics, 1s ftrenethened 
by the fact, that his father declined to attend 
the corporation meetings, and was, at laft, re- 
moved, from the corporate body (¢). Yet, 
the public accufer (f) infers, ‘‘that it is €X- 
“« tremely improbable that all the Shakipeare 
«© family fhould be confefors of their faith.” 
Every other logician would infer, that if it 
had been the cuftom of the family, which was 
followed by the father, it is extremely proba- 
ble, the fame cuftom would be alfo followed 
by the fon, who, at times, cannot conceal 47s 
faith, even in his dramas (g). 

This 


(2) The place too, the roof of the houfe, where this con- 
feflion was found, proves, that it had been therein concealed, 
during times of perfecution, for the “holy Catholick 
“ religion.” 


( 7) Inquiry, 199. 

(g) Inthe famous fcene between the Ghoft, and Hamlet, 
there are many ftrokes of a Roman Catholic pert. Shak- 
{peare, apparently, through ignorance, fays WARBURTON, 
makes Roman Catholics of thefe Pagan Danes: [Steevens’s 
Shak. 1793. vol. xv. p.72-5-] But, this is not fo much an 
example of ignorance, as of knowledge, though perhaps not of 
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This reafoning is confirmed, by the confide- 
ration, that the reign of Elizabeth was a pe- 
riod of apparent (4) piety, and the reign sof 
Jamas 1ft, an age of religious {peculation. 
To avow particular modes of. faith became 
extremely fafhionable, during both thofe pe- 
riods. It was, probably, by this fathion, that 
Lord Bacon, the prince of philofophers, was 
induced to draw up his confeffion of (2) faith ; 


his prudence, when the poet avows, covertly, indeed, his own 
opinions. In Othello, Shakfpeare makes Aimilia fay: “ I 
« fhould venture purgatory for’t.” “The readers of Shak~ 
fpeare will eafily remember other expreffions of a fimilar 
kind, which plainly proceeded from the overflow of Roman 
Catholic zeal. He is continually fending his charaéters ta 
forift, or confeffion: “ Riddling confeffien finds but riddling 
“ fbrift.” Bid her devife fome means to come to /hreft 
*¢ this afternoon.”’ .On the other hand, he is ftudious to 
fhow his contempt for the Puritans. In Twelfth Night; 
« Jarry, Sir, he feems fometimes a kind of Puritan:”? In 
_ Winters Tale; “ But, one Puritan among them, and he 
 fings Pfalms to hornpipes.”’ ‘The religion of our great 
dramatift, will, nodoubt, Hl! a whole chapter of the folo life 
of Shakfpeare, which will be, certainly, written, without 
fcoffs at the opinions of other biographers. 


(5) See Lord Burghley’s Profeffion of Faith, in Strype’s 

Annals, vol. 11. p, 334: And, Archbifhop Parker’s Profef- 

: fion of Faith, may be feen in Strype’s Life of that Prelate, 
p 500, 


(7) Bacon’s Remains, Ed, 1648; p. Q4. 
3 ae 
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| inorder to pleafe a monarch, who interefted 
himfelf in religious theories. _Bacon’s con-" 
Jefpon, 1 prefume, the public accufer will de- 
nominate a ‘‘ myftical rhapfody;” without 


much confideration perhaps of the real mean- ; 
ing of the term, wzy//ca/, or much inquiry into 4 
the proper fignification of the word rhap- 
ody {k). fe 

But, he has yet a ftronger objection to i 
Shakfpeare’s rhapfody, whether it be myftical, e . 
or literal. In order to convict it of fiction, the 
public accufer is {tudious to prove, ‘that it 
«¢ has been evidently formed on holy writ(/).” 
Whether he learned this mode of reafoning | 
from Crakanthorp, Wallis, or Aldrich, may a. 
require fome explanation (m). Every Chrii- | 
tian rhetorician would reafonably infer, that a 
confeffion of faith, which has been formed on 
holy writ, is probably genuine in its declara- 
tion, and true in its doctrine. 

The public accufer is, neverthelefs, deter- 
mined to overthrow general reafoning, by fpe- 


(k) Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer, for the fuccefs of the ex- | a 
pedition againft Cadiz, in 1596, which was fent by Mr. | Bey 
Secretary Cecil to Effex, may be feen in Birch’s Mem. | 
vol. ii. p. 18. This, I prefume, will alfo be called a 
gnyftical rhapfody. 


(/) Inquiry, 200, (m) See the Inquiry, 196. 
cial 
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cial inveftigation. He repeats an objection, 
which had been already made by others, to 
the epithet /efe, as applied to a tree, when 
trees are denuded of their foliage: But, there 
are, in Shakfpeare, as great wonders as “ this 
« unfortunate epithet.” The Queen ex- 
clairns, in Richard 3d :-— | 

«¢ Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? 

« Why wither not the leaves, that want their fap?” 


In this ftrain of minute criticifm, he (z) 
inquires, “‘ whence the abfurd introduction 
<¢ of a chicken for the mother-bird.” Whence, 
but from the creative faculties of the poet’s 
‘mind? What isa poet, if you deprive him 
-of his fié#ions, and his fancies 2? Why does 
Shak{peare, in Timon of Athens, make the Foo/ 
anfwer the friends of Yzmon, though they 
were, probably, parental birds: “ She’s e’en 
* fetting on water to feald fuch chickens as 
s«"you are. 

But, the public accufer conceives it a wafte 
of time to detain his noble correfpondent any 
longer, when he has (0) added, “ that the 
<< word Aymfelfe is exhibited as one word, and 
« the word acceded is found in it.” Had he 
taken the trouble to look into Cooper's The- 
faurus, 1573, he would have feen the word 


(x) Inquiry, 201. (0) Inquiry, 202. 


bymfelfe 
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hymfelfe printed, as one word, a thoufand 
times ; as I have already thown the word 
theymfeife was written, before Shakfpeare was 


-born{p). Thus, “ he draweth out the thread 


«© of his verbofity finer than the {taple of his 
“ argument. ” 

Yet, in this fpirit of minutenefs, the public 
accufer perfeveres, in {pinning many a thread 
of fimilar finenefs. And, he infifts, that the 


nonexiftence of the word accede in the Englifh 


language, for a century after the death of 


Shakfpeare, in 1616, is decifive, in proving 
the fpurioufnefs of Shak/peare’s Confeffion (q). 
Happy! had his proof been equal to his pofi- 
tivenefs. ‘The diplomatic word accede is fo 
recent, -he fays, that Johnfon gives no ex- 
ample of its ufe. As lexicographers fome- 


(p>) In Sir John Davis’s Nofce Terpfum, 1599) P- 27s 
may be often feen him/elfe, printed, and written, as one word : 
‘© Which him/eife makes, in bodies formed new. 

«© Which him/elfe makes of no material thing.” 

ere, the rhythm forbids the disjunction of him-felfe, and 
requires the accent on the firft fyllable ; fo as to give a bre- 
vity of pronunciation to the word. Aymfelfe may be feen often 
printed by Wynken de Worde, as one word, in the Fraytfull 
Sayenges of Dauyd, 1529: So is themfelfe printed in it, as one 
word, for them/elves : —“ Suche as gyve themfelfe to wordly 
« voluptyes may well faye.” And fee imfelfe printed, as one 
word, in Lyly’s Euphues, 1581, p.20°. and 53°. &c. 

(q) Inquiry, 202—4. 

times 
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times quote one another, he might have cited 
De Foe’s Dictionary, 1735. Kerfey has not 
this uncommon word, it feems, in his Dic- 
tionary, 1708, after all the fpeaking, and 
writing, about treaties, in preceding times. 
Nor, is it in Coles, nor Phillips; in Bullokar, 
nor Barret ; in Blount, nor Mintheu. He 
cannot afcertain the epoch of its introdudticn ; 
yet, is he (7) pofitive, that the word was un- 
known to our language for near a century,” 
after the ufe of it in Shak{peare’s Confeffion. 
On the other hand, it mutt be admitted, that 
the word accede has been long in our lan- 
guage: and, the only queftion is, when did 
it come intoule? He fuppofes, indeed, what 
cannot be allowed, becaufe it is inconfiftent 
with truth, that our dictionaries contain every 
word, in the vaft volume of our learning, 
whether white-letter, or black-letter. John- 
fon’s Dictionary is, like every other diGtonary, 
a mere felection ; nor does any preceding 
word-book contain a more copious collection 
than his: Yet, the public accufer infifts 
that, becaufe he cannot find a word, on the 
* blafted heath” of our lexicography ; it, 
therefore, does not exift in our libraries, either 
in print, or in manufcript. But, in the vo- 
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(r) Inquiry, 204. 
cabulary 
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cabulary of Mr. Malone a /eleciion means a 
collection: And, in his logical dictionary, fai- 
jure of proof ftands for fulnefs of probation ; 
whence /omething, contrary to the fyftem of 
nature, may be deduced from xothing. Very 
different, indeed, is the poetical reafoning of 
Davis :— 
“ Of nought, no creature ever formed ought: 
“© For, that is proper to the Almightie’s hand (s).” 
The a/mightie critic’s inanity. of. reafoning, 
I will oppofe with facfs. It is remarkable, 
fays he, “ that Edward Philips, [ Phillips] 
«« Milton’s nephew, who was a good fcholar, 
«« has not the word [accede] in his dictionary, 
« though he has the kindred word concede ; 
<< and, what fhews cecifively,” he adds, “ that 
“ the word [accede] did not exift, when he 
*«* publithed his book, (1659) is, he explains 
* the two law writs 4ccedas ad curiarn, and 
Accedas ad vice-comitam (¢).” Let us il- 
luftrate 


6¢ 


(s) Nofce Teipfum. 


(t) Inquiry, 202-3. For an account of Edward, Phil- 
lips, as he fpelt his own name, fee Wood’s Ath. vol. ii, 
¢.1116. Blount, the author of the Law Dictionary, 1670, 
complains of the plagiari/m of Phillips; and Skinner, who 
wrote the Etymologicon, accufes him of ignorance. Now, 
the fact is, that thefe two daw-writs were not in Phillips’s 
frft edition, 1658; But, they were. inferted in his fecond 


edition, 
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luftrate this reafoning, by the example of the 
two kindred words ; acecefs, and° accefiible: 
Naunton, in writing to Effex, from Paris, in 
1597, tells him “ that no man fhall have 
“..accefs to the King,’ [Henry 4th]: But, 
writing foon after, Naunton informs Effex, 
«© that the King is grown more acceffible (u).” 
Barret has, in his 4/vearze, 1580, the word 
accejje ; but not accefible; Muinfheu has the 
word acceffe, in his Guide into the tongues, 
1617; but not accefible (v). Now, were the 
inquiry, whether the word accefible exited 
at that period, in the Englith language, 
the anfwer muft be, according to Mr. Ma- 
lone’s logic, that accefible did not exift, in 


the age of Shakfpeare: But, the fac, thus 


edition, which gave rife probably to Blount’s complaint. 
The third edition was publifhed, in 1671. Had there been 
a queftion, in 1658, whether thofe two /aw writs exifted 
then, in the language of our law, it would have been a de- 
cifive argument, according to Mr. Malone’s reafoning, to 
infift, that they had no exiftence, in our law; becaufe they 
were not to be found in Phillips’s World of Words, in 1658. 
This zitle was plainly taken*from Florio: What Phillips 
{tole from Blount, I pretend not to know. 


(uw) See Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 71—83, for the curious 
letters from Sir Robert Naunton to the Earl of Effex, of 
which Queen Elizabeth thought highly. 


(v)} Minfheu inferted accefible in his fecond edition, 1627. _ 
ftrongly 
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ftrongly oppofed, from the ufe of the word 
by Naunton, in 1597, overpowers the argu- 
ment of the public accufer. 

In this correfpondence, between Naunton, 
and Effex, may be feen a variety of phrafes, 
which, as they are not to be found in word- 
books, eftablith the pofition, that words may 
exift in our language, although they do. not 
appear in our dictionaries. As the fubjec&t is 
curious for its information, and the deduction 
from it bears upon the Inquiry; I will 
illuftrate the argument, by giving a few ex- 
amples from the erudite Let¢ers of Naunton : 
Ingeminated ; ¢ick/e-ftate of things; tichle- 
piece of fervice ; offentative humour ; weary- 
Jfomely longed for ; jejune conjecturals; clear- 
ler fee; refavourizing ; difconcert ; palinodizing 
in his refolutions; new ambience; interme- 
diation; difdenned out of (w) Ronen; uncir- 
cumfpection ; detrected; difcorrefpondence : 
Such, among others, were the words, which 
were ufed by Naunton, when writing to 


Effex, for the fight of Elizabeth ; and which’ 


have not been adopted by our lexicographers. 


z 


Lord Burghley has the fine word expugnadle ; 
which is not adopted by Johnfon, though he 


(w) Birch’s Mem. vol. ii. p.68—72—73—-94—8 3-89 


m90— 93-9 5-97 —266-—303-— 4.49, 
; has 
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has expugn. Old Lady Bacon, the learned 
widow of the Lord Keeper, writing an ex- 
poftulatory epiftie to Lord Effex, on account 
of his gallantries with a married lady, in. 
lizabeth’s court, complains of the frail fair 
one’s “* unfhamefacednefs,” of her, “ unwifelike, 
sand unfhamefaced demeanor (x).” Jady 
Bacon is a great authority; for fhe was one 
of the learned daughters of Anthony Coke; 
and her epiftle exhibits fcriptural reference, 
and both claffical quotation, and allufion. 
It would be a wearifome tafk, indeed, to 
compare the vaft volume of Raleigh, and the 
innumerable writings of Bacon, with our dic- 
tionaries ; in order to eftablifh more ftrongly 
the pofition, that ten thoufand words exift in 
our language, which have not been collected 
into our vocabularies. A few words fhall, 
however, be given from Petty’s “* Advice to 
«© Hartlib for the 4dvancement of (y) Learning ;” 


(x) This curious letter, which is in Bireh’s Mem, vol. ii. 
p: 218, was written with fuch force of argument, and energy 
of expreffion, as to leave Effex no other anfwer, than to 
deny the faé¥; though the whole court had been witnefles, 
of the unfhamefacednefs of the Earl, and the uuwzfelike de~ 
meanor of the-Lady. 


(y) It was publifhed in 1648; and fee the words.quoted, 
in p» 4-—6—20. 


a3. 
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as the conviction of examples will then be 
added to the reafonablenefs of my pofition : 
Unpreoccupied in children ; educands to be 
taught by the educators; Macenates and pa- 
trons; navarchy and making fhips 3 /ucrife- 
rous ; luciferous (2): Tf; then, the queftion 
were, Whether thofe fienificant words exifted; 
when that original genius, Petty; nade ufe of 
thém, the anfwer of our critical theorift mult 
be, that they did not exift, in our language ; 
becaufe he cannot find them, in our dic- 
tionaries: 

Johnfon was probably the firt of our 
lexicographers, who relifhed the beauties of 
Shakfpeare’s phrafeology, and énriched his 
dictionary, by adopting its bullion: Yet, how 
much fo ever he borrowed ; it is aftonifhing 
how much he left behind; either unclaimed 
by choice, or unadopted -by accident. If a 
VOCABULARY of the words, which fparkle 
in Shakfpeare’s dramas, and yet are not found 
to dignify Johnfon’s dictionary, were fab- 
mitted to thé réader’s eye, it would fury prife 
thofe, who have indulged themfelves in fup- 
pofing, that our whole language may Ce tien 
in our word-bcoks ; and would perhaps furnifh 


(z) Kerfey has, indeed, Lucriferous, in his word- book ; 
yet, Johnfon did not think fit to infert it in his dic stionary- 
P caufe 
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caufe of circumfpection to confidence, if it did 
not teach a leflon of humility to arrogance. 
Such a vocABULARY I have actually made ; 
confifting of more than a thoufand words: It 
might have been enlarged, if it had been con- 
fiftent with my prefent purpofe ; but this yo- 
CABULARY 1s fufficiently copious, to fhame 
fophiftry into filence (a). 

I was 


(@) 1 will here fubjoin a fhort fpecimen of my vocaBu- 
LEARY of words, which are in Shakfpeare’s dramas, but not 
in Johnfon’s dictionary; as it is curious from its novelty; 
and is a ftriking example of the extreme fallibility of nega- 
tive proofs, which abound fo much in Mr. Malone’s Inquiry : 

A-hold: “ Lay her ahold, ahold.” [The Tempeft.] To 

Jay the fhip ahold is to bring her to the wind. 
‘This word is not in Johnfon. [I conftantly quote, 
or allude to, the 6th edition of the dictionary, 
in 1785, 4to. ] 

Airbraving : ‘“ Who in a moment, even with the earth 

«¢ Shall lay your ftately and airbraving towers.’” 
[ Henry LV.] 

Apebearer: “* He hath been fince an apebearer.” [Win- 

ter’s ‘Tale. ] 

Arabian: “ O!thou Arabian bird.” [Anthony and Cle- 

opatra. | 
Archmock: “ Oh! ’tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s Arch- 
“© mock.”’ [ Othello. ] 

Artsman : “ Artsman, preambula ; we will be fingled from 
“ the barbarous.” f Love’s Labour Loft. ] Johnfon 
has artifan, and artift, | 

Affimblanse ; “ Care I for the bulk and big affemblance of 

“a man,’” 
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I was led into this wide furvey of Johnfon’s 
loptions fi Shak{pe: thich might have 
adoptions from Shak{peare, which might have 
been 


«< aman.” [Henry 1V.] Johnfon has a/emblage, 
from Locke; and from Thomfon: “ In foft a/em- 
« blage liften to my fong.”’ i 
Affinego: “© An Affinego may tutor thee.” [Troilus and | 
Creffida.] ae 
Bacchus: “ Love’s power proves dainty Bacchus grofs in ez 
“¢ tafte.’”? [Love’s Labour Loft.] “ Plumpy Bac- Le 
“ chus with pink eyne.” [Anthony and Cleopa- MS. 
tra.] Johnfon has bacchanalian and bacchanals : | ec 
He often quotes from Milton, and Pope, and | 
even from the minor poets, what he might have 
feen in Shakfpeare; and thereby has done a flight 
wrong to our dramatift, to whom all fubfequent 1. 
poets have been much indebted, | oe 
Bemail’d: “How fhe was bemail’d’’ [Taming of the «© 
Shrew. ] 
Bemete: “Or I fhall fo bemete thee with thy yard.” [Id.] ‘ 
Befeck: “1 befeek you now; aggravate your choler.” 
(Henry 1V.] Johnfon has befeech. 
Bewhor’d: “ My lord hath fo bewhor’d her.” [ Othello. ] 
Boneache : “ Incurable boneache.”’ [Troilus and Cref- 
fida.] 
Buitfhaft: “ Cupid’s butt/baft is too hard for Hercules’s | i 
“ club.” [Love’s Labonr Loft. ] | ie 
facodemon : “ Hie thee to hell, for fhame; and leave this . 
« world, thou Cacedemon.”’ [Richard II.] 
Cankerblofom : “Oh me! you juggler; oh, you canker~ 
“ bloffom; you thief of love.’  [Midfummer 


Night’s Dream. ] 
Cannakin: “ And, let me -haye a cannakin clink.” 
{ Othello. ] 


Pa Cod/head : 
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been more numerous, without any impeach- 
5 He avatatenw “po 7 ° y 
meént of the lexicographer’s judgment; in or- 


der 


Codfpead: “ To change the codfhead for the falmon’s- 
‘ tail.’ [Othello.] 

Coftermenger: “ Virtue is fo little regarded in thefe co/- 
“© termonger times, that true valour is turn’d bear- 
“ heard.”’ [Henry IV.] 

Cuftardcoffin: “* Why; thou fayft true: [t isa paultry 
“ cap, a cuftardcoffin, a bauble, a filken pye.’’ 
[| Taming of the Shrew.] 

Deedachieving: ©“ By deedachieving honour newly 
« nam’d.”” [Coriolanus. ] 

Denotement: ‘* Given up himfelf to the denotement of her 
¢ parts and graces.”’ [ Othello. ] 
Dire&itude: “ Durft not fhew themfelves his friends, 
“© whilft he’s in direétitude.”? [Coriolanus. } 
Difpunge: “ The poifonous damp of night di/punge upon 
« me.’’ [Anthony and Cleopatra. ] 

& Dizzy-ey'd fury.” [Henry VIL] 

Dotant: “ Or with the palfy’d interceffion of fuch a de- 
“ cay’d dotant as you feem to be.”’, [ Coriolanus. ] 

Devedrawn: “1 met her deity, cutting the clouds to- 
¢¢ wards Paphos, and her fon dovedrawn with 
“ her.”? [Tempeft. | 

Raningtime: “The ewes did, in eaningtimey fall party- 
“¢ coloured lambs.” [Merchant of Venice. ] 

Eanlings: {id.) 

Sarkifing: “ They are yet, but earkifing arguments.” 
(Lear. ] 

 Earpiercing fife.” © [Othello.] 

Earwax: “ But, he hath not fo much brain, as earwax.” 
{Troilus and Creffida.] 

 Bafreedaning thy perfon.’’ [Love’s Labour Loft. ] 

Engilds: 
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. 


der to enable every mind to judge of the inefh- 


cacy of ne rative proofs, for the eftab lifhing of 


Enzgilds : Who, more engilds the night, than all yon fery 
“ o’s and eyes of light.” [Midfummer Ni 
Dream. } 

Engogl'd: “ Within my mouth, you have engoald my 
“ tongue.” [Troilus and Creffida. ] 

Lnlard: “ That were to enlard his fat-already pride.” 
[ Troilus and Creffida. ] 

Enfey’d: “1 hold you as a thing enfky’d and fainted,” 
[ Meafure for Meafure. ] 

Efil (Eyfel):  Woo't drink up efi,” [Hamlet.] Zy/e/, 
fays Mr. Steevens, is vinegar, which is a good pre- 
ventive againft infectious diforders, fays Mr, 
Malone. 

fairfacd league. [King John.} 

Fairplay: “ According to the fairplay of the world.” 
[Id.] 

Fantafiicoes: “The pox on fuch antick, lifping, affect- 
“ ing fantafticoes.”’ [Romeo and Juliet. ] 

© Flemifh drunkard.” [Merry Wives of Windfor.] The 
following paflage from “The Libell of Englith 


Pi 


és aie of keeping the fea,” which was written, 
in the reign of Henry VI. and was firft printed in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, .1598, vol. ii. p.192, is at 


once a defence, and an illuftration of Shakfpeare, 


p 


by fhowing the grofsnefs of the Fleminzs, in pre- 
ceding times : 

Ye have heard that two Flemings togider, 

Will undertake, or they go any whither, 

Or they rise once to drink a firkin fall 

Of good deerekin; fo fore they hall and pull; 

| ia « Under 


~ a a 
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negative inferences; to decide, whether fome- 
thing can be deduced from nothing; and to 


« Under the board, they piffen, as they fit; 

« This cometh.convenient of a worthie wit; 

«s Without Carats, in their butter they cakked, 

«© When they fled home, and when they leifure lacked.” 

< Fool/bolt (a) is foon thot.” [Henry V-] 

Foolfbead: “Did 1 deferve no more than a foolfhead.” 

[ Merchant of Venice. ] , 

Foolsparadife: ‘If you fhould lead her into a foolspara- 

dife.”’ [Romeo and Juliet. | 

Forehorfe: “Y¥ fhall tay here the foreborfe to a fmock.” 

[All’s Well. ] 
“ Foreweary'd in this aétion of fwift fpeed.” [King 
John. ] 

& Foul/poken coward.” [Titus Andronicus, | Johnfon has 

foulmouthed. 

Free way: “1 do befeech you, let her will have a free 

“ qay.’? [Othello. ] 
Frofty fpirited: “What a frofly /pirtted rogue is this.” 
[Henry IV.] 

«& Full acorn’d voar.”’ [ Cymbeline.] 

“ Furnace-burning heart.” [Henry VIL] 

Here, will I clofe this note, which is already too long. In 
the fame manner, | could have gone through the whole alpha- 
bet, and very mucli enlarged the number of examples, But, 
having proved my point, by fhowing the fallibility of nega- 
tive proofs, I will knit up my Vocabulary, by avowing my 
fincere admiration of Johnfon’s invaluable work ; whilft I 
am fhowing, by the inveftigation of facts, that his diétionary 
is rather a /é/edfion, than a colledtion of the Englifh language: 
And, as his plan did not thus allow him to adopt every 
word in Shak{peare’s dramas, it is inconfiftent with his plan, 
and with the fact, to draw conclufions from his filence. 

eftimate, 
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eftimate, whether mon-entities ought to be 


deemed equal, in critical examination, to po-- 


fitive prémifes. But, of fuch logic we have 
furely enough! I will acknowledge, how- 
ever, that when a careful fearch has been 
made, by an attentive eye, in the moft volu- 
minous of our di¢tionaries, a fufpicion will 
arife, that the word, which has been looked 
for, without fuccefs, may, po/fié/y, not exift in 
our language. 

A perfon, who is accufed of forgery, comes 
into court with every prefumption in his fa- 
your; with every probability of innocence, 
for his protection; with every inducement, 
under a want of proof, for his acquittal: But, 
the public accufer, by fuppofing what he ought 
to prove; by finding non-entities in the bar- 
rennefs of lexicography, he raifes a fufpicion 
only, that the accufed may po/idly be guilty; and, 
all proofs fleeping elfe, but what his jea- 
“‘ loufies awake,’ he then prays for judg- 
ment; as if gut were to be the refult of 
jealoufy, and conviction were to be the confe- 
quence of his own failure in proof. ‘I will 
« fight with him upon this theme, until my 
« eyelids will no longer wag.” 

It was in this confidence, that he laid the 


vid whole 
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whole ftrefs of be ifue, on the non-exiftence of 
the word accede, when Shakfpeare made his 
projeffion of faith, ‘The public accufer is quite 
politive, that tne word accede did not exift in 
our language, during that age (4). But, I 
will, on this occafion, oppofe his megative 
proofs by pofitrve evidence. The fad is, not- 
withftanding this pofitivenefs of dogmatifm, 
thatithe dad eccede did exift, during the age 
of Shakfpeare. Florio found this word ac- 
ceae, in i611, though Coles did not adopt it, 

in 1679,/,\ In pn unas New World of 


(b) Mr. Malone is decidedly of opinion that, becaufe 
Coles did not infert the word accede into his Latin diétion- 
ary, 1679, this negative circumftance is an ungue/ftionable 
proof, that this word was then unknown. [Inquiry, 204.] 
Ffe regards the not finding of a word in ditionaries, as @ de- 
ciftve evidence of forgery, in the document, which may contain 
fuch a word. fid.] He admits, however, in the Inquiry, 258, 
‘* the impoflibility of proving an univerfal negative ;’’ but, 
he infifts, that he has brought eyidence enough to fatisfy 
reafonable inquirers of the truth’of his negative pofition, till 
thofe, who differ with him, prove the exiftence of the con- 
tefted words. No; Sir, you have no right to call upon 
others to help you out with your proofs: You undertook 
to citablith a forgery : Now, it is quite fufficient for your 
opponents, to p'ead not guilty: And, it is your duty, as 
the public accufer, to fupport the accufation, by your own 
proofs, or an acquittal, with its ufual confequences, mult 
be the refult; whether we decide, according to common 
law, or common fenfe. 


Words, 
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Words, 1611, there is “ accédere; to ACCEDE; 
“ to approach, or have accefs unto ; alfo tg . 
F* affent unto: Now, here is accede, found in 
this New World, at the very time, and in the 
very fenfe, of Shakfpeare. The public accufer 
fails, then, in proving his iffue ; he fails in his 
negative proof; and he fails, confequently, in 
eftablifhing his fundamental pofition, for 
proving decifively the fpurioufnefs of Shak- 
{peare’s profeffion, that the word accede was 
not adopted into the Englifh language, for a 
century, after Shak{peare’s death. 

If, moreover, a negative could poffibly be 
eppofed to an affirmative, Coles is not fo good 
an authority, as Florio, who had more genius, 
more learning, and more refearch (c). | It 

was, 


(c) OF Florio, it is to be obferved, that he was not a 
foreigner, who might be fuppofed to have collected his Eng- 
lifh, at fecond hand. He was born in London, about the 
year 1553, of Italian parents, indeed, who, being Waldenfes, 
fought refuge in England, during the reign of Henry VIII: 
But, they returned again to the continent, during Mary’s 
perfecutions. Florio received his puerilé education abroad. 
They all came back to England upon the acceflion of Eli- 
zabeth. Florio, for a time refided at Oxford, as we learn 
from Anthony Wood, who gives an imperfect account of 
him. Thither, he attended Mr. Barnes, the Bifhop of Dur- 
ham’s fon, in 1576, as his tutor for the French, and Italian : 
And, wearing.a gown, he was matriculated, as a member of 


manne Aig Apr 
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was, indeed, to be expected by thofe, wha 
look on the analogies of language, with dif- 
cerning 


Jihagd where Emantel College, in 1581; and taught {cholars in the uni- 
verfity, when he was eight and twenty years of age. The 
maidenhead of bts indufiry, he dedicated to the renowned Le~ 
ecster, in 15783 expecting patronage, which he never expe- 
rienced; "Vhis was probably his Firf? Frutes, which were 

adapted to the ufe of fuch as were but meanly entered in the 
ftalian tongue. He publifhed his Second Frutes, in 1591. 
He enjoyed a penfion for fome years before he publifhed his 
World of Words, in 1598, from Lord Southampton. He 
publithed a tranflation of Mantaigne’ s Effays, in 1602. But, 
a better profpect naw opened to his fight. At the acceffion of 
King James, Florio was appointed reader of the Italian Jan- 
guage to Queen Anne, and one of the gentlemen of her 
privy chamber. I have feen a document in the paper-office, 
which fhows, that he had, for thofe appointments, £.100a 
year 3 as Samuel Daniel, the poet, whofe fifter he married, 
had annually £.60, as a gentleman of her privy chamber. 
In 1611, he publifhed his New Wo orld of Words, newly much 
augmented, ta which was prefixed a print of tbe author, in a 
very gorgeous drefs, Retiring to Fulham, to avoid the 
plague, which then raged in London, he was, however, car- 
ried off by it, fays A. Wood, in 1625. After ¢xeat delibe- 
ration, he mane his will, which he wrote with His own hand, 
and is dated the 20th of July 1625. He calls himfelf Jobti 
Florio, of Fulham, Efguire. He laments that he was able, 
from his poverty, to leave fo little to his wife Rofe, whom 
he made his executrix, and to his daughter Aurelia, who had 
married James Molins: Yet, he bequeathed to William 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain, “all his Italian, 
*€ French,and Spanifb, books, as well printed, as unprinted, 
“ being 
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cerning eyes, that accede would be adopted in- 


to the Englith tongue, as early as the kindred - 


words accefs and acceffible, fecede and fucceed, 
and recede, which is the very contrary of the 
truant accede. But, as the fact is now fettled, 
all fubfequent reafoning, upon the point, is 
vain. And, will here clofe my examination 
of the public accufer’s objections to Shak- 
fpeare’s Profefpon of Faith; whereby I have 
fhéwn, that the objeétion is ftill far from the 
decifion. 

Such is the Apology, which, on this head of 
the Inquiry, I fubmit to the equity of this 
court. It will be readily remembered, that 
the public accufer undertook to overturn the 
general argument for the believers, by fpecial 
objections, although the profefion of faith is 
{trongly fupported by external evidence. I 


<< being in number about three hundred and forty, including 
«© his new and perfec dictionary, his dialogues in Italian 
« and Englifh, and his unbound volume of divers written 
« collections and rhapfodies; and entreated his lordfhip, as 
“ he once promifed, to accept of them, as a token of affec- 
“ tion, and. for the teftator’s fake, to place them in his li- 
“ brary either at Wilton, or elfe at Baynard’s Caftle, in Lon- 
« don.?? .This will was proved by his executrix, in the 
prerogative office, on the 1ft of June 1626: From this fact, 
I fufpect, that Florio deceafed in the preceding month, He 
died at the age of feventy-three, if we calculate from the date 
on the print of him, 

have 
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have crofs-examined his {pecial objections, 
Which I have thown, I truft, to be unfup~ 
ported by argument, and inconfiftent with 
facts: He has failed, then, in his pleadings. 
And being thus wrong by fy/fem, and merely 
right by accident, 1 humbly hope, that this 
court will allow him to take nothing by his 
motion. A contrary decifion would only fur-. 
nifh report with an .occafion, and a caufe, fa 
bruit s+ : 


i 


So fhall you hear 
“ Of accidental judgements, cafual flaughters, 

C athe 2 ~ pip 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore’d cane. 


winch Wee 
THE MISCELLANIES, 


The public accufer has not hitherto, as 
we have feen, taken any thing, by any motion ; 
under any head of his Inguiry. Yet, he is 
not difcouraged. He perfeveres, in his old 
modes of logical probation, with the perti- 
nacity, which the beft fuccefs generally in- 
{pires in other minds: thinking, no doubt, 
that,— % 

« —____. Per feverance keeps honour bright: 


“< ‘To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 
© Like rufty mail, in monumental mockery.” 


In 
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In this temper, H continues to maké- 


th 


fuch objections ni the Mifcellaneous Papers, as 
aving been already confuted, need not be 
again eo nedel -ed: Who, but Alexander, would 


hoya 


gibi bis battles seer again ; thr Ice £0 ft ay the 
flain! ‘The public accufer, however, perfiits, 
in fuppofing what he ought to prove ; in fub- 


ftituting affertions for proofs; and in drawing 


= 4 yA Te s 
inferences, when he ought to eftablifh pre- 


Sr ad % a te 4 f ve 
mifes. In this-manner, he finds the notes of 


band, and:receipts, “ fo replete with abfurdity 
“Sand oe ih that it is fcarce worth 
<< while to examine them (4).” 

But, he does thin! 
mine the band-writimg of 


k. it poe while to exa- 
<{peare, on the 


4 


hak 
Oo & minute detail 


Receipts ; and “‘ to enter int 
“« re{pecting the {pelling of his name (ay. 


oa goes into this minute criticifm, notwith- 
franding his own declaration, when he exa- 
mined the fame point, in 17g0. Before that 
epoch, much had been written, ‘* relative to 
“ the proper mode cf fpelling ti eta 
“ name: But, a mortgage, which had been 
given by our poet, in 1613, was, luckily, dif- 
covered, in 1765. When Mr. Malone faw 

Shakfpeare’s fubfcription to that deed, he 


A 


(a) Inquiry, 116. (Oo Id. 
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cried out, in a decifive tone: “ Jt is hoped 
*¢ we {hall hear no more zd/e babdle upon this 
‘© fubject. He {pelt the name himfelf as I 
‘¢ have juft now written it, without the mid- 
“«¢ dle ec. Let this therefore for ever decide 
*¢ the queftion (c).” But, zdle babble feems 
to be a perennial {pring ; which continually 
throws up bubbles, and froth, and fume, ac- 
cording to the feafon. Infpired by the ex- 
halations of this fountain, he is now deter- 
mined, that the queftion, about Shak{peare’s 
name, fhall never be decided. And, he, ac- 
cordingly, employs feveral pages to prove, that 
his decificn, in r7g0, ought to’ be reverfed, 
and the queftion re-argued, in 1796. 

I too have attentively examined the ori- 
ginal will of Shak{peare, which confifts of 
-three driefs. Each of thefe ériefs, or theets, 
is apparently fubicribed by him, though in a 
very different manner. Nor, is ‘na any 
thing, in the mode of thefe fignatures, more 
obvious to an accurate eye, than their com- - 
plete difiimilarity. The baptifmal name is 
ifimilar ; the furname is diffimilar: In ‘the 
firft brief, there is William, in the fecond, 


(c) Mal. Shakfpeare, 1790, vol.i. parti. p,192. 


Willm, 
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Willm, and in the third William (d): In the 
firft brief, there is Shackfpere, in the fecond, 
Shakfpe re, and in the third Shakfpeare. The 
W in William, in the three feveral fignatures 
is quite different ; the fecond s in Shak{peéare 
is written differently, being a long / in the 
fecond brief, and a fhort s in the laft: and 
the r is not exactly fimilar in the three feveral 
fignatures. The fcrivener, who wrote this 
never-to- be-forgotten will, {pelt the tefta- 
tors name Shack{peere, When the teftator 
{ub{cribed his name, for the /af time, he 
plainly wrote Shakfpeare. And, the mo- 
numental infcriptions of his family exhibit 
three varieties ; Shakefpeare; Shakefpere ; and 
Shakfpeare (¢). Yet, Mr. Malone, with all 
thofe documents before him, infers from the 
fingle autograph of one. aeed, amid fo many 
varieties, ** that his own [Shak{peare’s] or- 
A thography of his name is afcertained, be- 
« yond a poflibility of doubt, to have bee: 
“« Shak{pere (7): And, he adds, 4s a nece/- 


ad) The mortgage, which is publifhed in Mal, Shak 
B88 Pp AK. 
vol. i, part i. p. 19, is figned /¥™ Shak{pe?: The convey- 
ance publifhed in Mal. Inquiry, 402, is fubfcribed Wiliam 
Shak{fper. 
(e) Dugdale’s Warwick, p. 518, 529. 
{ f) Inquiry, 120. 


Sary 
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Jary confequence, although we have now before 
us five fignatures, which aré a// different from 
each other, “ that thefe papers, in which a 
é¢ different orthography is almoft uriiformly 
‘«c fond, cannot but be a forgery (g). He 
thinks, in oppofition to the Jat fignatures 
which the poet ever made, that he wrote 
Shakjpere: Yet, does the public aecifer avow 
his purpofe to give his reafons herediter; why 
he will contiriue to fell the name of our 
dramatift Shak/pedre. Let us, however, hope; 
with Mr. Malone, in 1790, “ to heat no more 
« idle babble upon this fubject,” in Oppolition 
to Mr. Malone, in 1796 (4). \ “ Where much 
« dablyng is there mut nedes be offerice : and 
& he that reftraineth his lyps is wyfe (7).” 


(z) Inquiry, p: 121-2: 

(b) See the annexed plate of the five genuine fignatures 
of Shak{peare, which I caufed to be engraved ; in order to 
enable every reader to form his own opinion froin ‘his own 
infpection. The fignature on the fecond fheet of the will 
is engraved together with the word che of the preceding line; 
for the purpofe of fhowing how Shak{peare was prevented 
from inferting -fome letter before the final xe. The reader 
may be afflured that thefe fignatures are very perfect fac- 
fimites. 

(1) See The pithy and moof notable fayinges of al ferip- 
ture gathered by Thomas Paynel, Javprinted by Copland for 
Jugge, without the yeres 


But; 
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But, the public accufer will, perhaps, 
be more happy, on fome. other occafion. 
s¢'Thofe,” he (4) fays, “ are but trifling ob- 
‘* jections to the manner in which the fums 
“are here fpecified; I mean in 4rabick nu- 
‘© merals; a mode which thofe who have the 
“© flighteft knowledge of former times know 
** not to have been the practice of that age.” 
Upon this important point of .our archeology, 
he 725 as pofitive as the earth ts firm: Yet, 
will I join iffve with him upon it, for the 
vindication of the truth. 

The introduction of ARABIC NUMERALS 
into England may be traced back, at leaft, as 
far as the epoch of the Congueft(/). Mr. 
Aftle is, however, of opinion, that 4radic nu- 
merals were not introduced into our charters, 
before the fixteenth century; and; that, if 
Arabic numerals were found in any Englith 
charters, defore the fourteenth century, this 
circumftance would invalidate fuch charters, 
by raifing {trong fufpicions of their fraudu- 
lence (#7). With regard to parochial regifters, 


(4) Inquiry; p. 126. 

(7) See Wafie’s Differtation, Bibl. Liter. No. viiis 1722 5 
Archexolog. vel.i. p.150; and Mr. Aftle’s curious work 
en Writing, t80, and plate 30. 

(7) The Progrefs of Writing, 188. 


Q. dnd 
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and the accounts of parith officers, Mr. Wafle 
 afferts; that’ it:-was not, ( till about. the» year 
1600, thatthe Arabic numerals were afed in 
them (z) 1’ But,” this epimion of Mr,-Wafie,. 
like’ the pofitiveneds of Mr. Malone, appears: 
to ‘be founded ‘upon: a> narrow view) of the 
fubjégt. 0 Mr. Malone mighthave deen, in the 
Archeologia,' ai very curious fpeciinen of the 
accounts of ~the ‘parith of \ St. Helen’s, in 
» Abingdon ; which, from->the firft tof Philip 
and Mary, were kept in Arabic numerals (0). 
This fpecimen ‘is alone fufficient. to’ fhow, 
that the opinions both of Mr. Wafle, and Mr. 
Malone, ought to be received-with many li- 
mitations ;' fo as to give to both the qualified 
meanings, which they; probably, intended, 
and the truth, certainly; requires. - But, had: 
their propofition been, that the parifh officers, 


(c) Archzol. vol. 1. p. 11. This fpecimen is the more 
fatisfactory, becaufe it has intermixed Roman numerals, for 
the years, and Arabic numerals, for the money; which is 
(tated in fhillings, and pence, without the pounds : This do- 
cument is alfo important; as it furnifhes other illuftrations 
of Shakfpeare. And, fee Strype’s Life of Archbifhop Grin- 
dal, the appx. No. 5: The Faculty Office :, The Dijpenfations 
with their prices: hefe are all ftated in Arabic numerals ; 
and this document is, therefore, a very fatisfa@tory {pecimen : 
being a MS. of the Archbifhop, who died on the 6th of july 
1583. [Strype, p. 289. ] | 

the 
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the managers of theatres, and houfehold ftew- 
ards of families, generally, kept their accounts, 
during the age of Elizabeth, in Roman nu- 
merals, it would not have followed, as a con- 
fequence, that the tranfcript from the books, 
of St. Helen’s, and the Faculty Office of Arch- 
bifhop Grindal, or-the Notes and Receipts of 
Shakfpeare are {purious ; becaufe they contain 
Arabic numerals. | 

This reafoning is confirmed, by a thoufand 
(p) documents, from the reign of Henry 8, 
to the acceffion of King James (7). The ac- 
count of the fales of chaunities, colleges, and 
other lands of a fimilar nature, in the fecond 
year of Edward the 6th’s reign, as it is drawn 
up. in Arabic numerals, is fatisfactory evi- 
dence; and, as it contains many curious 
particulars, gives rife to fome ferious re- 
flections (r). 4 Certificate of Fees, which were 
paid in thofe days, in the Confiftory Court of 


(p) See Strype’s Memorials, vol. i. appx. No. xxix 5 
¢. vii; c. xix, for feveral ftatements in the time of Henry 8, 
which were drawn up in Arabic numerals. 

(g) Lord Burghley’s Diary, in Murden’s State Papers, is 
full of Arabic numerals. Fon] 

(r) Strype’s Mem. vol.il. appx. p. 85. It is a remarka- 
ble circumftance, that this account contains Pode Zo OQ 


T See 7 
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Qi2 Norwich ; 
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(s) Norwich, as it is written in Arabic nu- 
merals, is equally authentic in its notices, and 
equally fatisfatory in its inferences, ‘There 
were, during Elizabeth’s age, ecclefiaftical 
documents, which were formed in a mixed 
ftyle of compofition, both of Roman, and of 
Arabic, numerals. Of this mixed nature, is 
«¢ The State of the Bifhoprick of St. Davids,, 
‘© which was fent by the Bifhop to Burgh- 
« Jey(z).” Of the fame nature, is the ** Survey 
‘¢ taken of the value of the Bifhoprick of 
“ Chichefter, upon the death of Curtefie the 
‘¢ Jate Bifhop thereof (z).” Of the fame Kind, 
and ftill more illuftrative, is, “ a difcovery 
«of the prefent eftate of the Bifhoprick of 
<< St. Afaph,’” which was fent to the Lord 
Treafurer Burghley, February 24, 1587 {v). 
Thefe documents, compofed as they are of 
Arabic numerals, prove decifively the rafhneds 
‘of unqualified affertion, and the inconclufive- 
nefs of negative pofitions. 


(s) Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. appx. p. 79+ 


(t) Strype’s An. vol. ii. appx. p. 37. Here is the firit 
article: “ The Bifhoprick of S* Davids. was by Commif- 

« fion, An. 27. R. Reg. Henrici Offavi,, valued de claro— 
& —ecccivi. 1. 22.-d, obq.”” 


(x) Ib. p..123. (v) Ib. 184. 
I might 
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I might here clofe my proofs, upon this 
point, with this refutation of the objection to 
the Arabic numerals; which, as it is founded 
in miftake, might. be difmiifed, without fur- 
ther notice. But, I-will proceed a ftep, or 
two, further, for the vindication of truth, and 
the iliuftration of our archeology. The in- 
vention of the Arabic cyphers was a difcovery 
of as much importance to fcience, as it was 
convenient to bufinefs. Soon after the intro- 
duction of printing, the arithmetical books 
were printed in Arabic numerals. In this 
manner was Tonttal’s. work, De Arte, Sup- 
putand, wmprinted by Pynfon, in. 1522 (ww). 
Record’s. Arithmetick, the ground of arts, 
which was. dedicated to Edward 6th, was 
printed in Arabic numerals. At the acceffion 
of Elizabeth, the more general knowledge, 
and common nfe, of the Italian method of 
book-keeping, by double entry, was intro- 
duced, and taught, by James Peele(x). It 


was, 


(w) The Whetftone of Witte, which is the feconde part 
of Arithmetike, was printed in Arabic numerals, by Kyng~ 
{tone, in 1557. 


(x) Anderfon’s Hift. Deduction of Commerce, vol. i. 
p. 408.—Anderfon neglected to give us the title-page of this 


curious book, which is here fubjoined for the reader’s fatif- 


faction; fince it fhows alfo the miftake of Anderfon, in 
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was, by thefe means, that the habit of ufing 
Arabic cyphers, in the operations of life; 
hecame more cuftomary; while the Roman 
numerals kept their accuftomed places, in the 
Exchequer-practice. And, before the con- 
clufion of Elizabeth’s reign, the Arabic figures 
had almoft banifhed the Roman numerals, 
from the ufual tranfations of daily bufinefs. 
This deduction may be proved by many do- 
cuments. Inthe year1545, there is ** A Note 
‘sof the defraying of victuals for Bulloyn, 
«© Callais, and _other places,” in Arabic nu- 
merals (y). In 1552, there is “ A Brieff of 
«all the King’s Majeftyes Debts with pro- 
« vifion for the difcharge thereof (aye In 


fixing the year 1569, as the epoch of the introduction of 
book-keeping by double entry :-— é 
“1569. 
“« The Pathe waye to Perfectnes, in th? Accomptes of 
« Debitour, and Creditour: im manner of a Dialogue, 
“ yery pleafaunte and profitable for Marchauntes and all 
« other that minde to frequente the fame: once agayne 
« fet forthe, and verie muche enlarged, by James Peele 
« Citizen. and, Salter .of London, Clercke of Chriftes 
“ Hofpitall, praciizer and teacher of the fame. 
«© Imprinted at London, in Paules Churchyarde. 
«< By Thomas Purfoote, dwellinge at the figne of the 
“ Lucrece. —16 Augult.” 
(y). In Hayne’s Burghiey papers, P+ 54+ 
(z) Ib. 126. ‘This too is in Arabic numerals. 


1562, 
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q 1 6% there’is “ the Eftablifhment and charges: 


« of the Eaft, Weft; and middle, Marches (a),”’ 
Theré is « A: State of the. Low Countries, 


¢ 


which was drawn up. by the accurate pen of 


of 


Burghley, in as e numerals (4). There is 


“« An Account of the Earl of Arundel’s Debts, 
<¢ -Eftate, and Circumftances,” which is ftated, 


whollyy iin, Arabic numerals (c).. Raleigh 
wrote to: Burghley, in 1592s concerning the 
huge Carracé, ealled the Mother of God, fe- 
veral letters; in which he introduces many 
Arabic numerals (@).. There is a paper drawn 
up»by Burghleys in 1592,, ftating in Arabic 
numerals, ue Queen's extraordinary charges, 
by means:of the Spanifh war,(e)., Sir Thomas 
Grefham, who was. the great agent for money, 


(a) In Hayne’s Burghley papers, p. 397-—This is a 
very long account in Arabic numerals: And, fee the fame 
book, p. 4.55, far the Bifhop of London’s Certificate of the 
numbers of all ftrangers, within the feveral wards of that 
city, which is fated in Arabic numerals. 


(b) Strype’s Annals, vol. iii, appx. p. 66. 

(c) Ib. p.134.' And fee the fame book, p. 147-8 —153 
—174-5—182—22 1—226, for avariety of curious 
which are all drawn up in Arabic numerals. 


—=1 69 
documents, 
(2) Strypes’s Annals, vol. iv. p. 126-9—130. 
(e) Ibs iii: And fee p. 197; the names of recufants, with 
the fums of money paid by them, in 1594, which are alfo in 
1€ Lea if ier rals. 
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in that reign, made conftant ufe of Arabic 
numerals, in his letters to Burghley (/). The 
{tate of the fhips, and men, which were to 
oppofe the Spanifh Armada, in 1588, was 
drawn up wholly in Arabic numerals (g¢). 
There is “A brief note of all fuch Silver 
« Bullion as was brought into the Towere 
‘“« by Sir Francis Drake, and laid in the vaute 
“under the Jewel houfe, and. what hath 
‘‘ been taken out, and remaineth,” which 
was ftated in Arabic numerals (4). Peck has 
preferved fome very curious papers of that 
age, which are written in Arabic numerals (). 
Mr. Malone has, indeed, exprefied his doubts, 
about fome of thofe papers; without recol- 
leCting, that doubts are not proofs. His fcep- 


(7) Murden, p. 217. (g) 1b. 594—627. 


(2) ‘Ib. 539. 

(7) Defider. Curiof. vol. ii. p.246-7-8-9 :—There are 
two articles, which are ftrikingly interefting : 

It :—6 yards of tawny velvit at 14s, each yard £.4 40 

Tt:—3 hhds, of wine, 1 white, rred; andi claret 5 5,0 
In Peck’s Defid. vol. i. p. 61, there is an account of 
“ Queen Elizabeth’s annual expence, civil and military,” 
which is drawn up in Arabic numerals. Mr. Malone, 
however, “ has not the {malleft doubt, that the Arabick nu- 
“© merals were adopted by Peck, as leaft troublefome.” 
[Inquiry, p.127.} “This is not only to doubt againft the 
document, but to argue againit fact. 

ticifm 
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| ticifm cannot remem ber, that unlefs he prove, 


that the univerfai practice of the age was ta - 


| 
| keep accounts in Roman numerals, he will fail 
| in his objection to the ufe of Arabic numerals, 
| in the Mifcellaneous Papers. 
| I have already difproved the univerfality of 
the practice of keeping books of accounts in 
Roman numerals, during that age, whatever 
may have been done in the exchequer. Of 
more than fifty warrants, for paying money to 
players, which I have gleaned from the coun- 
cil-regifters of Elizabeth’s reign, one eighth of 
them are {tated in words, one eighth in Roman 
numerals, and the other three fourths of them 
in Arabic numerals. In the paper office, there 
isa book, N° 24; containing Prince Henry’s 
privy-purfe expences, for one year, from the 
2gth of September 160g, to the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1610; which is drawn up, wholly, in 
Arabic numerals (4). This book, as it was 
thus 


(4) ‘The whole expence of one year was £.1400. Among 
other charges, the following are remarkable : 
17th Oétober paid to a Frenchman, that pre- 
fented a book a om {-4 10 © 
20 Otor paid Mr. Holyoak for writing a Cata- 
logue of the Library which the Prince had of 


Lord Lumley — _ 8 14 4 
1610-11, Janry, paid to two poor fcholars 2 00 


29 Sept, Lyf at cards — — 6 69 


sn = nse ieee OT Nett 


/ 
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thus kept in Arabic numerals, rae to re- 
move fome of Mr. Malone’s doubts ; fince’ he 
knew how often “doubting things go 9 ute 
Yet, he continues to doubt, ith ened to 
Shakfpeare’s receipts of money for fang at 
the houfe of /orde Leycefterre(/). He futpeés, 
that an error of his own, which he now retracts, 
was the foundation of the forgery of thefe re- 
ceipts. ‘The fa& is, as the council-regiflers 
evinces that the ufual recompence for playing 
before the Queen was £.6.13. 4; and gene- 
rally {.2. 6. 8, in addition, as the royal boun- 
ty (m\. On this | read, then, the objection ta 
ri 28S, Lord Leycefterre ‘paid, 


Nw) 


Here, we fee the Prince of Wales lofing fiw guineas at 
ecards) "This book 1s fubfcribed by the Prince:—f Henry P; 
his baptifmal name.being Frederick Henry.—And, as a con- 

elufive proof of the ufe of Arabic numerals, among the 
players, in Shakfpeare’s days, fee Mr. Malone’s own docu~ 
ment, the Articles of Grievance againft Mr. Hinchlowe. [In- 
quiry, 247. ] 
(1) Inquiry, 128-9. 

(m) A warrant was cranted, 6n the 27th of Nov. 1597, 
to Sir John Stanhope, the treafurer of her majefty’s cham- 
ber, to pay to John Hemings, and Thoms Pope, fervants to 
the lord chamberlain, for fix interludes, played before’ her 
majefty, in the Chriftmas holydays laft, the fum of forty 
pounds, for their pains and charges, and by way of her ma- 
jefty’s reward £.20. [Council-regifter of that date. ] 


on 
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onone occafion, forthe players greate expennces 


in playing ats bou/e, 1s not to be juftified, when » 


we confider bath the fat, and the, practice, 
But; the great liberality of Lord Leycetter, 
whofe name Shakfpeare could »not fpell, it 
feems, though every body elfe could, who did 
not live fo near to Kenelworth Caffle, 1s ex- 
tremely objectionable ; being no lefs than 
‘¢ the fumme 0’ 50 poundes (z}.” As we are 
not told how many plays were enacted, or 
what work was done, for this great reward, 
the minute critic has not fufficient ground for 
his ftretch’ d footing and the feaffoldage. 

Thus, is the public accufer continually 
finding obje€tions in his own miftakes. .In 
this ftrain, he obje¢ts to the application of the 
worthipful epithet grace to any other noble 
perfona ges than dukes ;. and he objects to the 
{pelling of Leycefler. But, we have feen, that 
fuch objections are more eafily made, than fully 
fupported : I have already fhown, with fuf- 
ficient conviction, that there was then no fettled 
cuftom, in the application of the epithet grace, 
which was applied, at times, to a marchione/s, 
and toa Jaron ; nor any general uniformity, in 


(2) Inquiry, 126. 
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the fpelling of that favourite’s title (0). Happy 
had it been for Mr. Malone, if before he en-= 
tangled himfelf, in fuch a maze of doubts, he 
had reflected, with Dekker, that, - 

« A maze is like a doubt; 

“ *Tis eafy to get in; hard to get out,” 


Yet, is he determined to perfevere in his 
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congenial mode of objecting to a want of uni- 
JSormity, in an-age, when uniformity did not 
exilt in practice, or theory. In this ftyle, he 
objects to Shakfpeare’s /becializes to John He- 
minges ; ‘‘for fo his name fhould be writ- 
“ten,” fays Mr. Malone (f). Was the 
name of this frft editor of Shak{peare’s dramas 
ever written, and printed /¢ before? Was it 
fo written by Mr. Malone, in 1790? Was it 
/o written in his will? Was it fo printed in 


(0) The famous Sir Thomas Grefham, writing to Burgh- 
Jey on the 28th of May 1572, prays: “ that I maye have my 
“© Lady Mary Grey removed owght of hand, feeing that her 
“© majeitie haythe holly refferyed the matter to you, and my 
“© Lord Leaffitor; wherein youre Lordethip fhall do me and my 
“ wife a very finggeular good Torne.” [Murden, p. 217.} 
Now, the queftion is, whether this letter of Sir Thomas 
Grefham, who knew men, and matters,as wellas any perfon 
of that age, be genuine, or fpurious? Mr. Malone has al- 
ready decided, that it is fpurious; becaufe Grefham, who 
had probably lent money to Leicefter, muft have known 
how to fpell the name of that finggeular good lorde. 


(p) Inquiry, 137-9. , 
the 
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the firft edition’ of Shak{fpeare’s comedies, 
tragedies and hiftories, in 1623? Was it 
ever fo printed fince? If you afk Mr. Malone 
for a reafon, why the name fhould be /o writ- 
ten, he will anfwer, in his own manner ; be- 
caufe “it was a very frequent practice in the laft 


“cage to add a final s to proper names.” He 
fabjoins a better reafon: ‘ the corruption of 


« the name of Heminge was by himfelf, by 


' « adding a final s-" And, he fortifies. this 


accufation, by afferting, that ‘the name is 
‘© alfo written Heminges in the margin of that 
«© will, which is preferved in the. prerogative 
‘¢ office as an original.” I fufpect, Beever, 


that the affertion, with regard to the name of 


Heminges,.on the margin of the will, cannot 
ane oS > 


be fupvorted. On examining the record, it 
i oO 


appeared to me, diftinély, that the name, 
which was written on the margin, by the clerk, 
is Hemings(g). But, Mr. Malone will | 

doubtlefs, more happy in the difcoveries, ee 


(q) In the council-regifters, the name is {pe fometimes 
Heminges, but oftener ess » Awill of fohn fee ties 
may be found in the prerogative office, in 1665): And, in 
1686, the will of George Hemings. It appears from Ly- 
fons’s Environs of London, vol. it. p. 10, and vol. iu. p. 334- 
65—585, that the name of Heming remains to the prefent 
day. One autograph (and we have only one genuine figna- 
ture of Heminges) is not fufficient evidence to prove how he 


generally {pelt his nam 
he 
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he has recently made, on this fubje&, in, the 
parifh-regifters of St. Mary Aldermanbury ; 
as he can read the old -hand-writing fo. much 


better, than the believers : He. therein found, 


it feems, that» John Hemings.was married on 
the X" of March 01582: to Rebecca, Nuel, 
widow. Yet, the regifter demonftrates, that 
thefe \difcoveries: aré all imaginary.. In, the 
entries of his marriage; in the. parith-regifter, 
and of the baptifm of: his five children, the 
name is uniformly fpelt (r) Heming 5, and he 


“married, not. Rebecca Nue/, . but. Rebecca. 


Knell, widdow (s). If it were a queftion, 
whether the parith-regifters of St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury be genuine, or {purious,,.Mr. 
Malone would readily decide, as there is a 
miffpelling in the name of Heming, that they 


(vr). The regifter of Shottery parifh, near, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, fpells the name Heming, and Hemyng, but never He- 
minges. [Mal. Shak. 1790, vol. i. part ii, p. 189. | 


(s) If I might be indulged a conjecture, when adjufting 
{uch an important point, as the true {pelling of. Hemyng’s 
name, I fhould guefs, that the Miftrefs Knell, whom John 
Heming certainly married, was, probably, the wzdow of 
Knell, the actor, who is mentioned by Heywood, \in 1012, 
as dead before his time ; [Apology for Actors, Sig’ E. 2 3] 
andis fpoken of as the Garrick of his day: For, there was a 
very intimate connection between, the players of former 
times. | 

are 
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are certainly {purious; as he, would equally 
decide, in favour of his own eRe as to 
Mittrefs Nuel, againit Mittrefs Kne//, and the 
cegifter. Uniformity of fpelling 1s to Mr, Ma- 


oO 


lone, what a guibble was to i Pa Bei 8 : He 
purfues it, at all adventures, the traveller 
purfues an ignis fatuus ; ei iS bh to lead 


him out of ae way; and is fure to plunge 


him in the mire :, Uziformuty of  [pelling is the 
fatal Cleopatra, for which he loft the critical 
world; and is content to lofe it. 

After fach difcoveries, and fach indications 
of forgery, the pan te accufer thinks it unne- 
ceflary to call the attention “to the fum of 


coat 


“<< five guineas, here in fact, though not in 
<¢ words. promifed to be paid. He admits, 
however, that “in the infinite combinations 
¢¢‘ which fums are capable of fuch payments 


& VW Ce 


«¢ may occafionally. have been made as five 
<< pounds and five fhillings.’’—-Yet, even in 
thefe inftances, the ufual mode of ancient times 
was, to write xxi fhillings; or cv ‘fhillings. 
In oppofition to thefe affumptions, and fug- 
geftions, ee fhown Paring Rte oF 2G. 6s. 


Lure gs. £4.45. and £2.02 56 In Shak- 
{peare’s age ; and which were all charged, in 
Arabic numerals; in dire& refutation of Mr. 
Malone’s 
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Malone’s theory ; and in contempt, as it were; 
of the idle babble about five guineds. 

But, the minute critic, as he is invéefted 
with unbounded invention, is alfo endued 
with /econd fight. The word recompence, which 
is ufed in Shak{peare’s /pecialty, “ though it 
<< was in ule at that time, would not have been 
“¢ the word employed bere; but (¢) reward,” it 
feems. In fact, Shakfpeare ufes the word 
recompence, on fuch occtafions. Shak{peare 
might have faid to Hemings, not itt the 
honey-moon, indeed, which would have dif= 
fatisfied the wanton widdow (u) Nuel; but in 
the following year: “ Do not look for ftitther 
«* recompence, [in going down to Stratford,] 
** than thine own g/adne/s that thou art em- 
*“* ployed :” Hemings might have replied, in 
*« friendly recompence’” to Shak{peare: “ Thou 
‘art fo far before, that {wifteft wing of re- 
<< compence is flow to overtake thee (v).” 
The public accufer concludes his objections to 
this /pecialty of Shakfpeare, in his beft mans 


(t) Inquiry, 136. (wu) Inquiry, 140. 
(v} In his twenty-third fonnet, Shak{peare afks; 


“© Who plead for love, and look for recompence ?”” 

See Mal. Suplt vol. i. p.600. And, fee Twelfth Night: 
«© Tam no feed poft, lady; keep your purfe ; 
«¢ My matter, not myfelf, lacks recompenfe.”” 
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ner. After deciding, by an averment, that 
dificult queftion, when the Grosz Theatre 


was built, he adds:\‘* But we want no aid 


** from thefe minute obfervations: The whole 
“isan evidentforgery (z0).”.Thuree fophifins, 
mone breath, the Globe, the forgery, th 
evident forgery, may well prompt an enraged 
critic. to gxeldirt with Lear, ‘* Ha! here’s 
** three of us are /ophelicated.” 

In this ae of nets ry, the public accufer 


‘ : 0 Ay AN phe pane 8 Fee sikh 
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Cowdley(o).: He 'deems it .a GON obiec 


yy nw Ae 
tion: to affert,.** that. Richard C vowuey was a 
f- 


Cf Aes A - 
‘ Jow actor, who Pp olaye d the part o4 Verge pan 
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“ Much Ado About Nothing and Wio, i we 
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care to credit thele papers, was. our poet’s 
4 >) i fi t Sires 
* bofom friend (vy). He meets him in fuit- 
: } | = Din ta a ee : 
+3. yet, withthe acuteneds of 
i } 

halts We fufpects hi: 72, by ‘ULELEE C of HLS ojjice 
fo &2.no true man. Richard Cowle ey+was. cer- 


tainly not cneof the Jired men of The Company ; 
but was, undoubtedly, a /cllow, of 

Hemings, Cundal, Laurence Fletcher, Au- 
guftine Phillips, Robert Armin, and other 
chief comedians. He had the honour to be 
mentioned, by King James, with Laurence 
Fletcher, Shak{peare, and the other ré{fpeftable 


(w) Inquiry, 137. (x7 1h, 20.5, Cy) Tb.) 
R actors 
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actors of that epoch, as one of the company 
at the Globe theatre. When Auguftine Phil- 
lips made his will, in 1605, he gave a legacy 
to Richard Cowley, together with Shak{peare, 
Cundal, Laurence Fletcher, Armyn, and the 
teftators, other fellows of the King’s com- 
pany (2%). It appears from various circum- 
{ftances, that the players, of that period, had 
a warm friendfhip for each other ; which, as 
st does credit to their characters, reflects ho- 
nour on their memories. Thefe facts eftablifh 
a {trong prefumption, which idle affertion 
cannot fhake, that Shakfpeare might proba- 
bly account Richard Cowley, a pleajaynte ande 
wittye perfonne whofe companye he did efleeme. 
But, a wtzy perfon, in Shakfpeare’s time, 
fignified, fays Mr. Malone, “ either a man of 
« cunning and fhrewdneds ; not as it is here 
« ufed, a man of lively fancy (2).”’ I wot 
no what wf it is, who fays: ‘ I am not 
“ only witty in myfelf; but the caufe that 
-$t agit is in other men:” Mr. Malone can tell. 
He has read, no doubt, a certain comedy, 
yclept Much Ado About Nothing ; wherein he 
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(z) I have luckily found the Will of Auguftine Phillips, 
which Mr. Malone unluckily miffed ; and which, as it con- 
tains many curious particulars, will be hereinafter printed. 


(2) Inquiry, 205-6. 
might 


he > Sl pe ae Zax ‘ ~ 
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might have feen an exemplification of witty 
perions : 


Benedi@: Sir, I thall meet your wit in the career, if 

you charge it apainft me, 
ee ie eet eet 

Benedi&: Sir, your wit ambles well; it goes eafily. 

Pedro: I'll tell thee, how Beatrice praifed thy zt the 
other day : J faid, thou hadf a fine wit: True; 
fays the, @ fine little one: No; faid I, a great wit: 
Right; faid the, a great grofs one: Nay; faid I, 
a good wit : Fuft ; fays fhe, it hurts nobody. 

Shakfpeare repeats the word wit, for a reci- 


procation of fmartnefs, a thoufand times (4). 


Y ct, 


(2) “ What a wit/napper are you.”’ [Merch. of Venice. ] 
“A college of witcrakers cannot flout me out of my 
“ humour.” {Much Ado.] Chapman, Ben Johnfon, and 
Marfton, concurred with Shakfpeare, when they wrote the 
Prologue to Ea/fward foe, in 1605, which concluded with 
this couplet : 

** Bear with our willing pains, if dull, or witty 5 

‘* We only dedicate it to the cittye.”? 
Ben Johnfon’s verfes to the memory of Shakfpeare, as they 
are publifhed in Mal. Shak. vol. i. p. 201, have thefe lines: 

** Which were fo richly fpun, and woven fo fit, 

** As, fince, fhe will vouchfafe no other wt : 
The merry Greek, tart Ariftophanes, 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not pleafe ; 

** But antiquated and deferted lie, 

“* As they were not of Nature’s family.”? 
Ben Johnfon was faid, at the time, to be the wittief? brick- 
layer in England. Harrington has witty very often in his 
Epigrams. Yet, Mr. Malone refumes his objection to witty, 
in the Inquiry, 297 ; infifting with unlucky perfeverance, 
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Yet, Mr: Malone gravely maintains his po- 
fition, with wild pertinacity; as if the epithet 
nvitty had not been ufed by Shak{peare, and 
che other wits of his age, in both the fenfes ; 


for afmart; and fora fhrewd, perion. 
he public accufer now diverges from 


« particular examination.” .He turns over 
diGtionaries, for ‘the word whimfical, without 
fuccefs; though he finds, in the age of Shak- 
{peare, qwhim-wham, and whimfy,—fantattical, 
toyith, odde, conceited ; which are all coufin- 
germans Of whinjfical conceit: And, from his 
difappointment in the fearch, he infers, ac- 


that it bore, in thofe times, no fuch meaning, as farcaftic 
joke. Wilfon in his Arte of Rhetorique, which was printed 
in 1553).15675 and 1585, has a chapter of wittie jefting - 
«< Many pleafant gentlemen are well praétifed in merrie 
< conceipted jefts.”” [Laft Edit. p. 184.] See Mariton’s 
Satire, 1599: Stultorum plena funt omnia: 

«¢ For, (fhame to the poct) read Neb, behold ! 

«© How quirtily a maifterfhood can {cold. 

In a note Marfton adds: ‘ Mark the witty allufion ta 

« my name? (Sig. 1.) But, Ned cried out ; enough ;. 
enough; of witty, quite enough rt] 


(c) Inquiry, 206.—F owler fent from Wodftoke, on the 
“rth of September 1603, to the Earl and Countefs of Shrew{- 
bury, “ A Conceate of myne drauen from ane horologe.”’ 

fLodge’s Illuft. vol. iti. p. 169.] 
| cording 


cording to his own mode of logic, that the 


word whimfical did not then exift. I have: 


already difcovered fo many words, which are 


thus fuppofed not to exift, that I feel mytelf 


entitled to deny the right of the public 
acculer, to confider monentities, as fa&s; to 
reafon from fulpicions, as bearing the force 
of evidence ; and to call for conviction f-om 
what he afferts, rather than from what he 
proves. While fearching unfuccefsfully fora 
whimfical conceit, he might have found a boke 
of wy/e conceytes ; containing ** qwettre fayned 
“ fayings of men, beafts, and fouls (@d):” 
Herein, he might have feen, how a crane 
trying to emulate the eagle, in flying up as 
high as the /unne, evinced, by her fate, that, 
*¢ ‘Who {fo clymbeth higher than he fhould, 


“© Falleth lower than he would.” 


(4) This rare, elegant, and wittie, Schole of wife Conceytes 
was printed by Binneman, in 1569. “The inquirer [p. 2.09 } 
objects to “oume for one, which (he fays) is the {pelling of no 
“« time whatloever.”” If he had not thought negative proofs 
quite fufficient, he might have feen oon for one, frequently, 
in Henry the 7th’s InftruCiions, before mentioned; ina love- 
letter of Henry the 8th to Zaza Bullen, there is woz for one; 
and he may fee cone for ore, very often in Sir Edward Wal- 
degrave’s account of the burial of Edward the 6th, in The 
Archeol. vol. xii. p. 395. My argument is, that there was, 
in thofe times, xo uniformity of {pelling ; and confequently, 
there could be no precedent for the {pelling of any one word. 
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The fate of the crane does not, however, 
reftrain the public accufer from making fimi- 
lar objeQions to Shakfpeare’s Deed of Gift to 
William Henry (e) Ireland, which he fupports 
by fuppofing much, and proving little. ‘This 
is the firft deed, he protefts, that he had 
ever perufed, though he had examined not a 
few, in which a ftory, with all its circum- 
ftances, was regularly told. He has never 
read, it feems, Wetft’s Symboleographie, which 
he fometimes quotes. This de/eription of in- 
firuments, and precedents, {ufliciently proves, 
that recitals were very commonly prefixed to 
deeds; in order to lay a ftrong foundation, 
for the fubfequent contracts(f/). He thus 
fails, in his firft objection. In oppofition to 
the deed, he makes an averment, that Shak- 
{peare did not live in the Blackfriars, in 1604: 
And, in order to make out this objeCtion, he 


' fays, that Shakfpeare had no motive to live 


then in the Blackfriars; undertaking withal, 
to prove, that Shak{peare lived in Southwark, 


(e) Inquiry, 210. 


(f) I quote the edit. 16475; wherein may be feen, par- 
ticularly, contracts of marriage, which regularly tell the ftory 
with all the circumftances: And, the fcrivener would have 
ill difcharged his truft, had he not recited the intention, and 
agreement, of the contracting parties. 


during 
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during the year 1596; perhaps from that 
year to 1608. It would be a point of more 
importance to fettle, whether Shakipeare ever 
had a fixed refidence in the metropolis. 
I doubt, if the poet ever brought his family 
from Stratford, or ever confidered London, as 
his home (g). If it be true, that his houfe- 


(g) From the parifh-regifter of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
it appears :— 
ift. That he was baptized there, on the 26th April 
1504 5 
adly. That his daughter Sufanna was baptized there, on 
the 26th May 1583; 
3dly. That Hamnet and Judith, his twin fon, and daughter, 
were baptized there, the 2d February 1583. 
4thly. That his fon Hamnet was buried there, onthe rith 
of Auguft 1596. 
gthly. That his daughter Sufanna was there married to 
John Hall, on the 5th of June 1607. 
6thly. That his daughter Judith was there married to 
Thomas Queeny, on the roth of February 163%. 
vthly. “Chat he was buried there, on the 23d April 1616. 
From thefe incontrovertible facts, I am led to infer, that 
Shak{peare’s family conftantly refided at the place of his birth, 
and burial. Add to this, that his mortgage, dated the roth of 
March 1612-13, defcribes him, as William Shakefpeare of 
Stratford-upon- Avon, gentleman. He is faid to have pro- 
duced his Twelfth Night, in1614. Ben Johnfon calls him 
the Sweet Swan of Avon, not of Thames. And, the tradition, 
which is ftill remembered, of Shakfpeare’s frequent Journies 
from Stratford to London, and from London to Stratford, 


confirms my conjecture. 
1 
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hold was at Stratford, and-his abode in Lon- 
.. dog, during particular feafons, it will follow ; 
. that the objector again fails in his pofition. 

By the acceffion of King James, Shak{peare 
acquired fome honour. From being the fer- 
vant of the Lord Chamberlain, he, and his: 
fellows, became immediately the fervants of 
the King (4). It was from the mere favour 
of James, who withed to pleafe every body, 
and not to the folicitation of Lord South- 
ampton, who had too many things to afk for 
(i) himfelf, that the licenfe was granted to 
Fletcher, Shakfpeare, and other players, on 
the 19th of May 1602, to play at the Globe, 
and at other convenient places, within any 
town. And, it was equally commodious for 
Shakfpeare to refide, for a time, in the Black- 
friars, as on the Bankfide. Here again the 
objector fails.— 

‘© J laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold, 
« And vent’rous, if that fail them, fhrink and fear.” 

But, the public accufer will neither fhrink, 
nor fear, when he engages to invalidate the 


(h) Gilbert Dugdale’s Time Triumphant 1604, fig. B. 


| (i) Mr. Malone fays, that the licenfe was procured, 

; « without doubt, by the favour of the Earl of Southampton.” 
[Inquiry, 214.] It would require much ftronger evidence, 
than mere affertion, to fatisfy me of the truth of this pofition ; 
fo dqubtful, and fo improbable, do T think it. 


aE | 
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deed of gift to Ireland; by fhowing, that, as 
Shak{peare could {wim, he owed no obligation 
to his faviour: And, he proves, that Shak- 
{peare could (4) {wim, by faying, that the poet 
could defcribe the ufeful art of fwimming ; 
as if, by parity of reafon, the dramatift were 
able to create the cliffs of Dover :— 


“¢ Mark, and perform it, fee’{t thou! for the fail 
“ Of any point in’t fhall not only be 
“ Death to thyfelf; but “4 


Notwithftanding this denunciation, we are, 
from vague conjecture, once more carried 
back (/) to verbal difquifition, which, in this 
Inquiry, are not long feparated from each 
other. The feamen’s word up/et, which they 
ufe colloquially, it feems, to exprefs one of 
the many modes of thipwreck, the public 
accufer could not find in Johnfon’s dictionary, 
nor indeed in any book (m): Yet, he admits 
it to have crept into our language ; though he 
cannot tell when. It has been faid, by John- 
fon, that the zaval dialogue of the Tempe? is 
perhaps the firft example of failor’s language, 
exhibited on the ftage. If this creative ge- 
nius firft introduced the naval dialogue of our 


(4) Inquiry, 217. (4) Ib. 219. 
(7) In Eliot’s dictionary, printed by Berthclet, 1545, 
the word everto is rendered “ to tourne wp fet downe.”’ 


dramatic 
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cramatie colloguy, is it improbable, that he 
mey have adopted up/et, either by defign, or 
chance. If it be probable, that he found the 
word on the Bankfide, or in “hiot’s dictionary, 
a fufpicion, arifing from negative argument, 
will not deprive the finder of the advantages 
of his difcovery. When an accident happens, 
fays Mr. Malone, to a boat from the mif- 
management of a fail, or the force of the 
wind, the boat 1s faid to be over-turned (m) : 
No: failors, and philologers, would ufe, on 
fuch an accident, tae appropriate term, over- 
fet, which means to turn bottom (0) upwards ; 
but the word oype/urn, fay Johnfon, and Ath, 
means to throw,cacown; to tople down; to 
fubvert ; to ruin; and, from Milton, to over- 
power; toconquer. He is not more lucky 
in his conclufion, where his obfervation is 
founded in fact, rather than philology :— 
« Tere therefore,” fays he, ** we find an acci- 
“ dent not very likely to happen on the Thames, 
« where we feldom have fuch boiferous waves, 
“¢ exprefled by a word unknown in our lan- 
* guage for above a century afterwards (p).” 

If we examine, however, the records of the 
drama, we fhall find, that t4e faét does not 


(x) Inquiry, 220. (¢) See Johnfon, and Afh, in Voce. 


(p) Inquiry, 220. 
warrant 
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warrant his conclufion. In the Ea/fward Hoe (A 
of Chapman, Johnfon, and Marten, which 
was printed, in 1605, we may fee, in the i 
| {cenes of real life, « what prankes the Thames 
“ plaies in her defperate lunacy.” Let us 
felec&t an example by way of uluftration of a 
the fubje& :— He | 
Enter Drawer. & 
“ Drawer: Sir Petronel; Here’s one of your water- 
men come to tell you, it will be flood thefe three | 
howeres ; and that it will be dangerous gowing ( 
againft the tide: For, the fkie is overcaft; and | \€ 
there was a porpifce, even now feen at London- | 
bridge, which is always the meflenger of tempetts, 3 
he fayes. ' 
Petronel: A porpifce! what’s that to th’ purpofe ? 
Charge him, if hee love his life, to attend us: iG 
Can we not reach Blackwall (where my hip lies) 
again{t the tide, and in {pight of tempefts ?—- | 
Captain Seagull ; charge a boat. 
Omnes: A boat, a boat, a boat. [ Exeunt. 
Drawer: Y’are in a proper taking indeed to take a boat ; 
efpecially at this time of night, and again{t tide, 
and tempeit. f 
Enter Securitie. \ | 
Securitie: What, Winny! wife, 1 fay! out of dores, at I “ 
this time ; where fhould i feek the gadflie ? She’s | oe 
gone with the Knight:—woe be to thee Billing{- Wi 
gate:  boate, a boate, a boate, a full hundred it 
marks, for a boat (q) ! i 


(7) In this dull parody on Richara’s horfe, we fee another 
malignant ftroke of Ben Johnfon, at gentle Shak/peare ;  § 
which has not been generally obferved. Ue 


The 
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_\ The porpifce was for once a true prophet 
ot ® as itfeemeth. S/itgut entering with a paire of 
| oxe-bornes, early in the morning, defcribes 
g what he beheld : 

| é Sliteut: Up then, Heaven, and St. Luke, bleffe me, that 
I be not blown into the Thames, as I clime this 
tree, that zs all fruit and no leaves, -with this fu- 
rious tempeft. Lorde! what a coyle the Thames 
_ keeps ; fhe bears fome unjuft burden, I believe, 
that fhe kicks, and curvets, thus, to caft it: 
UF EVE Heaven bleffe all honeft paflengers, that are upon 
Nie her back now ; for, the bitte is out of her mouth, 
| I fee, and fhee will run away with them. Oh me! 
here’s a boate has been caft away, hard by: Alas, 
alas, fee one of her paffengers labouring for his life. 


We now perceive, in this dramatic hiftory, 
that the Thames fometimes heeps a coyle ; 
that a furious tempeft will arife, when the 
porpafe foretels it; that when drunken men, 
and naughty women, will take boat againft 
the tide, and. in fpight of tempefts, the rude 
Thames will “ plaie prankes in her defperate 
** Junacie.” Here, is the very tempeft, for 
aught that appears, which up/er Shak{peare, 
which called forth the benevolence of Ireland, 
and which prompted Shakipeare to exhibit a 
{pecimen of his gratitude, in his deed of 
gift (r) to the never-to-be-forgotten faviour 
of his life. , 
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But, 
(7). Let no minute critic, in order to fix an anachronifm 
on the face of this coincidence, remark, that Ea/fward Hoe 
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ut, the public accufer will, however, be 
more lucky in his fearch for the family of 


him, who, by, faving, Shakipeare, gladdened 
life. William Ireland. be eafily. finds ;. but, 


Wiliam Hens - avs Le can not find... He 


Af is in ee begini ite ig i the; lait century, 
“ and long afiadwaide perfons. of the firft 
‘rank in England were contented with one 
“< Chrifien name, though this haberdafther in 
“ the Blackfriars has "heed decorated with 
“ two (s).’ The heirs apparent of the crown, 


was printed, in 1605, or calculate, by an algebraical ope- 
ation, that the year 1605, is fubfequent to 1904: ‘The 
fa is, that though Eaffward Hoe was printed, in 1605, it 
was a€ted at the Blackfriers fometime before, and the tem- 
peft muft have fet the Thames in a coyle, before the publifh- 
ing, the acting, or the inditing of the comedie: For, as the 
prologus of it well obferves; ‘ ther’s no effect, where ther’s 
“no caufe.” The only difference, in thofe coincident events, 
undoubtedly is, that the voyage of Petronel and Seagull 
was from Billingfgate to Blackwall, downe Thames; while 
the voyage of per and Ireland was upp ‘Thames fron 
Blackfryers to Batterfea. There is another coincidence, 
which is worthy of notice: Shakfpeare recites in his deed 
of gift; ‘¢ having wita mye eoode freynde Mafterre Wil- 
“¢ liam Henry Ireiand, and otherres tazu boate :’’ Now; in 
Eaftward Hoe it is faid; “believe yee were drown’d ina 
« tavern before, or els you would never have ‘foxe boat, in 
“ fuch a dawning as this was.”’ 
(s) Inquiry, 226-7-3-9. 
Henry, 
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Henry, and Charles, he adds, could boatt of 
no fuch diftin@tion (¢). He means to ftake 
his credit, as a philological antiquary, upon 
the affumption, that two dapti/mal names were 
unprecedented, in that age. 

Now, upon this curious point of our ar- 
cheology, I join iffue with him. In the 
painfulnefs of his fearch, he feems to have 
forgotten, that there is fuch a book as Cam- 
den’s Remains: We appears to have alfo for- 
gotten, that Camden had already treated of 
this fubject, with his ufual judgment, and 
modefty. The various events of time pro- 
duced, in the fucceffion of ages, a variety of 
names. Chriftianity introduced the names of 
virtuous perfons, for the purpofe of worthy 
example. Succeeding ages, little regarding the 
admonition of the Fathers, recalled names of 
unhappy difafter. The reformation brought 
in the baptifmal appellations of Zachary, 
Malachy, Jofias, with other names of {crip- 
tural recommendation. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, it became cuftomary in England, 
though not inother European nations, to give 
furnames for names of baptifm. But, fays_ 
Camden, “ two Céri/tzan names are rare, in 
“‘ England: I only remember now his ma- 


(#) Inquiry, p. 229. 
6 jetty, 
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‘* jefty, who was named Charles James, as 
the prince his fon, Henry Frederick ; and, 
“‘ among private men, Thomas Maria Wing- 
field, and Sir Thomas Pofthumous Hob- 
ley (z).” But, the fact is, that two Chrif- 
tian names were not then fo rare, as Camden, 
with his ufual circumfpection, conceived. On 
the 7th of May 1603, Thoms Pope Blount 
was knighted at Theobalds. In the fecond 
charter, which King James, granted to the 
Virginia company, in 1609, among many 
perfons, Robert Earl of Salifbury is the firft, 
Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, is the fecond, and 
Henry, Earl of Southampton, is the third, 
may be feen Robert Hildebrand Sprinfon, and 
Edward Maria Wingfield(v). In the coun- 
cil-regifter, 1596, may be found Miles David 
Miles; and, in the regifter of 1592, Watkin 
John Thomas. But, thefe inftances are fuf- 
ficient to prove, that double names of baptifm 
were not wholly unprecedented, in the age of 
Shak{peare, and Ireland(w). And thus, have 

I ref{cued 


nn 
rn 


a 
a“ 


(uz) I quote from the fourth impreffion of Camden’s Re- 
mains, in 1629: The firft edition was publifhed, f believe, 


Wy s in 1614. 


(v) Stith’s Hift. of Virginia, the Appx. N° ii. 


(w) Dawebridge-court Belchier publifhed, in 1618, an 
interlude, 
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{ refcued Camden, and the truth, from the 
eritical claws of the public accufer. The 
critic has, indeed, retracted his affertion, with 
regard to Henry Frederick, the Prince of 
Wales (x). But, having once opened the win- 
dow of his mind, he could not prevent the eyes 
of the curious from feeing the furniture within. 

The public accufer wiih be more fortunate, 
perhaps, and not lefs perfevering, in his next 
objection. The {pelling, and phrafeology, of 
Shakfpeare’s time was the Black/ryers, fays he, 
and not the Blackfriars (y). Eafward Hoe, 
which was publifhed in 1605, was played in the 
Blackfriers by the children of her majeity’s 
revels.. In Wicklyffe’s Treatife againft the 


interlude, called Hans Beerpot: But, how many names Mr. 
Belchier had, I know not. See the Rolls of Parliament, 
vol. iii. p. 400, fora very curious collection of names. 


(x). In Rirch’s life of Prince Henry, p. 6-7-8, anti- 
quaries had read the ceremonial of the baptifm of Frederick 
Henry, Henry Frederick, the beir apparent of James 1it; 
which names being three times repeated by the bithop, were 
then proclaimed by the heralds, with the found of trumpets; 
yet, the repetition of the bifhop, the voice of the heralds, the 

_clangor- of the trumpets; all did not preferve the name 
of Henry Frederick, in fome memories. From various 
autographs, it appears, that he ufually fubfcribed his name 


f-Henry, P. 


(y) Inquiry, 222. 
order 
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order of (2) friars, which was printed, in 1608, 
may be teen fowr varieties, which preclude 
all pretence to uniformity of {pelling, in Shak- 
{peare’s time. Here again he fails in his ob- 
jection. | | 

The public accufer; will now produce an 
objection, which, as he will doubtlefs main- 
tain it by fact, rather than affertion, may not 
be eafily anfwered. He quotes from the deed 
of gift, the following paflage; for the fake of 
the points; ‘‘ for the which fervice I doe 
“ herebye give hym as followithe ! ! !” And, 
he adds, ‘* No punctuation whatfoever is em- 
*“‘ ployed in deeds (a).” Nay; thé deeds, 
which are publithed by himéfelf, in his * Ins 
“ quiry,” Appendix No. II, Ill, and IV; 


(z) Inp. 23, Friars; in p. 245 Friers; in p. 25, Fryers; 
and in p. 31, Fryars. John Leylande’s Labaryou/e ‘fourney 
was to be fold, in 1549, at the fign of the Crowne next unto 
the Whyte Fryzars-gate. In Fenn’s Letters we have Black 
Sreyrs, and Grey freers, In the Inquiry; 268, Mr:-Malone 
refumes this objection ; faying that this word, or rather two 
words, was conffantly written Black-fryers. Yet, in John 
Norden’s map; 1593; we have Black fiiers, Whyte frzers.— 
During thofe times; we have in the council-regifters, alter- 
nately, Blackfryars, and Blackfryers. 


(a) Inquiry; 231: And as to thefe notes of admiration, 
he adds, ‘ of which even the printed books of former times 
** furnith no example.” [See the note in p: 231.] 


Ss w.th 
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with regular punctuation, difprove his own af- 
fertion. The various inftruments in Weft’s 
Symboleographte are copioufly pointed (4). If 
he mean to affert, that printed books of former 
times furnifh’no example of notes of admira- 
tion, his aflertion will be found to be equally 
groundlefs. The Eaftward Hoe of 1605 has 
points of admiration ; F4e Witch of Middle- 
ton, during the fame age, has notes of admi- 
ration: And, Shakfpeare is not without notes 
of admiration (c). The public aecufer thus. 


(5) The following contract, which ts at original’ paper in 
my poflefion, is pointed thus: ** Articles of agreement madet 
between the Right worfhipful Sir John Hart and Sir 
“© Richard Martin Knights and Aldermen of London for the 
© true payment of eight hundred pounds due unte the faid 
“¢ Sir John by the faid Sir Richard:|| In manner follow- 
‘© ing viz:||’ Here, then, are fimilar points to Shak- 
fpeare’s, which flout at the groundlefs aflertion of xo pundtu- 
ation whatfoever 1s employed in. deeds. See this contract 
hereafter: and fee a note of hand hereafter, which is alfo 
pointed in a fimilar manner. In 1613, Alexander Cooke, 
the player, wrote his laft will with his owe band; and 
pointed itin a fimilar manner: ‘ Or whatfoever ‘is mine in 
“all the world{|| ‘This is my laft will and teftament| I 
s* have fet to my hand, Alex: Cooke : ” 


(c) Inquiry, p. 231: “O God of love! O day untoward- 
«ly turned! O mifchief ftrangely thwarting! O'plague right 
>? 


‘© well prevented !’? [Much Ado About Nothing, 1600, ‘in 
Diteevens’s twenty quarto plays. | 


fails 
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fails egregioufly, in objecting to points, and 
notes of admiration. 

He is at la{t refolved, after fe many failures, 
to fail no mere. he public accufer now 
proceeds to tell us how Shakfpeare, had he 
ever mentioned his hiftorical play of Henry 
the f/ts, would have written it; not as we 
find it here, but 7/7, as he himfelf ungue/tion- 
ably pronounced the Kets and as half the peo- 
ple of England pronounce it, at this day (¢). 
What is Bie: but ey to- tell, what 
catinot now be toid, how Shakfpeare fpoke, 
and wrote the word fifth! Nor, does the ir- 
regular practice of the times warrant his af- 
fumption (e). And, of courfe, he once more 
fails in an objection, which was hazarded, 
with all the fironeS% of infa allibility. 

From fuch topics, with regard to writing, 


(4) inquiry, 234-5. 

(e) In Googe’s Zodiake of Life, 1576, p.61, we may 
fee the fifthe Beate 3 in the Palace of Pleafure, vol. ii. the 
fifth Novell; in the Flowers Of Besar Speech, 1581, fign. 
B. 1. cit. the fifth act; in Newton’s Seneca, 1581, there 


are #6 the fifibe tragedie and the fifth tragedy. In Florio’s Second 


Frutes, 1591, we have, p. 65, the fifth chapter. In Dray- 
ton’s poems,.1613, we have, in his Baron’s Wars, the fitth 
booke. In the firft edition of the play of Henry Vth, the 
word is accidentally fift: But, the fecond folio edition of 
Shakfpeare’s dramas, 1632, has fifth, and fi/t, alternately, 


5 2 pointing, 
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pointing, and conveyancing, we are plunged 
into the contentious aby/s of copy-right. The 

ublic accufer difputes the right of Shak{peare 
to his own plays: Our poet, having already 
‘** fold to the theatre the enumerated plays, 
“ according to the conftant practice of that 
‘* time, bad no property whatfoever in them(f). 
Shaz{peare does not give to Ireland the right 
of aéting his plays, which having already con- 
veyed to the theatre, he does not pretend to 
reclaim. The right of prauting, the poet ftill 
referved, for aught that appears: Nor, will 
tights ever be fuppofed to be furrendered, 
till their conveyance be fhown by documents. 
It is incontrovertibly certain, that Shak{peare 
did poflefs, till his dying day, the mght of 


printing his dramatic works(g). Heminge, 


(f) Inquiry, 234. 

(¢) Hear what the firft editors of his dramas, fay upon 
the point, in oppofition to Mr. Malone: “It had been a 
“ thing, fay they, in their Preface, worthie to have been 
“ wifhed, that the author had lived to’ fet forth, and over 
“ feene His owne writings; but fince it hath been ordained 
“© otherwife, and he, by death, departed from that right, we 
© pray you do not envy his friends the office of their care 
<¢ and paine, to have collected and publi/ped them ; and fo to 
“have publiiht them, as where [before] you were abufed 
“© with divers ftolne and furrepticious copies, maimed and 
¢ deformed by the frauds and {tealths of injurious impoftors,. 
«* that expofed them.” | . , 

: and 


~ 
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and Condell, the firft editors, acknowledge 
this right in him ; and their recogmition ought 


to prevent any editor of the prefent day, from — 


afferting, in contradiction to it, that he had no 
property whatfoever in his own writings. Eight 
judges, with Lord Mansfield, at their head, 
Wére of opinion, that Shak{peare had a right, 
acommon-law right, in the productions of his 
own genius (4). Sucking lawyers, however, 
are of opinion, that the poet Aad no right 
whatfoever, in his own dramas; though it be 
admitted that, he did, in faé, fell them, for a 
{pecial purpofe (7). 

Yet; would I knew that firoke would prove 
the worfi! But, the public accufer is ready to 
give a death’s-blow to the deed of gift. 
“« The indorfement before us, containing the 
** year of the king’s reign in Englifh, inftead 
“‘ of Latin, is a decifive proof of forgery ; 
“ and the two words “ 2 ‘fames,” areas fatal, 
‘© on the outfide as Wilham-Henry are within 
“¢ this inftrument (2). In this manner, is it 
fhown, that the Englith fcribble of Ireland, a 
haberdafher, who kept a fhop in the Black- 
friars, nullified his own deed(/). In con- 


(4) Blackft. Com. Edit, Chriftian, vol. ii. P, 4- 
(7) Inquiry, 236. (4) Ib. 237. (1) Ib. 222-4. 
, S 3 firmation 


— 
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firmation of this dodtrine, the public acculer 
quotes Co. Litt. Hargrave’s edit. to prove, 
that an obvious anachronifm will prove the 
fraudulence of a doubtful deed. Littelton, Coke, 
and Hargrave, are authorities enow, to provea 
felf-evident pofition, But, we are before the 
jury, upon queftions of fac. ‘The public ac- 
cufer has employed three //¢s of his Inquiry 
to fix palpable anachronifms upon the Mz- 
cellaneous Papers. Four fifths of this Apology 
are occupied, fuccefsfully, I truft, in proving, 
that his pretended anachronifms have neither 
folidity of argument, nor authenticity of fact, 
to f{upport them, in their premifes, or conclu- 
fions. ‘Thus much, then, for the “ uxreal 
mockeries’ of the public accufer (m). 

We are now arrived, as it feems, ‘* within 
« fight of land.’ After difpatching Shak- 
{peare’s tritutary lines to Ireland; the view of 
Treland’s boufe; and the portraits of Baffania 
and Shylock ; we have only three or four deeds 
to examine (7). 
ai With regard to the ¢ridutary tines of Shak- 
| 1 _fpeare to Ireland, the public accufer affures us, 
i on the fincere word ofan intelligent man, that 
there is not a young lady of fifteen, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, that would not, after reading her 


(m) See Inquiry, 238. (a) Id. 
a 3 firft 
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firft novel, produce fomething more in charac- 
ter. Of the competency of the miffes in 
Great Britain, and in Ireland, I pretend not to 
judge: They are all, no doubt, fazrjac’d and 
forward for their years: But, I will prefume, 
that a bad joke, even if exprefied in terfer 
Englifh, than the public accufer’s, does not 
amount to good proof, in any court of law, or 
court of criticifm. 

He is now determined to deface “the view 
«© of Mafterre Irelande’s houfe,’’ by more 
fubftantial means, than a bad joke, inelegantly 
exprefled. The only objection to it is, “ that 
<¢ the word view, in the fenfe of a dehneation 
« of any objet, was unfortunately wholly wz- 
<< known to our anceftors (0).” Yet, of the 
twelve fenfes, which Johnfon affligns to the 
word view, the firft fenfe is profpect: and, for 
this fenfe, he quotes Shakfpeare’s Cymbe- 


line :— 
Ai you fhould tread a courfe 
« Pretty and full of view 2?’ — 
Yet, fays Mr. Malone, the word vzew, in this 
fenfe, is fo completely modern, that it is not 
found in any of the vocabularies, which I have 
mentioned in the courfe of this Inquiry (). 
We 


(o} Inquiry, 239. 


(p) Inquiry, 240; He would not have hazarded this ob- 
S 4 fervation, 
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We now perceive, from this view, that Mr. 
Malone looks into vocabularies, and not into 
the body of our language, for his examples. 
If he will allow me, I will quote a book, 
which he certainly has in his library, and 
which will doubtlefs give him fatisfaétion : 
eae Malone’s Shakipeare, 1790, Vol. i. part i. 
p. $0: “A view of Valiaunce, tranflated from 
“4 Ratilius Rufus, by Thomas Newton 15802" 
And yet, fays Mr. Malone, the word VieW, as 
now uled for pro/peé came tous from the French, 
in the beginnirg of the prefent century (9). 
But, of fuch ie tivddian telah enough! — His 
apology is, that thofe fabrications were founded 
on archetypes, which were furnithed by the 
edition of Shak{peare, publifhed in (r) 1790, 
[by him(elf J. | 

Of 


re ation, if he had looked into Leigh’s Science of Surveying, 
1577, Sign. I. 1.; wherein he would have been inftructed, 
“© How a furveyor fhould take a perfecte view of a man 
nour ;”’ and, in the fubfequent page, he might have feen; 
© The towne of Dale; the view of the Mannour of Dale ; 5 
*€ taken the x. day of May, the xiiii yere of the: raign of 


a King Henry the eight. +4 


a) 
a 


(9 ) Inquiry, 241. 


(r) In fa&, Johnfon regards view, in one of its fenfes, as 
a profpec?; and profpedt, asa view: They are fo fynonimous, 
that neither hey nor Al, cal eafil y feparate their various 


fhades 
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Of the prints of Baffanio, and Shylock, he 
pretends not to judge: But, he deeves them 
to bé {purious ; as he has been told, “ they 
«« are manifeftly wafhed drawings of a recent 
« date.’ Here again he fails ; unlefs we ad- 
mit his belief for proof; and allow ourfelves 
to be convinced of fraud ; becaufe he is now 
willing, from 4earfay to let belief take hold of 
bim. | 

In this believing mood, the public accufer 
examines the agreement between Shakf{peare 
and Lowine (5s). This contract comes into 
court, iike other deeds, with every fair ap- 
pearance of unfufpicious genuinenefs. The 
folemnities, which accompany it, bring with 
them all the probabilities of truth: And, this 
contra‘, being an ancient deed, muft be ad- 
mitted, in every court of criticifm, as it would 
be, in every court of common-law, to prove 

itfelf, from the energies of its own evidence. 


fhades of fignification: Yet, Mr. Malone can do this, fo 
nicely, that he may exclaim with John Derrick, in T he Image 
of Ireland, a poem, devifed by him, in 1578, and publifhed 
in 1581 :— 
) « Lo Lordynges! here the draugér, 

«© Sett out in open vewe- 

«c Por, by inftructions, lam taught, 
‘¢-Falfe forgynges to efchewe,”’ 


(s) Inquiry, 244. 
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Yet, is the public accufer ready to bring 
jorward his fpecial objections, which he will 
make out, with the clearnefs of demonftration, 
and fupport, with the firmnefs of truth. His 
firft objection is to the expreflion bring for- 
avard, which is daily feen, at breakfatt, in the 
play bills; but, he leaves it to * the partifans 
*< of thefe manufcripts” to afcertain how ancient 
this expreffion was firft brought forward (¢), 
The wit, the logic, the demonftration of his 
thruft fends it through and through: But, he 
wil kill outright with his fecond thru@. The 
name of Lowin was never written Lowine, as 
it is exhibited in this deed (w) : Yet, with the 
fame dath of his pen, he produces a document, 
which proves, that there was no uniformity in 
the fpelling of Lowine’s (v) name; and, con 
{equently, if there were xo rule, there could be 


(7) Inquiry, 245. (~) Inquiry, 250. 


(v) “ Lent unto John Lowyn, the 12th March 1602, when 
‘¢ he went into the contrey to playe v fhillings,” Inquiry, 
2503 which quotes Henflowe’s MS. Regifter:—-I think I 
have feen the name of this perfonage in the council-regifters 
of the 15 March 1589-90, fpelled Lauhon, The name, 
however, may have been John Lanham; as there is a blur in 
the book. And ina lift of the Lord Chamberlain’s war- | 
rants, 1632, in the paper office, he is called Lowen. It is 
then, abfurd, to found an objection on an uniformity of {pel- 
fing, which did not, in fact, exift. 
ua 
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no deviation. Speak on, Sir; I dare your worft 
objections! He goes on to object, that in 
1608, the epoch of this agreement with Shak= 


{peare, Lowine was low in his profeflion, and © 


poor, in his circumftances: And, from thefe 
‘facts, he infers the improbability of his hiring 
himfelf to Shakfpeare. In confirmation of 
this inference, he (w) afferts, that Lowzne, 
«© without doubt, had a half fhare, or fome 
© other portion of one, even in 1608 (x) :” 
And, from this affertion, he infers this to be 
© 9 fatal circumftance for the deed before us.” 
Nay; if you will but allow the public accufer 
his fland and his éever, he will overfet the great 
globe itfelf. He now takes his ftand, with his 


lever; and he produces a genuine ftage con- 


(w) Inquiry, 253. 

(x) If we may believe the date on his picture, Lowin, was 
born in 15763 and hedied on the 8th of March 1658-9. In 
the fad period, which intervened, Lowin partook of thevari- 
ous misfortunes of the times: From the loweft commences 
ment as a player, about the year 1600, he rofe, in thirty 
years, to the top efhis profeffion: In 1632, there were iffued, 
“ To Jo, Lowen and the reft of the players for acting 


« twenty four plays; three at £.20. a piece, and twenty one, 


« at f.10.a piece—{.270.” [A lift of the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s warrants in the paper-office.]_ From this document 
it clearly appears, that the fettled price, which was paid in 
1632, for acting a play at Hampton-court was £.20, and at 


Whitehall if TO, 
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tract of this very period, that he fays, “ ren- 
** ders it quite unneceflary to fay-more on 
** this part of the fubject(y):” Yet, this 
flage contraé is not between the fame parties ; 
nor does it contain any fact, circumftance, or 
point, which bears upon the agreement be- 
tween Shakfpeare and Lowine. As if an ana- 
chronifin had been fixed in this agreement, 
with the certainty of a ftroke of death, we are 
told, that “this true Rage contrac is as de- 
“ cifive a proof of the forgery as can be.con- 
* ceived (z).” Thus, eafily, doth our Ar- 
chimedes up/et the agreement between Shak- 
fpeare and Lowine! Yet, is he determined 
to overturn this agreement by additional proofs 
of its forgery: The fabricator has introduced 
into this contract the word compojfition, as de- 
{criptive of a written work; which he believes 
it did not then fignify (a): Spenfer, indeed has 
the word, for the act of compofing a work ; 
but the highett authority, Dr. Johnfon could 
find for compofitien, with the fignification of 2 
book, is L’Eftrange (4). As if confcious of 

{ome 


SS eae 


(y) Inquiry, 254. (z) Ib. 256. (a) Ib. 256. 


(6) Ib. 257: Mr. Malone is continually talking of what 
Dr. Johnfon could find; as if our great lexicographer had 
ever looked for the precife age of words; or had ever given 


ets I gt himfelf 
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fome deficiency, he. faintly acknowledges the 
impofibility of proving a fan} uneverfal nega» 
tive: But, he apprehends, he has drought for= 
ward tach evidence; as, having the appear- 
ance of truth, may be received as fuch, till 
fome of his opponents fhall produce the con- 
tefted words, from a book of Shak{peare’s age. 
When he finds the oar too weighty for his 
own handling, he conftantly attempts to put it 
into the hands of his opponents. At this oar, 
will I tugg, when he shall have fatisjied rea- 
fonable inquirers, that there is any logic in 
egging the queftion ; or that proof is con- 
tained in affertion; or that a thoufand fic- 
tions, how nicely fo ever tacked together, by 
infinuations, and fuppofes, amount to one 
truth. | 
In this abfurd ftrain it is, that he draws the 
attention to Mafter Lowine’s fea/(c). He 
fhrewdly fufpects, that, by the help of Hert- 


himfelf any further trouble about words, than taking the near- 
eft at hand, which anfwered his purpofe. Had the Doctor, 
or Mr. Malone, looked into Barret’s 4/vearie, 1580, in vo. 
Compaéle, they would have found compofition for verborum 
frudtura, placing or compaéting of wordes togither : Y et, out 
inquirer fuppofes, that this word, in the fenfe of a book, came 
ro us from the French about the Refforation. [ Inquiry, 358. | 


(c) Inquiry, 259. 


chel’s 
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chel’s magnifiers, may be perceived, a well- 
formed head of forme of our Saxon monarchs, 
which may have been copied from the engrav- 
ings of (7) Virtue: [Vertue he fhould have 
faid (e).] With the affiftance of the logical 
fpectacles of Watts, or Locke, I wot no 
which, he difcovers, that the want of a creff 
and cypher, on the feal of Lowine, is an un- 
doubted proof of forgery, in an agreement, to 
which is appended a fancy feal. Difcoveries 
lead to difcoveries. The clear view, which, 
by Herfchel’s help, we have thus- had of 
Lowine’s feal, will enable the biographer of 
Shakfpeare to difeover, with lefs powers of 
magnifying, whether our great poet had an 
appropriate feal. ‘That he had not is certain, 
from incontrovertible evidence (f/f). If Shak- 
fpeare had not an appropriate feal, with either 
fpeare in bend, ora creft and cypher, what could 
we expect from Lowine, low, and poor, as he 
is ftated to have been.? 


- (d) Inquiry, 259. 
(e) See Lord Orford’s Cat. of Engravers from the MSS, 
of Mr. George Vertue. 3 


{ f) See Mal. Shak. 1790. vol. i. part i. p. 192-3, the fig- 
nature and feal of Shak{peare’s mortgage: ‘The impreflion 
of the feal is H L, with an Evoile furmounted, as the heralds 


have it. 
. The 
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The public accufer, in attending to the feal, 
had almoft forgot to objeG, that to this agree- 
ment, Shakfpeare had fubjoined, in a new mode. 
of contraction, his baptifmal name Willam: But, 
has he not fubfcribed Wil//m to his will (g¢)? 
Mr. Malone has not yet difcovered, amid his 
other difcoveries, as it feemeth, that there are 
forgeries, which cannot be detected by candid 
difcuffion. In this happy land, every forger, 
in whatfoever manner fufpected, accufed, or 
profecuted, has a fair trial, and is convicted 
by egal evidence only, or acquitted. The 
public accufer feems to fhow, by the number, 
and nature, of his objections, that, if fair 
means fail, while he racks the fcribble with 
Bacon, he rather would torture the /cribbler 
with Elizabeth. 

In this f{pirit, is the public accufer deter- 
mined that, “ Bitter torture fhall winnow the 
« truth from falfhood.” He now applies ¢4e 
guefiton to the agreement between. Shak/peare 
and Condel (4). His firft objection is, that 
this contract is extremely fimilar to the ftage 
contracts of that age. With the fame kind of 
logic, he objects, that Condel was a /harer in 
the profits ef the houfe, and not a Airehng, 


(g) Ib. See the plate facing the will of Shakfpeare: And 
fee, before, the plate, facing p. 224. 


(b) Inquiry, 260. 
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for wages: But, this is faid, without con- 
fidering, that this agreement is of a {pecial 
nature ; not to act in general, but to perform 
in particular plays of the compofition, not of 
Shakfpeare, but of others. Here again the 
gueftion is unfuccefsful, in extorting the truth. 
In this extremity, he refumes his obje@tion to 
the word compofition ; as being unufual, during 
that age, in the fignification of writimg (7). 
But, he does not reflect, that the repetition of 
objections, which have been already fhown 
to be groundlefs, is not likely to be more 
fucce{sful. Once more, then, the queftion fails, 
in extorting a confeflion. Thinking, no doubt, 
that an accumulation of bad objections will 
_form one good objection, he fufpeéts, that 
the falary of one pound one /hilling a week {a- 
vours much of a modern guinea, According 
to this rule of accumulation, he objects “ to 
“« the pretty fiction of a trim boar’s head ;” 
being intended to pafs for Shakfpeare’s feal : 
But, it has been already proved, that our poet 
did not ufe any appropriate feal. In this 
ftrain of logic, he objeéts to Condel’s figna- 
ture, without having any autograph, where-~ 
with to confront it; or any circumftance, to 
oppofe it; unlefs we admit conjeGtures, and 
(7) Inquiry, 268. | ' 
fuppofes, 


im 
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fuppofes, as circumftantial evidence. In’ fu- 
peraddition to all this accumulated teftimony, 


he ftates the Engh/p ited orfement on the agree=- 


ment, .as very curious; and the unneceflary 24 
after the 20, as very fufpicious (). After all 
thefe experiments of the quefiton, the culprit 
remains firm, and denies in the confident tone 
of innocence the imputed guilt. Little dif 
trufting the efficacy of bitter torture to enforce 
initant confeffion, the public accufer,— 

“© Aftonifh’d at the voice, now ftood amaz’d, 

s¢ And all around, with inward horror, gaz’d.” 


it is Beccarta, who, with mathematical 
precifion, propofes the following problem, in 
law logic: ‘‘ The force of the mufcles, and 
«© the (OST ity of the nerves of an innocent 
“* perfon ee given ; it is required to find 
“‘ the degree of pain, which is neceflary to 
“* make him confeis himfelf guilty of a given 
“‘ criine.’ ‘This problem is very ingenioufly 
folved, by the public accufer, in examining 
Shakf{peare’s leafe to Michael Frafer and bis 
wife{/), He at the fame time, ined enaNy 
folves a fupplemental problem ; what degree 
of fatigue. is neceflary to make the beholder 
of fuch torture exprefs impatience, at its 
mode, its matter, and its duration. 


) Inquiry, 264-5. (2) Inquiry, 265 
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In folving thofe problems, his firft objection 
to this /eafe is, that “ it is a motley mafs 
“© of trumpery (m).” From fuch /ylogitick 
trumpery, he proceeds, in his fecond objection, 
to {coff at thofe “ ingenious, intelligent, and 
“ difinterefted, perfons,’’ who confidered an 
ancient deed, as admiflible proof, prima facie ; 
| who regarded the parchment, the feals, and 
fignatures, as fufficient evidence, either ex- 
ternal, or internal, to eftablifh a ftrong pre- 
fumption, which, according as it is confi ftent 
with probable circumftances, muft enforce a 
fatisfa@tory convidtion of the truth. 

But, 42s conviction, arifing from thofe cir 
cumftances, and that prefumption, the public 
accufer proceeds to overturn, by minute exa- 
mination, and demonftrable faéts. Fhe firft 
point of his minute examination confifts, in 
ing to the defcription of the demifed 
al ae which, he thinks, is too indiftiné ; 
bei ing fi fix acres and a half of land, abutting 
\s clofe to the Globe theatre, dy Blackfryers. 
Thus, the Globe theatre is the land-mark, 
which, being afcertained, fixes the pofition of 
the contiguous parts. I have already fettled 
the true fite of the Globe, with mathematical 
precifion, to be on the Bankfide, within the 


Sa 


———— 


ee 


| ; (90) Inguiry, 205. 
liberty 
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liberty of the Clink, in Southwark. But, is 


this pofition by Elackfryers ? The anfwer to. 


this queftion muft be given, according to the 
otions, which were affixed, by the parties, 
to the prepofition Sy -—Amoneg many other 
fenfes, Johnfon fays, from Shak {peare himfelf, 
that it denotes befide; near to; in prefence ; 
proximity in general (z): And; in the lan- 
guage of the poft-office, dy is underftood to 
mean neighbourhood; fo letters direGted to 
John Styles, retiding at St. Peter’s by Margate, 
would be very intelligible to all the forters, 
and carriers of the poit-oflice, without the 
help of a critical vocabulary. But, the public 
accufer will thow nicer difcrimination, in his 
next objection: “ The phrafe abutting zo 
** {which is] here employed, is unknown to 


“our language, abutting upon having been 
“invariably the legal and colloquial Jan- 
c¢ 


guage from the time of Shak{peare to this 


\ 


‘ hour (9). He who objects, with critical 


(x) In Hollar’s map of Londen, which was engraved at 
Antwerp, in 1647, the Globe is placed exactly on the fite 
of the prefent Albion Mills ; abutting clofe to Blackfryers- 
bridge. It may be of ufé to thofe artifts, who may hereafter 
with to give an engraved view of the Globe, to obferve, that 
Fiollar adorned the tag, which was difplayed therefrom, with 
the crofs of St. George. 

(2) Inquiry, 268. 


Fuba malignity, 
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malignity, to dad Englith, ought himfelf to 
write good: And he, who has any critical’ 
candour, ought not to change a phrafe, for. 
the purpofe of objection. The critici{m will 
vanith, when the real words are difcovered, 
as falfhood vanifhes at the appearance of 
truth. The genuine phrafe of Shakfpeare is 
«« abutting clofe to the Globe.” ‘In this figni- 
fication of clofe, as joined, without any inter- 
vening diftance of time, oF place; the Engiifh 
idiom, and ufe, required clofe to: “ We mutt. 
“ Jay afide, fays (p) Burnet, that lazy, and 
« fallacious method of cenfuring by the lump, 
“and muft bring things clo/e to the teft of 
“ ¢rue, or falfe.” 

The public accufer will, doubtlefs, be more 
lucky in his next objection. *“* It is obferva- 
«¢ ble, fays (q) he, that in this deed, Black- 
« fryers is {pelt rightly.” He had before, as 
ve may recollect, objefted to the erroneous 
fpelling of Blackfryars. Our Procruftes is now 
determined, it feems, that this unlucky word 
fhall be neither too long, nor too fhort; nei~ 
ther right, nor wrong. 

In this fpirit, the public accufer appeals 
from criticifm to fac. Affecting difficulties 
in afcertaining, on which fide of the Thames 


(p) Theory. (q) Inquiry, 267. 
the 
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the demifedpremifes lay, whether on ‘the 
Bankfide, or in Blackfriars, he takes a view 
of both. Headmits, that there certainly wa 
in Southwark, fome ground, unoccupied iy 
buildings, in(v)1596; but, he afferts, that the 
unoccupied ground lay more to the weftward 
than the Gloée. 

Yet, let us confront what*he admits, ‘and 
what he retracts, ' with cite accurate account, 
which is given by the hiftorians of St. Sat 
viour’s parifh; who, living on the fpot, mut 
necefiarily know the local circumftances of 
what they daily fee: “We will, however, 
“‘ give the general ftate of the Bankfide, as 
“ we have pretty accurately collected it, from 
“the year 1600: From various fitle-deeds, 
‘< and other written documents, now extant, 
** and without any reference to what :has 
** been written by others on the fubjedt, we 
‘¢ hazard not to affert, that the Bankfide was 
‘* in a great meafure. gardens, orchyards, and 
**« in ge ot an open, but cultivated, {pot (s).” 

Neverthelefs, 


(vr) Inquiry, 269. 
(s) Concanenand Morgan’s Hiiftory and Antiquities of the 
parifh of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 1795, p.191. The hif- 
torians of the place might have appealed to the parith-regif- 
ters, which confirm the truth of their reprefentation. They 
might have relied on Norden’s map of London, 1593, for 


Pe 7 
A 


3 fhowing, 
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Neverthelefs, fays the public accufer, at an ear- 
lier period of the reign of Elizabeth, the ground, 
near where the Globe ftood, feems ¢o Laue been 
almoft all occupied, though I do not doubt, 
there may have been then fome {mall gardens 
in that quarter (¢). He forgets, that in 1575, 
the parifhioners of St. Saviour’s had a park, 
from which they agreed to fend two loads of 
the firft cut hay to the Queen’s barns at 
Greenwich (z). As little does he recollect, 
that the Bifhop of Winchefter had @ park 
which, after the refforation, was formed into 
Redcrofs - ftreet, Queen -ftreet, Duke-ftreet, 
Ewer- ftreet, Worcefter-ftreet, and Caftle- 
itreet (v). And, there is a ftreet, near the 

brewhoufe, 


fhowing, that there was a long row of tenements on the 
Bankfide, from the bridge, with gardens behind them. [And 
fee Strype’s London, vol. ii. p. 7.] , 


(t) Inquiry, 269. 
(x) The parifh-regifter, 12th June 1575, his regifter 


fhows, that the parifh-officers had, in thofe times, many 
tenements, with gardens behind them, to let, along the 
Bankfide. 


(uv) See Tyler’s Antig. of St. Saviour’s, 1765. p. 50-51. 
And fee the charter of Edward 6th. to the corporation of 
London, dated the 23d April 1550, in Concanen and Mor- 
gan’s Hiftory, p. 8—21, for the large parcels of vacant 
ground, within that parifh, which were then granted to the 

city. 
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brewhoufe, and the windmill, which is called, 


to this day, tHe Park, and will, ‘from fee 


time, be remembered with the Globe theatre ; 
fhowing, by the coincidence of the name, that 
the Ge was probably built in, or clofe to, one 
of the parks of Elizabeth’s reign. After this full 
expolition, the public accufer exclaims, with 
ai a illogical grace: * till fuch an ancient 
« building as the Globe theatre by Black-friars 
fhall ae proved to have exifted in the reign 
“ of James the firft, together with fix acres and 


city. In tracing the progrefs of building, within three miles 
of London, we ought to advert to the various obftructions, 
which the law oppofed to new erections. For this end; 
Queen Elizabeth iffued a Daeg 4 againit new erections, 
in 1560. [ Ander. Com. vol. i. p.421.] ie 1593, was pafled 
the ftatute of the 35th Eliz. ch. 6, prohibiting new buildings 
within three miles of the city gates: and profecutions were 
inftit uted in the ftar-chamber againft the offenders. In 
1602, Elizabeth enforced this law, by a frefh proclamation. 
[Rym. Foed, tom. xvi. p.448.] Puttenhar, in his Arte of 
Englifh Poefie, 1589, p. 216, when ill uftrating the fault of 
gverlabour, gives the Leet paflage from one of our late 
makers, whofe intent was, to declare, how upon the tenth 
day of March, he croffed the river of Thames, to walk in 
st. George’s field: 
‘ ‘The tenth of March when Aries received 
‘* Dan Phosbus’ raies into his horned head ; 
‘¢ And I myfelfe by learned lore perceived, 
«* "Phat Ver approcht and frofty Winter fled, 
« I croft the Thames to take the cheerefull aire, 
‘« In open fields, the weather was fo faire,”? 


T 4 
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«an half adjoining to it, this deed muft fhare 
“ the fame fate with the reft(w):” That is, it 
mutt be tortured, in the bed of Procruites. 
From making his furvey, on the Bankfide, 
which furvey 1s, we perceive, contradicted in 
its outline, by hittory, and record, the public 
accufer proceeds to take a view of Black- 
friars (x). “ There were, he admits, m that 
< diftrict fome void {paces certainly : but in 
« general on the eaft fide of Fleet ditch 
« (where the theatre ftood) was almoft wholly © 
«© occupied by houfes.” I pretend not to af- 
certain, with algebraical accuracy, the exact 
quantity of vacant eround, which was full 
open for buildings, in 1610. It is fufficiently 
certain, from the reprefentations of (y) maps, 
and the notices of record, that there were, 
éven in the Blackfriars, confiderable parcels 


of vacant ground, which might have been 


occupied, either by the gardener, or the 
builder (z). 
_ Having 
(w) Inquiry, 270-1603 (x) Ib.’ 269. 

(y) See Aggas’s map of London, engraved, in 17375 
by Vertue, for’ the Antiquary Society; and the re-engravec 
map of London, and Weftminfter, as they were in 1563. 

(z) In the council-regifter, of the 18th Auguft 1618, 
there may be feen “A lift of buildings and new foundations, 
«¢ fince 1615.” -It is therein faid, “ That Edward Allen 

66 Efq' 
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Having taken this wew, which does not 
exhibit. much refearch, nor enforce {trong 
conviction, the public accufer adverts to the 
leafe. He finds it difficult to:decide, whether 
the draughtfman fhows the moft ignorance, 
the worfe fpelling, or the greateft incongruity 
of fiGtion, with the hiftory, and manners of 
the time (2). Thefe had been ‘plaufible ob- 
jeGtions, if he could have fupported them by 
proof. He immediately adds, what he will, 
doubtlefs, prove by authority: “ Even the 
« draught{man’s /aw is all falje().” In 
proof of this pofition, he produces fome re- 
dundant expreflions. But, if furplufage would 
vacate a deed, what deed could be defended ? 
He firengthens his pofition, by fuggefting, 
that this leafe is not very fkilfully drawn, 
nor its {olemnities very accurately. executed. 
Yet, it may be pertinently afked, whether 
obfervation, and fact; warrant this objection ? 
The moft experienced judges have often re- 


~~ 
tal 


Efg: dwelling at Dulwich [the well known player, and 
“ munificént founder of Dulwich college] hath built. fix 
“ tenements of timber upon new foundations, within two 
“ years paffed, in Swan-alley, near the Wardrobe.” In 
1618, King James followed the example of Elizabeth, in 
iffuing a proclamation againit new buildings. [Rym. Foed. 
tom, xvii. p. 117. | 
(a) Inquiry, 271. (6) Id. 

marked, 
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marked, that forgeries are {ure to be precifely 
adjufted, judicioufly drawn, and legally exe- 
cuted. In fact, there is no fale /ew in the 
‘leafe, if we except fuperfluity of expreffion, 
unfkilfulnefs: of penmanfhip, and ignorance 
of forms. But, at laft, it will be found not 
to be defective in legal fclemnities, like thofe 
affurances, and wills, which are fometimes 
executed, without the requifites, that pofitive 
ftatutes require. 

In this {train of jurifprudential criticifm, 
the public accufer remarks, with the acute- 
nefs of Coke, that this leafe concludes, with 
«© Anno Dom. (1610); which is not the abre- 
‘¢ yviation of the time, but either Anno Dni., 
« or A. Dni., or An. Dit. (c).” Thus,~ by 
fhowing thefe varieties, in the conclufion of 
deeds, he tries to maintain his objection to 
the want of a fuppofed uniformity, according 
to the real practice of the time; yet, he him- 
felf. proves, by inflancing the varieties, that 
his fuppofed uniformity did net in fact exift ; 


(c\ Inquiry, 275: Had he looked into Weft’s Symboleo- 

graphic, which he fometimes quotes, he would have feen 

An. Do. in fe. 520; Anno xxiiii Dom. noftre regine Eli- 

zabethe ; and Anno Dom. 1590, in fect. 653.—We fee, 

IY from this accurate authority, that the public accufer is un- 

founded, in his affumption of the faét; and, confequently, 
is unwarranted, in the confidence of his conclufion. 

as 
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as-we have feen in the Symboleographie of 
Weft. But, the public accufer thinks it pru- 
dent to juttify his peculiar mode of criticifm, 
by quoting a remark of Pope; who, when 
{peaking of the early publifhers of Shak- 
{peare’s dramas, obferves, that their French is 
as bad as their Latin, and even their very Welch 
ts falfe(d). The falle Welch of Pope, who was, 
no doubt, as profound a critic in the Weich, 
as he was in the Greck, like the fale law of 
the public accufer, is more eafily ftated, than 
fully proved. 

He is now about to difpatch the culprit, 
by giving him the death-blow ; and to difmifs 
the {pectators, by freeing them from pain, at 
the fame ftroke. ‘* Our poet at length leaves 
«¢ the fcrivener in the lurch, fays (e) he, with 
* enigmatical obfcurity, by fubfcribing his 
«name to this deed, in plain and legible 
« characters, William Shakfpeare ;’’ and he 
might have added, with full as much bril- 
liancy of wit, and cogency of proof, as our 
poet fubfcribed bis will. An error of the prefs 
is finally (f) objected, like the laft, but in- 
complete, ftroke of the executioner, which 


leaves the head adhering to the body, by the 


(@) Inquiry, 271. (e) Ib. 276. (7) Ib. 275. 
fkin. 
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fkin. After fuffering the torture of fuch cri- 
ticifms on the /eafe to Frafer, Shak{peare 


might, with Coriolanus, exclaim : 
Ce ne rome Prefent me 
« Death on the wheel, or at wild horfes heels; 
« Or pile ten hills, on the Tarpeian rock, 
«© That the precipitation might down ftretch 
« Below the beam of fight; yet, will I ftill 
‘© Be thus to them.”’ 


The deed of truf? to John Hemynge 1s, it 
feems, ‘‘ the laft legal inftrument prefented to 
<< us, in this zw ANTHOLOGY. —Were we 
to enquire of Johnfon the meaning of the 
word, which feems here.a little mifplaced, even 
when taken ironically, he would anfwer; a 
collection of flowers, a collection of devotions in 
the Greek church ; a collection of poems. All 
former abfurdities muft now, it feems, yield the 
palm to this fupertor abfurdity: The thick-fet 


Cimmerian darknefs being bright funthine, he 


adds, in well-fupported metaphor, with the va- 
pid noufenfe of this fabrication (g). Wihen.the 
Cimmerian 


(g) Inquiry, 276. In the fubfequent page, we have the 
following clear, and confiftent pailage: Shakfpeare is de- 
fcribed in the genuine deed “as of Stratford upon Avon, 
“6 from whence 1 am inclined to believe that he had then re- 
« tired from the ftage.”’ Johnfon explodes from whence, 
as a vitious mode of fpeech: But, had the unidiomatical from 
been forgotten, the inference would have been ungrammati- 


cally 


formity b had be 
v 
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Cimmerian cloud has paffed over him, the 
public accufer is left in br ‘ight funthine to ob- 
ferve, that Stratford on Avon is fufpiciouly 
written for Stratford upon Avon; as if uni— 
D fRudiea in the childhood of 


das 
orthography (4). 

But, ho wever incredible it may be, that 
Shakfpeare fhould not know how to fpell the 
name of his birth-place, the public accufer, 
thinks it utterly incredible , that he; who was a 
bit of an attorney, who had a coufin an attor- 
ney, who had a friend an attorney, fhould 
tranfmit to pofterity fuch a malevolent and 
unfounded ftigma, on a moft ufeful and ho- 


nourable profeffion (7). The public accufer 


eally drawn. ‘To have made the paflage good Englifh, the 
critic ought to bays aid, from which defcription, “ 1 am in- 
« clined to believe.”? It is to be remembered, that we are 
now upon a chapter of vapid nonfenfe; which might be ex- 
tended, through all the mazes of Cimmerian darknefs, to a 


moft tirefome length. 


(5) In the council-regitter of the 18th of March 1618, 
the birth-place of Shakfpeare is fpelt Stratford-upo- Avon ;— 


Stratford-upon-Haven: \n Speed’s map of Warwickthire,: 


1610, this never-to-be-forgotten mene: is called Stretford 
upon Auen; and, it is fimply called Stretford, in Saxton’s 
map of 1576. In the Iudex to Howe’s chronicle, Mr. Ma- 
lone might have feen dis isin siecle : Stratford on 
« Auon burnt, when, and-how, 1004,-1, 30.” 


fup ports 
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fapports his pofition in his ufual manner 3 
by reafoning againit fact, and declaiming againtt 
argument. Does, then, Shakfpeare never fcoff 
at the law, and lawyers? ‘* The bloody book 
« of law you fhall yourfelf read in the bitter 
 Jetten (2). 

With all this knowledge of law, arid law- 
yers, in his mind, Shakfpeare thought fit to 
leave his matters in none of their hands, but to 


(4) “ Refolution thus fobb’d as it is, with the rufty curb 
& of old father Antick, the law.” —Henry 6. 

«“ The ftate of law is bond flave to the law.”’—Rich- 
ard 2. 

“ Tio give fear to ufe and liberty, which have for long 
«¢ run by the hideous law.’ —Meafure for Meafure. 

« When Jaw can do no right, let it be lawful, that law 
“© bar no wrong.”’—King John. 

< Jn law what a plea fo tainted and corrupt, but being 
« feafon’d with a gracious voice, obfcures the {how of evil.” 
— Merchant of Venice. 

« Do, as adverfaries in Jaw, ftrive mightily, but eat, and 
«© drink, as friends.””-—T'aming of the Shrew. 

“The firft thing we do; lets kill ai the lawyers.”’— 
Henry 6. 

“© Crack the lawyer’s voice, that he may never more falfe 
« title plead.’’——Timon of Athens. 

“ Tt is like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer.’ —Hamlets 

“ O’er lawyer’s fingers, who ftraight dream of fees.’ —= 
Romeo and Juliet. 

«© Why may not that be the {cull of a lawyer? where be 


« his quiddits now.’’—Remee-and—fuliet. Hawt? 


truft 


truft his tried friend John (/) Hemynge; a cir» 
cumftance this, which, for want of better evi- 
dence, is deemed a ftrong proof of forgery. 
The public accufer will immediately give a 
clue, to enable us to find our way out of ‘this 
labyrinth of folly and smpofiure. This clue, 
which is thus to condudt us through this zon- 
fenjical labyrinth, confifts, in fuppofing the 
very point to be proved. ‘* This inftrument 
<« was made,” he fays, “with a view at the 
“* fame time to cover and give fome collateral 
“* ftrength and authenticity, not only to the 
* lock of hair, love letters, and pictures al- 
“* ready noticed, but to all fuch trumpery of 
“* the fame kind as the credulity of the town 
“at any future period might digeft (m).”’ 

All 


(2) It is a curious fa@, that John Hemynge was appointed 
by Auguftin Phillips, another fellow player, one of the 
overfeers of his will; and the widow having married, con- 
trary to the teftamentary with of Phillips, Hemynge proved 
the will, on the r6th of May 1607, and had adminiftration 
granted to him. It is a remarkable coincidence, that he is 
called Hemynge in the will. [See the will, and the probat, 
which was fuppofed not to exift, in the prerogative office. 
And fee a copy of the will which is hereinafter printed.] It 
appears, from every circumftance, that John Hemynge was 
altogether truft-worthy; being an active, buftling, difcreet, 
honeft, man. 


(m) Inquiry, p. 283.—As we are ftill ina chapter of xen- 
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All this, it is cafy to fay, even in terfer Eng- 
lifh; but is not fo eafy to prove; as his 
pains 1s, forted to no proof. 

Paffing over the orthography, which, as it 
had no uniformity, can furnifh no objection 
againit its uniformity, the public accufer goes 
on to confider the inftrument itfelf. This 
was called, by Shak{peare, 2 deed of gift, to 
be executed after his death ; it 1s improperly 
called, by the editor of the Mifcellaneous Pa- 


fenfe, which, however tedious, is ufeful for its examples, it 
may be proper to afk the meaning of fome doubtful paf- 
fages: “ 1ft, Thefe obfervations [which were] naturally 
“ fuggefted by Shakfpeare, and {tated in the edition which I 
“¢ had the honour to prefent to the public.”’—Edition of 
what? of the will; or of the works of Shakfpeare ?—2dly, 
« At the fame time to cover and give fome collateral 
“ ftrength:”’ ‘To cover what? To cover collateral ftrength; 
to cover authenticity? he verb has here no fubject.—3Zaly, 
« As the credulity of the town might digeft:”’—Credulity 
digefttrumpery! What a maw credulity muft have! He 
probably meant to fay; credulity might be made to digeft ; 
or might be able to digeft. In the Inquiry, p. 293, we have 
it, “as well as many others prove” [proves 3] in p. 295, we 
fee “the Blackfriars and Globe theatre” [theatres ;] in p. 
296, “he is fomewhat niggard [niggardly] of his praife.’’ 
This chapter on the deed of trufi is particularly remarkable 
for uncommon fpecimens of fuch Cimmerian phrafeology ; 
which furnifth additional proofs of the truth of that well- 
known axiom : 
« Great wits fometimes may glorioufly offend, 
«« And rife to faults true critics dare not mend.” 


§ pers, 


ig 
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pers, a deed of truft ; and it is denominated, 
oy t at public accufer, with his greater know- 
of law, a codicil: Yet; * this copi- 

L to an unmade will furely furpaffes,”’ 
re fays, “ any inftance of fecond fight that 
‘© ever has been recorded in Scotland (z).’ 
One affertion may be anfwered by another ; 
leaving the wit, and propriety, of both, to fu- 
ture confideration. It may be affirmed, that 
this remark of his furpaffes any inftance of 
HALLUCINATION, Which has ever been re- 
corded in Ireland. The public accufer again 
opens one of the windows of his mind, for a 


b 
led 


ase 
te C 


moment. We difcover, however, from this. . 


opening, his law opinion to be, that there 
cannot be a codicil without a teftament. On 
the contrary, I maintain, that every written 
declaration of any perfon’s mind, with regard 
to what he will have done with his goods, and 
chattels, after his death, without appointing 
an executor, is a codici/: For, a codicil is the 
fame as a laft will, excepting that st 2s without 
an executor. Several codicils, any fit perfon 
may make, without making a will: Why 
fhould I quote Swinburn to prove what every 


fucking lawyer underftands (0). Nay, a teffa- 


mentary 

(a) Inquiry, 284. 
(0) Swinburn on Wills, part i. fi. 5. and fee “ A Codicil 
U “ before 
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mentary febedule, without witneffes, or an ¢€X~ 
ecutor, has been declared to be a will()- 
Now, the deed of Shakfpeare, whether it be 
deemed a codicil, or a will, if he had not 
made a fubfequent will, had operated in law, 
as his Jaft will: For, letters of adminiftration 
would have been granted to John Hemynge; 
with the codicil, or will (7) annexed, which it 
would have been his duty to execute, accord- 
ing tothe “atention of the teftator. 

It Would’ bea much more eafy tafk, for the 
public accufer, to fix forgery on the laft will 
of Shakfpeare, in the prerogative office, than 
on the codicil, in the Mifcellaneous Papers. 
Nothing protects the laft will of Shakfpeare 
from the imputation of forgery, but the place, 
wherein it is preferved. The manner, in 
& before the making of a Teftament,” in Weft’s Symboleo- 
graphie, fect. 648: And Weft fays exprefély, in the fubfe- 
quent fection “ that codicils may be made, without any tefta- 
sc ment, either precedent, or fubfequent.” Mr. Malone, 
indeed, admits, ‘ that this is a will rather than a deed of 
“< pift’? [Inquiry, 286.] Now, if Shakfpeare’s deed of 
pift, be a codicil, this circumftance will over-rule the law, 
quoted in the fame pages from Blackftone, as applicable to 


a contraé?, which muft have a Jufficient confideration to fup- 
port it. 


(p) 2d Lord Raymond, 1282, Powel v- Beresford. 


(7) Lit. 168; Swinb. on Wills, pei. f. 5, Br. Tefta- 


which 
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which this inftrument is executed, is extremely 
fyfpicious : The moft acute obfervers have 
doubted, whether the three fignatures. of the 
teftator, be all -of Shak{peare’s writing (r). 
he laft will is: full of interlineations, and 
nie from which the codicil is free. . At 
the making of the laft will, Shak{peare had for- 
gotten his wife, till he was put in remem-~ 
brance by the’ byftanders, that he had a wife, 
and he then left her fome kind of bed to lie 
on (s}: Inthe codicil, he is aware, that he has 
a wife, for whom he provides in a bufbandhke 
manner: And, he is alfo aware how wrong it 
would be, towrmg a. widow from ber eceypamed 
right. When making his lait will, he had near 
ly forgotten 4zs fellows, Nemynge, oe. 
and Condel: when making. his pot he re- 
collected all his fellows, who were worthy of 
remembrance ; while making his laft will, he 
was induced, by fome monitor, to bequeath 
Hemynge, Burbadge, and Condel, two marks 
apiece, according to Mr, Malone’s calculation, 
to buy them rings; but, by the codicil, he be- 
queaths to his feveral fellows, what was more 
(r) Malone’s Shakf. 1790. vol. i. parti. p.rgr: Mr. 
Malone indeed fays, miftakingly, that the name at the top of 
the margin of the firft fheet was probably written by the 
{crivener, who drew the will. 
: (s) Inquiry, 282. 
U2 congenial 
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y 

congenial for a poet to give, and players to 

receive, his dramas, which have conferred im- 

mortality on them all.’ When making his 

codicil, the mifbchaviour of his daughter Judith, 

whatever it had been, made him neglect her: 

VWhen he made his-will, he feems not to know, 

whether the were married, or not, or what to 
give’ her, after his beft recollection. His 

deare daughter Sufanna Hall, who had alwaye 
demeaned berfelfe well, the teftator made his 

refiduary legatee, in both. Yet, the public’ 
accufer, after all his elaboration, does not re- 

mark, what experienced judges have often 
obferved, that fraud generally adjufts circum- 

{tances with more precifion, than truth, which, 

as it has nothing to conceal, is never circum- 

fpect about incidents. 

He declares, however, that Shakfpeare’s 
legacy to his dear daughter, who had always 
behaved herfelf well, would have been void, 
for its uzcertainty, according to a maxim of 
Lord Verulam: But his lordfhip has another 
maxim, which might have been quoted, for 
effeCtuating the will of the donor : that, “‘ in 
««contemplation of law, every thing is cer= 
«tain, that may be reduced to a certainty.” 
I will not difpute Lord Verulam’s maxim, 
that an ambiguity, ina deed, cannot be holpen, 


by 
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| byan averment. Like other maxims, this is true 
in the general, but is not juft, in the particular 
application: It may be true, when applied to 
a deed; but it is not juft, when applied toa 
i) UWA: Bae it was determined in Lord aheney’ : 
cafe that, for explaining the doubtful words of af 
a. ahd a parol averment may be admitted, to . 
afcertain the perfon, who was intended, but 
ot to alter the nature of the eftate, which AE % 
was devifed (¢)... It wouid, not, therefore, Be 
have required “6 fome CEdipus to inform us,” i 
which of Shekfpeare’s daughters, Sufanna, or 
Judith, had always demeaned 4erfelfe well. | 
Yet, the public accufer, when he fails in a 
overpowering Shakfpeare’s codicil, by his law i 
maxims, is determined to raife fufpicions of its | 
genuinenefs, by a charge againit it of Peso ) 
r feven 


toy 


For ie odd fams given, fuch as twen 


pounds, no probable reafon can be oe ' 
all ete and legacies, being ufually even fums, 
fach as twenty fix braun fix fhillings and | 
eight pence (a). Bat, Shakfpeare has himfelf W 
aligned a probable reafon: “ They fay there is i | 
« divinity in edd numbers either on nativity, a 
<¢ chance, or death.” Who has ever before i ve 
pretended to calculate the effects of caprice, in | ee 
making gifts? Can any ] probable reafon be 
(t) 5. Rep. 68. (x) Inquiry, 285. 
U 3 affiened, 


word 
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affigned, why our inquirer has departed from 
he rules’ 6f logic ; by begging the queftion, 
which he ought to- prove; by fhifting from 
himfelf to his opponents the labour of re- 
fearch, though it lay upon him to prove what 
they may, rightfully, deny. If he had faid,; 
that all oifts, and al/ legacies are always given 
in even fums, | would have fhown by exam- 
ples, “at this odd, even, and dull, watch of 
<< the night, that they were often conferred 
by defign, or chance, without thefe odd fumrs 
being confidered, ‘ag manifeft denotations of 
«; §Gion (v).” Such objections, and fuch 


(v) The gifts to Shanke, and Rice, two low players, are 
chiefly obfervable, for the abfurd (ums allotted them; to one 
37 fhillings in money, and 18 fhillings to buya ring; and 39 
fillings to another, « No number of nobles or marks will 
«make any [one] of thefe fums.” [Inquiry, 297-8.] Inthe 
wills of Heminge, Cundel, and Underké which have been 
publifhed by Mr, Malone [Shakf. 179% vol. i. part il. p- 
191—199--2#2-] there is no allufion to nobles or marks. 
Heminge bequeathed five pounds 5 Cundel bequeathed fre 
pounds: And, Underhill was fo abfurd, as to bequeath eleven 
fillings apiece, to each of his executors, to buy them rings. 
Why would not Mr. Malone read the will of Underhill, 
which would have warned him, as a beacon, againft running 
his critical bark afhore upon the fhoals. of odd fums. . Au- 
guftine Phillips bequeathed an odd thirty foilling piece in 
gould to Shak{peare ; But, as Mr, Malone could not dif- 
cover this interefting will of Phillips, he could not calculate 
whether a thirty fhilling piece be an odd Jum, or not. 


reafonings; 
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reafonings, might tempt the believers to ex- 
claim with the morofe SwiFT: 
“ But, man we find the only creature, 
«© Who, led by folly, combats nature 5 
«© Who, when fhe loudly cries, Forbear, 
« With obftinacy fixes there ; 
«© And, when his genius leaft inclines, 
« Abfurdly bends his whole deligns.”” 
The public accufer proceeds obftinately 
from his confiderations about the bequefts o: 
odd fums, in his accuftomed ftrain of affump- 
tion, though nature loudly cries, Forbear, to a 
minute examination of the particular legacies. 
Shakfpeare’s bequeft to his deare daughter 1s 
not more unlucky, it feems, than the dona- 
ton to “ the wittye Maftirr Armyne (w).” 
Had the donor called the player gamefome 
Mafter Armin, there would have been no ob- 
jection, But, affuming what he ought to 
prove, the public accufer fays, ‘‘that the fa- 
<< byicater, has tumbled on a word [ wittye | 
«© that bore no fuch meaning as was here in- 
« tended to be affixed to it (x).” Of this in- 
aufpicious word wittye, he appears not yet to 
have had enough. He thus fhows, by his 
own declaration, that he had never feen ‘* Me-~ 
‘¢ ngcmi, which was printed, in 1595, 4 plea- 


“« fant and fine conceited comocdie, taken out ot 


(x) Inquiry, 297+ 


(w) Inquiry, 297- 
U4 « the 
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“ the moft excellent wittie . poet PLav- 
“ tus(y):’ Nor, had he ever perufed Har- 
rington’s Epigrams ; which, as they are wittie 
themfelves, ftudioufly fpeak of other wittie 
fayings (z). Ina fimilar ftrain'of argumenta- 
tion, does he prove, “that the various dona- 
“ tions to the feveral actors named are as ab- 
“« furd, capricious, and incongruous, as thofe 
“ to his wife, and daughter :’—Continually 
proving things doubtful, by things as doubt- 
ful; without troubling himfelf much about 
the accuracy of his premiles, or caring greatly 
about the juftnefs of his conclufion. 


(x) It was reprinted with five other old plays, on which 
Shak{peare founded his Meafure for Meafure ; Comedy of 
Errors; ‘Taming of the Shrew ; King John ; King Henry 
VI. and Henry V; and King Lear; by Nichols, in 1770. 
‘This quotation anfwers at once two objections; to excellent, 


as applied to writings; and to wittze, in the fenfe of fmart- 
neis. 


(z) Harrington’s Epigrams, 1618, whereinsa diligent 
reader might have feen a witty {peech of Heywood, the epi- 
grammatit to Queen Mary; a witty anfwer of Bifhop Bon- 
ner; a witty choice of a country fellow; a witty writer of 
this time. The objector is not more lucky in his obferya- 
tion on Hemynge’s honour ; 6a phrafe which the fabricator 
“* forefaw would come into ufe after his death.” [Inquiry, p. 
301.] Butis the aflumption true? There is not, certainly, 
a word, in the dramas of Shakfpeare, that is introduced, in a 
greater variety of phrafes, than honour, which, we may fay, 
with Profpero, “cannot be meafured or confined.” 


vet. 
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Yet, is he about to bring forward an ob- 
jeCtion, which will nullify Shak{peare’s tefta~ 
mentary deed, by the decifive ftroke of an 
apparent anachronifm. The liberality of our 
poet, fays (a) he, ‘ fends, three pounds and 
‘a gold ring after his good Kempe, who ap- 
“pears to have been then dead.” We are 
ultimately referred, for proof of the fad?, to 
the Gu/s Horne-book, which, when pub- 
lithed, in 1609, fays; ‘* ‘Tuth, tufh, Tarleton, 
‘«¢ Kempe, nor Singer, nor all the litter. of fools, 


“ that mow come drawling behind them, . 


** never played the clownes part more natu- 
« rally, than the arranteft fot of you all.” 
The Guls Horne-book, we fee, was obvioufly 
written in the ftyle of fatire, rather than the 
language of ferioufnefs; to gull thofe critics, 
who believe, without reafon, and doubt, with- 
out a caufe. But, did not Lord Bacon, in 
1618, {peak of Allen, that was the actor; 
although Ned had only retired from the ftage, 
and lived to endow Dulwich college? May 
not Kempe, in the fame manner, have only 
retired from the fcene, before the year 1609, 


and have probably lived to enjoy Shak{peare’s 


(2) Inquiry, 297, which refers us to Shakf. 1790, vol. i, 


part ll, p. 197. 
legacy ? 
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legacy? Mr. Malone is equally (2) pofitive, 
that Thomas Pope, who alfo. performed the 
part of a clown, died before the year 1600; 
and for this affertion, he quotes another Gués 
Hlorne-book, Heywood’s Apology for Adfors - 
Yet, bave I found, in the prerogative-office, 
the will of Pope, the player, which was made 
by him, in 1603, when, the teftator affirmed, 
he was of difpofmg mind; an evidence of 
thinking, which, our Cartefan mut allow, 
is the very definition of entity. It is not, 
then, apparent, that Kempe was dead, in 
160g. And every one, who is accuftomed to 
weigh circumftances, in the fcale of proba- 
bility, will rather prefume, in favour of life, 
that Kempe was probably living, and was 
geet ake to wear yee § in 


to ieiais ctap ype to an untime ly grave, ay is 
sefolved, by reviving an exploded queftion, 
to deprive Shak{peare of his copy-righf in his 
mever-dying dramas. ‘* At that time, he fays, 
ss mo notion of literary property was entertained, 
““ unlefs where a particular licence to print 
* certain books by the crown.” Yet, contrary 


(2) Shakf..1790, vol i. part il. p. 198. 
to 


ae 


to loofe -aflertion,. the regifters of the Sta- 
tioners’ company prove, that notions were even 
then entertained of literary property. Intgs9, 
there are entries of fines, for invading. copy- 
right: In 1573, other entries mention the 
fale of copies, with the prices. In 1582, the 
entries are {till more remarkable ; as fome of 
them are made witha provilo, that ¢f it be 
found any other bas a right to particular copies, 
then the licence for the copies fo belonging to 

another fall be void. This provifo, as it in- 

dicates a notion of copy-right antecedent to the 

licence, is a compleat anf{wer to the queftion (c). 

«© Shakfpeare, therefore, well knew, it is faid, 

« that he had no title to any of his plays then 

s¢ in the hands of his aflociates(d).” Yet, 

his aflociates pofitively declared, when they 
fent his dramas into the world, that he had 
a right to publith (¢) them, though the actors, 
to 


(c) See Hargrave’s Argument in Defence of Literary 
Property, p» 42-3. 

(d) Inquiry, 290. 

(e) See the player’s preface ; and fee the entries on the 
18th of January 1601, of the Merry Wives of Windfor, 
affigned by John Bufby to Arthur Johnfon ; of King John, 
by affignment from Stafford, on the 6th of May 1605; of 
Shak{peare’s comedyes and tragedyes, fo many of the faid 
copies as were nok entered to other men, onthe 8th of No- 

vember 
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to whom they were affigned for the {pecial 
purpofe, may have had the privilege of -pre- 
fenting them on the ftage. ~Thé right, then, 
of Shakfpeare to difpofe of his own dramas, 
was, in thofe times, indubitable; a. un= 


der certaix modifications, as to thofe plays, 


which he may have already difpofed: of to the 
players, or the printers ( f). 

Yet, the public accufer afks many quetftions, 
with regard to Shakfpeare’s gifts, to-which 
he knows not what anfwer will be given (¢). 
Why did none of the actors avail themfelves 
of thofe valuable gifts, on the death of Shak- 
fpeare ? Why did: not Burbadge, and his 
fcHows, print the Tempeft, and the other 
dramas, which had been fo long withheld ? 
Why did not fome of the aétors inftitute a 
furt againft Heminge to compel a fpecifick 
execution of the truft? Why did not Mrs. 
Shakfpeare receive her own letters, TINGS, 
and other gewgaws? “ To fay ay,°and no, 


vember 1623: And on the 23d June 1632, fixtcen of thafe 
plays, were afligned by Edward Blount to Edward Allot, 
who was one of the publifhers of the fecond folio edition of 
Shak{peare’s dramas. [ Mal, Shakf. vol. i. p. 255-256- 
259-260. ] | 
( f ) See Profeflor Chriftian’s argument, in Black..Com. 


(2): Inquiry, pike ) 
“* te 
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| ** to thefe particulars, 1s more than to anfwer 
| © ina catechifm.”” One anfwer may, however, 
| be given to a thoufand fuch queftions. The 
dead: of truft being, in contemplation of law, 
a mere codicil, was-compleatly revoked, by 
| the publication of Shik (péire’s laft will ; 
| whereby a different difpofition of his property 
| was made, and a new truft created, which 
"wag executed under a competent jurifdiction. 
| There are, moreover, other gueftions, with 
_ regard to Shak{peare’s affairs, which the pub- 
| lic accufer afks, when puzzled in mazes; yet 
cannot anfwer, when perplexed with error. 
- He cannot tell, why John Hemings was made 
a truftee by Shakfpeare, when he purchafed 
his eftate in Blackfriars? Why did He- 
mings, by a deed, dated the roth of February 
1617-18, convey that eftate to the ufes, de- 
clared by Shakfpeare’s will? Would not the 
eftate have defcended, as the will directed, 
without the help of Hemings (4). Thus eafy 
is it to afk more queftions in a minute, than 
can be anfwered in a day. But, a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing; as we all know: 
And, a little law-learning is a {till more dan- 
gerous thing; as this difquifition on Shak- 


(>) Inquiry, 303-4. 
{peare’s 
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fpeare’s deed of truft evinces. Yet, thofe 
dangers might have been avoided by the pub- 
lic accufer, had difcretion warned felf- fut 
ficiency of the gulf, which feparates igno- 
rance from knowledge :-— 


« Be fure yourfelf and your own reach to know, 


“ How far your genius, tafte, and learning go; 


Lanch not beyond your depth, but be difcreet, 
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After this indulgent hearing, nothing re- 
mains for me, but to fubmit to this court my 
forepaft proofs, howe'er the matter fall, as the 
beft apology for the believers, on this mifcel- 
laneous head of the Inquiry. The general ar- 
gument, which is too folid to be overturned, 
by general reafonings, the public accufer un- 
dertook to confute, by particular inveitigations. 
He has offered his objections, which, in my 
turn, I have fully examined. Prefumptions fo 
equally weigh againit prefumptions, as “ to 
« poife the caufe in juftice’ equal fcales, whofe 
«© beam ftands fure.” It is for the equity of 
this court, while thus, doubts fiand even, to 
decide either in favour of innocent dele/, or 
in condemnation of acculing /ceptics/n. 
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THE LEARE; ann HAMBLETTE. 


The public accufer at length proceeds from 

the farrago of papers a deeds”’ to Leare 
and Hamblet (a). ‘* Three words on this fub- 
«© ject will fuffice,” he fays(4). “ Had the 
«< fabricator of this piece [thefe pieces, Leare, 
“ and peti] been content to exhibit zf 
“* as a play- -houfe copy, # had been a curio- 
«< fity, but he has ventured to write in the 
*« firft page— Tragedye of Kynge Leare iffe 
“ fromme Mafterre Hollinnefhedde I have 
« inne fomme lyttle deparretedd le from hymme 
“ butte thatte LIBBERTYE will notte I truft 
“ be blamedde as mye gentle Readerres ” 

L 


« W". Shakfpeare.”—* If it is [be] not of 
“ Shak{peare’s © n hand, it is nothing (c).”” 
In this opening Pa srg we have fome ad- 
{; boje Prarlic " hick - 
mirabie pecime f thofe jaulis, Whicn great 
wits may g soe tal ufly commit ; and which ¢rue 


critics dare not mend. 

But, the public accufer will, doubtlefs, be 
more fortunate in his matter, than he has 
been happy in his manner. By ipeaku 
cifively of the fabricator of thofe pieces, in 


(a) Inquiry, 304. (4) Id. (c) Ib. 304-5. 


2g the 
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the outfet, he takes for granted the very point, 
which he undertook to prove. Like a great 
wit, he overleaps the va/gar bounds of logic, 
and, without pafing through the gudgment, at 
once comes at his end. He, however, does 
make fome objeétions, which he thinks de- 
cifive proofs of undoubted forgery. The 
fabricator apologizes “ for the /derty he has 
“ taken in departing from the hiftorian; a 
«¢ word not ufed in that fenfe till long after 
ss his death. The term of his age (here re- 
« quired ) was Acenfe (d ).” We have now 
another fubftitution of mere averment, for 
promifed evidence. If -we look, however, 
into Cooper’s The/aurus, 1573, we fhalf find 
hibertas ; liberty, in a good fenfe; Lcentia; h- 
cence, or immoderate liberty, in a bad fenfe. 
Now; what does Jacques afk for? 
«c -~ | muft have /iberty 


« Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

« To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have. 
Jacques does not, then, atk for Aéerty, to do 
what is fit; but for cence, to do what he 
pleafes: And, in the fame f{pirit, the Duke, 


(d) Inquiry, 309. The more curious reader will pleafe 
to obferve, that I have printed, and pointed, the above quo- 
tation, exactly as it is in the /uquiry; that the reader may 
fairly judge of the great wit’s matter, as well as his 
manner. 

in 
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in Meafure for Meafure; defcribing a ftate of 
anarchy, fays : 

“ And, liberty plucks juftice by the nofe ; 

<< ‘The baby beats the nurfe ; and quite athwart 

“© Goes all decorum.”’ 


Now; does Aéerty, in a good fenfe, pluck 
juftice by the nofe; or, is it the Uicence, with 
which the baby beats the nurfe? Nor, can 
there be a more anarchial ftate of izdecorum ; 
except when the critical baby beats the poetz- 
cal nurfe, which has foftered him for thirty 
years ; becaufe fhe will not dw on whom he 
pleafes. 

But, the public accufer is now determined 
“* to fhow by a fingle glance, that it [Leare] 
‘is a plain and palpable forgery (e).” “ To 
** prove this decifively, he ( f) fays, it is only 
“ neceffary to quote a fingle pafiage from it.” 
After avowing, that he has not collated any 
part of this tragedye, except one {peech ; after 
afking, whether Shakfpeare knew verfe from 
profe, or fenfe from nonfenfe; he produces 
from the firft act, and fourth fcene, a fpeech 
of poor diftracted Lear, which, in its amended 
ftate, is fufficient to /hake our manhood; and 
which, as it was firft publifhed, is one of 
the moft corrupted paflages in the dramas 


(e) Inquiry, 305. (f) Id, 


x of 
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of, Shakfpeare (g).. Scarcely any fcene has 
given rife to more controverly, among the 
commentators, about the true reading, and 
genuine fenfe. The: queftion has never been, 


(gz) i give this never-to-be-forgotten paflage from the 
4to edition of 1608, as it was republifhed, in 1766: 
«< Lear :—-What, fifty of my followers at a clap, within 
a fortnight ? 
« Duke :—What is the matter Sir? 
« Lear :—TIle tell thee, life and death! I] am afham’d 
“ that thou +haft power to fhake my manhood 
« thus, that thele hot teares that breake from’ me 
“ perforce, fhould make the worft blafts and fogs 
‘* ypon the wutender woundings of a father’s curfe, 
perufe fenfe about the olde fond eies, beweep 
«this caufe againe, ile plucke you out, and you 
“¢ ‘caft with the waters that you make to temper 
s¢ clay.” 
Such is Lear’s fpeech, in the firft quarto. Yet, the public 
accufer thinks it is much more probable, that thofe very rare 
editions ‘{the early quartos] were beyond the reach of the 
fabricator, [Inquiry, 208.]. True it is, however, as a thou- 
fand witnefles can teftify, that the editor of the AZ/cellancous 
Papers was pofleft of the quarto edition of Lear, 1608 : 
And, from this fact, a public accufer, who had been more 
ready with real, than groundlefs, objections, might better 
have ferved bis ufes, both im purfe, and perfon. He thinks 
the fecond folio was very german to the matter in hand, and 
was very properly chofen for the bafis of a new fiction. 
fib. 308.] The only difference, however, between the 
bafis and the fuperfirufure, is, that the firft is in metre, the 
fecond in profe: a difference this, which his prejudices 
againft both did not allow him to diftinguith, 


a 


till 
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till now, whether Shakfpeare knew verfe from 
profe, or fenfe from nonfenfe:—But, the dif- 


ficulty has ever been, with the moft learned, — 


and the moft acute, to difcover, amidit ‘fo 
much uncertainty, what he really wrote. The 
player-editors profefled, indeed, to ‘give our 
poet’s comedies, biftories, and tragedies, ** ab- 
‘*-folute in their numbers as he conceived 
“them.” Yet,-when they e/caped the players, 
the works of Shakfpeare, fays Warburton, 
did not fall into better hands, when they came 
amongft printers, and bookfellers: The fiub- 
born nonfenfe, with which the poet was in- 
crufted, occafioned ‘his lying long neglected 
amongit the common lumber of the {tage (4). 
From the days of Rowe, it has been the con- 
tinual endeavour of genius and diligence, of 
folid fenfe and ative intelligence, of the 
acuteft intellect and the profoundeft learning, 
to remove the incruftations of nonfenfe, and 
to clear our author from the lumber of 
the ftage. 

If, then, the finding of zon/en/e, in the dramas 
of our immortal poet would throw a fuf{picion 
apon their genuinenefs, which of them would 
be free from the charge of fpurioufnefs? If a 
queftion had arifen, in 1609, whether T4e 


(4) Warburton’s Preface. 
xX 2 Chronicle 
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Lear and bis three daughters, were the ge- 
nuine work of Shakfpeare, it would have been 
a manifeft proof of forgery, according to the 
logical canon of the public accufer, to have 


quoted the before mentioned fpeech, non- 


fenfical, and unmetrical, as it is undoubtedly. 
The argument, then, which was to be decifive, 
appears now to decide nothing. .. But, he has 
ftill more. of the fame decifive arguments to 
produce. “ As the whole of this play is in 
“ the hand-writing, atligned .to Shakfpeare, 
<¢ and as it és manifeft that it cannot be genuime, 
«¢ it follows necefiarily, that it is an abfolute 
“¢ forgery ;’ as if the hand-writing of Shak- 
{peare were indifputably afcertained ; as if 
Shak{fpeare, like other poets, did not .fome- 
times write (2) feebly: as if fophiftry were 
german to the matter of argument. Here, he 
again fails, unlefs afumption, and proof, be 
the fame. 

From fuch reafonings we are, at length, 
condugted’ to the laft icene of Lear, which 
exhibits the concluding fpeech of Kent, that 
has embarraffed the critics, and divided the 
commentators i— 

(i) His declamations, or fet {peeches, fays Johnfon, are 


commonly cold, and weak. [ Preface, ] 
“¢ T have 
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«© [ havea journey, Sir, fhortly to go, 

“© My matter calls, and I muft not fay no.” 
In the Jef edition, we have, in the place of 
this couplet, which has not been deemed the’ 
moft energetic, in the fentiment, or the moft 
explicit, in the language, the following {peech 
of Kent :— 

“ Thanks, Sir; but I go to that unknown land, 

«© That chains each pilgrim faft within its foil 5 

« By living men moft {hunn’d, moft dreaded : 

“ Still my good mafter this fame journey took 5 

“ He calls me, J am content, and freight obey : 

“ Then, farewell world, the bufy fcene is done 3 

“« Kent liv’d moft true, Kent dies moft like a man (4) 
Thefe verfes, which Shak{peare need not 
have been afhamed to own, are reprobated, 
as not at all Shak/pearean. ‘The two lines, 
which, however fhort and bald, are cer- 
tainly genuine, have been beaten out, we 
are told, and amplified into feven(/). But, 
the public accufer forgets, that there ipa 
new, and important, fentiment introduced, 
and expanded: The editor of 1790 infilts, 
that Shakfpeare meant to throw Kent into 


+3 
® 


(4) Upon the authority of Johnfon, who fays, that the 
pointing of Shakfpeare’s dramas is in our own power, I have 
taken the liberty, (licence, I fhould have faid,) to point, in 
my own way, this reprobated fpeech of Kent, who “ liv’d 
“ moft true, and died moft like a man.” 

(/) Inquiry, p. 399. 


X 3 diftraction, 
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diftraétion, but not into the grave: In thefe 
lines, the /ate editor difpatches Kent to that 
unknown land, which chains each pilgrim faft 
within its foil. Here, then, the public accufer 
fails. The fupplemental verfes are not better, 
he fays, than any poetical fchoolboy could 
write: The couplet of the firft edition ‘is 
not better, I fay, than any poetical boarding- 
{chool Mifs could write. Here, again, he fails. 
Thofe feven lines have been({m)quoted, it feems, 
by fomebody, for want of better arguments, 
as teeming with energy, and pathos (z). For 
want of better arguments, the public accufer 
prefers the old couplet; which is fo unin- 
telligible, as not to be underftood, without 
the help of comments. Strange! that he will 
not recollect the duty, which he owes to his 
public engagement ; viz. to prove the zntel/i- 
gible lines to be /purious, by his own ftrength, 
rather than by his opponent’s weaknefs. 

But, the bufy /cene is done ! The public ac- 
cufer now recurs to xegafive arguments ;_ be- 
caufe, he doubtlefs thinks them the beft. 
The lines throughout, are numbered in the 
margin, a praciice unexampled in our author's 
time, he (0) fays; as if there were not always 


(m) Inquiry, 30g. (x) Id, 0) Td 
exceptions 
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exceptions to the general practice ; even if the 
fa& had been proved, rather than afferted. 
The manufcript plays, which he poffeffes, or 
all which he had ever feen, are written on 
both fides of the theet, he adds ; but, the Aa/f 
covered Leare is only written on one of the 
fides ; as if. it were poffible to eftablifh a ge- 
neral practice from half a dozen old plays of 
Shakfpeare’s (p) time ; as if it were eafy to 
account for the fancies of defign, or the va- 
rieties of chance. He theds the fears of la- 
mentation, that only four and twenty paper 
marks are mentioned, and not one fac _fimile 
is given, as a proof of the antiquity of the 
paper; as if the archeology of paper marks 
had been yet fettled, by colle@ing the names 
of paper makers, ‘in that age, and exhibiting 
the mark of each. 

From the inconclufivenefs of negative ar-, 
guments, he proceeds to the more cogent de- 
cifivenefs of afirmative ftatement. He now 
goes on to inftruct the world, how old paper 
may be eatily procured, for the execution of 
fuch a {cheme of literary fraud(g). - But, he 
forgets to fhow, how the paper of this ba/f 
covered Leare was obtained, whether from the 


(py Inquiry, 309. (7) Inquiry, 310. 
Be Ae doar 
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door -keeper of the paper-office, or from the bo0k- 
| binder of Cambridge. The houfebold books of 
| ancient families, indeed, the public accufer ad- 
mits were out of the reach of the never-to- 
be forgotton country gentleman: But, though 
he can tell where old paper may be found, 
for any fabrication, he has never met with 
one perfon, who had ever feen the half covered 
Leare, “or even a fingle theet of it(r):? It 
was produced, it feems, to the admiring croud, 
in fingle leaves, that is, “as faft probably as 
“* the country gentleman could write it (s).” 
Thefe pofitions are gravely flated, in the pre- 
fence of a thoufand perfons, who have feen the 
Lear, in its mntegrity, whole, and entire, who 
could have informed him, how i was fewed ; 
what number of leaves it contained; and 
whether the edges were in their natural rough 
| fate. ‘The faid thoufand perfons could have, 
moreover, told him, that his whole concep- 
tion of the balf covered Lear is completely er- 

roneous. But, the public accufer has retailed 

his mifconceptions, in droken Jentences, and 

fugle leaves ; in order to reprefent ‘* the be- 

** lievers in thefe fictions,” as perfons, who 

had neither common fenfe, to perceive a pal- 


(7) Inquiry, 314. (s) Id. 
pable 
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pable impofition, nor common honefty, to re- 
probate an obvious cheat. Yet; who would 
not, ina choice of difficulties, rather with to be. 
deceived, than to decetve! ‘The public accufer 
may find his true juftification, by lamenting 
with Davis, in his Nofce Tezpfum : 

< What can we snow? or what can we difcerne? 

“ When error chokes the windowes of the mind! 

On this head of the Inquiry, with regard 
to Leare and Hamblette, the believers will 
only add, in the fair prefence of this critical 
court, as their beft apology : 

— O! error, foon conceiv’d, 


Sat See SS SEP 

«© Thou never com’ft unto a happy birth; 

« But, kill’ft the mother, that engender’d thee.” 

The public accufer, by railing tbe expectancy 

of fome fragments of Shak{peare, was himfelf 
the mother of this foon conceived error. Whether, 
in fulfilment of the forebodings of the feer, 
this error will kill, by an unhappy dirth, the 
mother that engendered it, is a fate, which 
can be known only to thofe, who pretend to 
fecond fight. One truth is, however, certain, 
as the faid /eer aflures us: 

<¢ Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there, 

« Where moft it promifes; and oft it hits, 

«© ‘Where hope is coldeft, and defpair moft fits.” 


§ VIII, SHAK- 
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SHAKSPEARE’s NOTE or HAND 


It is foreign to the purpofe of this Apology 
to go into He io ae concerning thofe 
documents, which, as they have been {carcely 
feen, and never publifhed,. feldom attracted 
much attention, or. were the objects of much 
regard. Every queftion about fuch docu- 
ments, whether Fi or undefined, proper, 
or improper, mult. be aniwered by thofe, who, 
being ztimates, may be fuppofed to. be bet 
Leena to fearch out ‘* what’s paft, ‘and 
«© what’s to come.” It is of more ufe, as it 
may afford more goa aphae to inveftigate 
the fubject of the zofe of band, which was re- 
ferved for this place; in order to confider, at 
once, what has been advanced by the public 
accufer, and what has been urged by his 
Tearned (az) coadjutor, after turnimg over bis 
law books. 

It is unneceffary to repeat, here, the minute 
criticifms of the puny accufer, were they lefs 
tedious ; as they have been already anfwered : 
Indeed, he himfelf declares, that «he wants no 
‘* aid from thefe minute cbfervations: The whole 


(a) Inquiry, 132; Appx. Ne I. 


Ce 
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“* 45 an evident forgery (b).” To this affer- 
tion, he adds another ; as if the accumulation 
of aflertions amounted to the fulnefs of proof: 
<« I run no hazard,’ he fays, “when I affert, 
** that 20 fuch form of promiffary note exifted’ 
“* at that time (¢).”” In order to prove his ne- 
gative aflertion, with refpect to the uniformity, 
both in matter, and manner, of un/ealed bills, 
he immediately produces three unfealed bills 
of different forms (d): And, it thus appears, 
from fis own proofs, that the unfealed bills of 
Shakfpeare’s days were extremely’ different, in 
their matter, and form (ce): And, from Ars 


OW? 


(4) Inquiry, 137. (c) Ib. 140. (2) Ib. rar. 
(e) I will fubjoin two other forms of unfealed bills, 


in order to prove fully, that there was then no uniform man~ 
ner in drawing them; and that, confequently, an objection 
to the want of uniformity to a fuppofed ftandard is grounds 
lefs: — 

«¢ Memorandu’ borowed of Mr. Richard Remchinge 
“ gent. the xxx‘: of Jully 1596:-/ the fomme of fortic 
<¢ fhillinges whiche I promyfe to paye att all tymes vpon de- 
“ mande & in wittnes heareof I have fubfcribed my name 
“‘ the daye & yeare firft above wryten :+/ 

E: Slansfeilce 

s‘ More I doe owe fyve fhillinges 
“ fo in all xly:3/ 
“« More borowed fyftene fhillinges 
“ — Somma totall—iij li. 


The 
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own fhewing, it follows, that there did not then 
exift any jet form of promiffory notes. The 
public accufer fails, then, in proving either his 
negative pofition, that no fuch form of promi/- 
fory note exifted, at that ( f)) time; or his airm- 
ative pofition, that there then exifted an tni- 
form mode, in writing wnfcaled bills, which 
was quite different from Shakfpeare’s note. 
After al} thofe failures, the public accufer 
is ftudious to fhow how very ignorant the fa- 
bricator of this note, undoubtedly, was. With- 


The original of Slansfeilde’s note of hand was ebligingly 
communicated tome by Mr. Craven Ord. ‘The following 
unfealed bill, which exhibits a fifth variety, I copied from 
the parith regiftcrs of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the very 
fite of the Globe Theatre. 

« Memorandum—That whereas upon the 2d daye of 


| “ July 1590 Gilbert Rocket now one of the churchwardens 
“© of the parifh of St.Saviour’s in Southwark in the county of 
| “ Surrey did lend unto the reft of the church wardens for 


\ “ the ufe of the parifh the fome of fiftye poundes good 
“ and lawful money of England towards the payment fute. 
“ & fyne for the ‘leafe of our parfonage: It is pro- 
& mifed and agreed by the churchwardens and veftrymen 
“© hereunder written,,that the faid fome of fiftye poundes fhall 
“© be repayde unto the faid Gilbert Rocket, his executors, 
“ or afligns at and uppon the fecond daye of Julye which 
“ fhall be in anno 1591, without any fraud, coven, or fur- 
«© ther delaye’’ 


(Signed) &c. [The names, ] 


( f) Inquiry, 140. 
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out difputing about the ignorance, or the 
knowledge, of /o ob/cure a perfouage, it may be 
admitted, without controverfy, that the editor 


of the Mifcellaneous Papers was ill informed, 


or ill advifed, to call this common affurance of 
Shak{fpeare, “a note of hand,” which neither 
Shak{peare, nor Heminge, who were the parties 
tothe tranfaction, call it themfelves. From 
them it did not receive any name. And by 
them, it was left, without a name, like other 
legal inftruments, to find its own way in the 
world, and to fupport, if neceflary, its own 
fufficiency, in Weftminiter-hall. If this fa@ 
had been attended to, much learned inveftiga- 
tion would have been faved, and much witty 
writing fpared; to the no {mall difappoint- 
ment of the curious reader. 

The truth is, that the word 47// is the moft 
ancient term, and is of Saxon (g) derivation, 
while the word #ofe is a modern upftart of un- 
certain extraction. Before, and after, the days 
of Shakfpeare, 47// was the common word for 
any writing. And, from this original fignif- 
cation, we {till have, in the prefent times, in 
daily ufe, bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
bills of ftore, bills of fufferance, bills of par- 


(g) Skinner, in Vo. 
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eels. The term d7//, however, was, in Shak- 
fpeare’s days, and by our great poet himfelf, 
more confined in its fenfe; being particularly 
appropriated to evidence fome /imple contraéf, 
or money lent, and borrowed (4). -Yet, the 
word mote began to be ufed, during thofe 
times, to fignify a fchedule, or thort memorial 
of familiar tranfactions (7). From this brief 
account, we may perceive, how memorandums 
for goods bought, or money borrowed, came 
to be called di//s of debt, which were fométimes” 
fealed ; and which, according to the circum- 
ftances, whether’ fealed, or unfealed, had very 
different operations in law. 


(bh) In Mauch ado about Nothing: “ Have a ¢are that 
« your bills be not ftolen :”’——In Hen. 6 :—“ When fhall 
“ we go to Cheapiide, and take up commodities on our 
© dil]s :—ta Fi st Appel 
« me down -with-them.”—In June 1588, a warrant was 
iffued to deliver to the Ear] of Leicefter all his dzl/s; tef- 
tifying the receipt of twenty thoufand pounds. -{Murden, 
788.1 In the ftate papers of that period, letters, and, other 
familiar writings, are called dz/ls. 


(7) Sir Thomas Heneage, in writing to Lord Burghley, 

on the 4th of September 1570, of a. particular tranfaction, 

‘ promifed ‘to keep the note thereof for him.” [ Haynes, p. 

606.} Sir Thomas Grefham, in writing to Lord Burghley, 

in 1572, {peaks of the particular wet of the money. [Mur- 
den, 2.17. } 
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The three inftances, that were produced 
by Mr. Malone, and the two now laid before 
the public, are wn/ealed bills of debt, which, in 
the prefent times, would be called motes of 
hand. But, none of thefe, he adds, “ were 
<‘ indorfable over, nor could any action at law 
“© be maintained on them.’ ‘Thofe notes of 
hand were not, indeed, zdor; rfable over, accord- 
ing to modern siaeviee’, ut, they were af- 
fienable; and in fact, were often affioned, im 
payment for goods, or in fatisfaction for debts. 
That an action at law could not be maintained 
on them is an affertion, which is haz zarded, 
without confideration: For, it mutt be deem- 
ed inconfiftent with our jurifprudence, con- 
trary to the maxim, that there can be no 
wrong without a remedy, and adverfe to the 
great authority of Coke-Lyttelton (2). Here 
is another example, that a little law- learning is 

a mot dangerous thing. The public eee 
zoe anda the true reafon for that affertion - 

* I did not think it neceffary,” {ays he, <« to 


(4) 56 A. It is an eftablifhed point, “that when the 
* common law gives aright, or makes a thing an injury, the 
« fame law gives a remedy, or action.” [I “Salkeld’s Rep. 
20-21; © Mod. Rep. 54.] Now; isnotan unfealed bill of 
debt a legal evidence of a right withheld? 
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“© turn over my law books, or to go. deeper into 
« the fubject (/}.”’ 

Let us now attend to the learned coadjutor 
of the public accufer, who does turn over bis 
Jaw books, and does go deeper into the fub- 
ject (wz). 

Like a true Carfefian jurift, this learned, 
perfon begins his difquifition dy doubting. He 
doubts, whether any fuch inftrument as Shak- 
fpeare’s note to Heminge is known to have 
been in ufe at that period(z). He tees. three 
fuch notes before his eyes; and he might 
have feen three hundred, in the practice of 
that period: Yet, he doubts the exiltence, of 
fuch notes of hand, during the age of Shak- 
{peare. Cartefius never doubted, whether he 
could chink: But, this learned perfon, when 
he obferves unfealed bills before his eyes, 
Goubts, whether he can /ee. 

In this fpirit of doubting he turns his eyes 
from the fact, to examine the black-letter law, 
the reports, and the year-books; in order to 
prove the non-exiftence of unfealed bills. He 
difcovers, that the perfonal fecurities, which 
were ufed, in the time of Shakfpeare, and for 


(1) Inquiry, 142. — (m) Ib. 369,—Appx. N° r. 


(x) Inquiry, 371. 
centuries 
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centuries before, were either obligations , called 
bonds, or bills, which were fometimes Called 


bills of debt, or bills obligatory ; and which 


were equally deeds; requiring to be figned, 


Jealed, and delivered. “* It would be idle, he 
“ immediately adds, to multiply authorities 
“ to prove, that there was always a feal to 
« thefe bills (0).” Idle would it be, indeed, 
to quote Cowel, and Coke-Littelton, to prove, 
that there was always a feal toa SEALED dill. 
“The coadjutor was inquiring, whether there 
exifted, in fact, during Shak{peare’s age, uz- 
fealed bills: And, he multiplies authorities to 
prove, that there were, in that age, /ealed 
bills, both in fact, and law. But, there is 
one authority, which he does not quote, 
Bacon's Uje of the Law, That great writer, 
in treating of the feries, wherein legacies are 
to be paid, fays ;— but this is to be under- 
 ftood, by debts of record to the King, of 
‘© by bill, and bond /ealed, or artearage of 
“‘ rent, or fervants, or workmens, wages $ 
“and not debts of fhopbooks, or bills un 
‘‘ fealed, or contracts by word (p).” And, 
thus, the fact fupports the authority of Bacon ; 


{o) Inquiry, 372; which quotes Cowel, and Coke-Lits 


telton. ° 
(p) I quote from the edition of 163§, p. 72 


y a5 
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the authority of Bacon explains the ope- 
ration of the fact. Of Mallet,it was remarked, 
when he wrote the life of Bacon, that he had 
forgotten, Bacon was a phil lolopher’: ernie 
learned petion, when treating of a law queftion, 
forgets, that Bacon was a ha wher! And,’ 1s it 
neceffary to prove, that Bacon, as he was born, 
in 1¢6%, and died, in 1626, was the contem- 
porary of Shak{peare ; who was born, in r564, 
and died, in 1616? 


It is, however, of fome importance to thow, 
that the jaw il not always prove the fad ; 
though ¢h: fact may fometimes prove the faw. 


Were it a 4ueftion, whether there exifted. in 


Enstland, Hurl nig that period, any gaming- 
houfes, the learned coadjutor of the public 
accufer would, ‘doubtiefs, quote the ftatute 
of the 33 Fleary 8; “which prohibited fuch 
houfes ; in order to prove the fa&t, that there 
could’ have been none: Yet, that this evi- 
dence is inconclufive, a little inquiry would 
have fatisied him. ‘Queen Elizabeth, in the 


£ 
28th of heft reign granted to Thomas Corn- 
wallis.a lieesife “to make graunts for keeping of 
 caming-houfes, and ufing o vt een games, 
< contraric to the flatute of 33 Hen, 8.(¢)” 


We now perceive, that an a€t of parliament 


(g) Lodge’s Iluftrations, vol. iii. p. 161. 


itfelf 
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itfelf is not conclufive evidence, to\prove the 


fact afierted ; whichis eftablifhed by different 
evidence of fuperior force. “There are no 


tricks in plain and mh wey When rhe 
‘jad nies is the horizon, e production 
of unfealed bilis. of b iio shay the {trong 


beams of truth foon difperfe the clouds of re 
ports, year-books, and law authorities, which, 
in the prefent day, only obfcure the feene, 
which they once wWluminated ir). 

But, this learned perfon perfifts in aiking, 
«¢ Were there no inftruments, like this in 
sx sta ep name, then ufed by merchants, 
«and others in their confidential tranfactions ? 
“© Tt will be found, on the contrary, that the 
“* want of them was a theme of complaint f for 
“‘ more ‘than half a century af a 
Fle perfeveres, neverthelefs, in this dark fearch, 


fp» } PAIS He aay eae AY, aoe eee J 
(vr) ‘The famous Richard, Earl of Warwick, orf the ad 

{ Ww) = bs Sas T A C 
of November 1454. 


borrow ten, or twenty 


“¢ it you again afor M 

Li eaae : ee yea La oe RR A i AAO. Te mheane : ok Gal 

“<< as we are a true knign fenn's Letters, vol. 1. p 8. 3 
< hes & 

| stewie ein eeaire A Y gees Ry yk sai (eee bs ed eas, “44 c 

Here, then, is a curicus fpecimen of an unjealed bill of 


rr 


knit: *ht-hood. “To this bill, however, the learned Mr. Ser- 

eant Vavafor would have objected : “ Here are no words of 
« obligation; for a promife does not conflitute an obligation.’? 
[Inquiry,376.] ‘There is {carcely an abfurdity, that fome 
philofophers have;not maintained: And, hardly a chicane, 
which fome lawyers have not practifed ! 


YT 1 4 
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though the fact was blazing before his eyes: 


“For, there undoubtedly were unfealed bills, in 


the practice of England, before Shak{peare was 
born. I have produced a genuine note of hand, 
dated, in July 1596. The public accufer hat 
produced three unfealed bills, of various formss 
His learned coadjutor has feen, in the well 
known treatifes on common ajfurances, unfealed 
bills of every fhape. Lord Bacon fpoke fami- 
liarly of unfealed bills; and afligned them their 
proper rank among book debts, and verbal 
contracts (s}. Yet, notwithftanding all thofe 
authorities, the learned perfon “ plays faft and 
“ Joofe with faith: fo jefts with heaven.” 

lt will be found, on the contrary, that it 
was not the want of unfealed bills, but the. 
want of negotiable qualities in them, which 
was the real “ theme of conftant complaint.” 
The learned perfon will quote the ftatute of 
(t) Anne, which was made to give thofe ne- 


(s) The Statute of Ufury, 13 Eliz. ch.8. makes void 
st All bandes, contraétes, and affurances, collaterall, or other:’” 
This proves how various common affurances then were. Sir 
John Harrington has an epigram “ On one that lent money 
« on fure band :”— 

‘© And for your more affurance you fhall have 
«« What obligation, you yourfelf will crave ; 

* Or bill, or band, your payment to performe, 
<-Recognizance, ftatute, or any forme.” 


(t) 3-4 Ann. ch. ix. Inquiry, 394- 
gotiable 
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zotiable qualities to unfealed notes; in ordet 
to prove, in contradiction to the fact, that 
fuch notes did not exift before the ftatute : 
Yet, the practice of the country, and the pro- 
ceedings of the courts, as they are reported by. 
the lawyers, and quoted by him, evince, that 
fuch notes did exift, and circulate among 
traders; though the recovery of them, by 
fuits at law, was obftinately oppofed, by chi- 
chane in ermine. But, I will not quote pro- 
ceedings, which do no credit to the judges, 
who were unconfcious, that the law con- 
tinually grew under the benches; and who 
had not then learned to facilitate the admini- 
{tration of juftice, by applying the principles 
of the common law to the common practice 
of the country ; as often as the {pirit of come 
merce introduced new modes of bufined(s. 

The ftruggle, which was thus fo long 
maintained in our jurifprudence, by the fpirit 
of commerce, as it forced its way in the 
world, and the courts of juftice, actuated as 
they were by prejudice, rather than principle, 
proves clearly, that unfealed notes did exift, 
did circulate; and were affigned, in fact, 
though they were not affignable, in law, 
during a century, previous to the itatute of 
Anne. The report of the Board of Trade, 

y¥ 2 in 


ey 
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in. December. 16097, i (2 
= vy \ wate a rine | Lae Be Hille 
ih ; by Lnbowins,. that bonds, bilis, and 
| 


A 5 aR | : nN i] 
otes, were afli pate thouch not fo frequently 


pay, .debts;...by,..aflignment, of . other, debts 


and to .transfer documents, ..by:da 
? e 


fis ¢ - 1 yd SES r cee ee! tA Ss 
| («) “And whereas'a creat part’ of trade is carried’ on by 
J fh ATL re. 4 Pal 
credit, and truft indealing, We humbly re 
i) 
‘1 


1 E€onc cive, if it were 
= oi r 1h-.1} + harnattor Py on te ee 3 
enacted, that it fhall not hereafter, be in the pawer of any 


| perfon, that hath by any writing, under his hand, teftified 
by two witnelles, aligned or transferred, any bond, bill, or 
note, made to him by any other perfon, to make void, ‘dif- 
charge, or releafe thefaid bond bill, or note, or any of ‘the 


money dve on fuch-bond, bill, or note, .or any part. thereof, 
after fuch.affignment, made on the faid.bond, bill, or note, 


hy af; 


) but that fuch’affignee fhall have the fame right, power, Au 
. authority to fue fuch perfons; indebted by fuch bond, bill, or 


4 
note, in is ctuw wae, and to recover the gineydo fo, due,’ as 
if fuch bond, bill,,or note, had been made originally.to hi 


im 
iw Shida 


felf; that,then, traders would more frequently take al Sed 


. «Wilke cy ‘op lo Se thew pie 1] ee 
notes, or bills, for fuch goods, as they may fell, to be pal 


at’ time, and*would‘transfer, and afiign, the fame to others, 
as their occaiions may require ;).And thereby make fuch 


bonds, bills, and notes very ufeful and fubfervient for’ the 
carrying on, and increafing of trade,” 


(u) See, The Scales of Commerce, by Thomas Willsfor . 
printed 12,1660, fig. 2. which, as a treatife of book-keeping, 
fhowing the piactice of mercantile bufinefs, is a better au- 
thority. than a law report, fhowing the practice of the courts 
of yuftice 5 which was governed by artificial principles, 
rather than by the ufages of commercial life. 


But, 
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But, this practice, which neceflity. dictated, 
and convenience approved, was.of a much 
older; origin. . The, cafe, which is reported by: 
Malynes, of a foreign factor, who purchafed 
baize at Colchefter, to be paid for in the bill 
of debt of a third perfon, would alone prove 
the fat (w). One of the firft’acts of King 
James’s government, after his acceffion, was, 
to prohibit, by prociamation, the affenment of, 
debts, and atiions(x). ‘The praGice; then,-of, 
afigning debts, was common, ‘duting the reign 
of Elizabeth: And;*the accuftomed bufinefs 
of the city of London was very different from 
what the reports of {uits in Weftminfter-hall 
feem to. reprefent,:as ‘the varied tranfactions 
of mercantile bodies {y): » Here, then, is 

another 


(wy Malyne’s Lex Mere. ‘edit. 1622, p.g9: The bills 
were not, at that early period of our-mercantile affairs, in- 
dorfed over, according to modern forms,” but’ afigned, and 
often renewed to the affignee; who'could then maintain 4 
fuit for the recovery of payment, in Mis'own name. 


(x), The proclamation, was dated the 7th of May 1603, 
and may be feen.in Strype’s Annals, vol..iv. |p, 379. 


(y) The following agreement, between two’aldermen of 
London, which I found in a large’colléction of original 
papers, that had. come from’ the Longville library, ~ and 
which I lately purchafed of Mr. Chapman, the bookfeller, 
TI fubmig to the reader; becaufe it fhows the true nature of 


¥ 4 real 
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gndther example, which proves, with ftrong 
‘¢onviction, that fhowing the law, even if 
it were accurately ftated, does not eftablith 


oe fect. 
i Mi The 


real bufinefs ; becaufe it bears on feveral topieks of this In- 

quiry; viz. the contraction of das D: 4.5 the pointing : //; 

the affignment of Mr. Secretary Cecil's bond, in fatisfadtion of 

a debt; and becaufe this agreement praves incontrovertibly 

the pofitions in the text: 

“¢ Sexig die Novembris Anno Di: 1602. 
Articles of agreement made between the right 
worfhipful Sir John Hart and Sir Richard 
Martin knights and aldermen of London for 
the true payment of Eight hundred poundes 

: duc unto the faid Sir John by the faid Sir 

Richard :// in manner following —viz' : // 

f 10O%e That Sir John Hart fhall have the benefitt of a 
certain bond of Mr. Secretary Cecill’s of £100 
principall debt, which is due to the faid Sir Richard, 
which bond Sir John Hart doth accept for. { 309: / 

£400—T hat Sir Richard Martin fhall pay or caufe to bee 
paid ynto the faid Sir John Hart the fume of £400" 
out of certain falt warkes belonging unto the faid Sir 
Richard Martin by {200 dy A° viz, At every 
fix monoths £106 and for the true payment thereof 
at the faid tymes or within xl days after every of 
the faid times Sir Jghn Hart is to have good fureties 
fuch as hee thall like of 

£300 That Sir Richard Martin fhall pay or caufe to be 
paid unto Sir John Hart £300 more, by £100 at 
every fix months end, the firft month to begin from 

Chriftmas 
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The learned coadjutor of the public accufer 
fails, then, in feveral points: Firft, he fails, 


in arguing againft the fad: For, various forms. 


of unfealed bills, which may be called zotes 
of hand, being produced, it was abfurd to 
inquire, whether they exifted, at the epochs 
of their feveral dates, which go back to the 


year 1589: Secondly, he fails, in fuppofing, 


that proof of the non-affignment of notes would 
prove their non-exiffence: Thirdly, he fails, 
in producing the law-reports of various fuits, 
that were inftituted, for enforcing the pay- 


Chriftmas next, after the date above written, putting 
in good bands togither with fufficient fureties unto 
Sir John Hart fuch as hee fhall like of for the due 
payment thereof accordingly 
' Jn confideration whereof Sir John Hart is con- 
tented to yeeld up and deliver unto the faid Sir Rich- 
ard Martin or his affigns all fuch writings and evi- 
dences which he hath of the faid Sir Richard, at or 
before the twentieth day of January next enfuing the 
day above written, fo that the fuid Sir Richard doo 
performe every of thabove mentioned articles within 
or uppon faid twentieth of January otherwife all 
thinges are to remayne unto the faid Sir John Hart 
as they do at this prefent, and thefe articles ¢ to be void 
to all intents and purpofes 

In Witnes whereof the faid Sir John Hart to 
thefe prefents hath fett his hand the day and year 


fxht above written.” 
(figned) = John Hart: 


Ten, 
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ment,.of..goldfmiths. notes, promiflory notes, 
unfealed bills, inland, bills, foreign bills ; which 
prove, that..fuch) documents, did, exift,. and 
were, afiagned.:; And. laftly, he fails, in. ad- 
ducing an argument, which, however learned, 
ig Wholly.itrelevant; to..the queflion, with re- 
gard to theexiftence of fuch a note as,Shak- 

fpeare’s, during that bufy age. ) 
But, this: learned, perfon will be, doubtlefs, 
more happy in fome other of» his.topicks. 
“The: Chief | Juftice [ Holt }s!:was}.ad,.fism, 
** fays-he, an the confcientious difcharge of 
* his duty againft the law merchant, as on 
“another meétnorable oc¢cafion he’ had’ been 
« againit the law of parliament.” It feemeth 
to have been the opinion of the Chief Juttice, 
ag-iteis of; this learned perfon, that the /aw 
merchant, and the law of parhament, were not 
parts, nayarenot important branches, of the law 
of the land. .{4e Statutum de Stapuls of (z) 
Edward 3d; appears to have:been forgotten 
in 


(z) 27 Ed. 2. ftat. 2. ch. 1. All people of the Staple fhall 
be ruled by the law merchant, and not by the common law. 
The Statutum de Stapulis formed, then, a kind of mercantile 
code. By change of circumftances, the whole body of traders 
of England became the people of the Staple, who were entitled, 
én their commercial tranfactions, te the proteétion of that 

flatute. 
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in Weftminfter-hall, although it was remem- 
bered on ‘Change. “ The merchants were 
“< foiled in all their attempts,” he adds, to 
obtain juftice, according to the nature of their 
erievances. »He-imm vodiatcls alligns t the. rea- 
fon: “ The circulation of promt fory.. notes 
however was not oP pofed by Weltminfter-. 
“ hall. alone. .Many of the»mercantile -in- 
“¢ tereft,. and even tte Jofiah Child,. AM ORE 
“ the reft, originally eclared: againft.”” [ the 


Fos 


circulation of promiffory notes.]. I;could fet 


acainit that affertion a chronological. feries 
of Tracts on Trade, which.would demonftrate 


this felf-evident pofition, that. the nerchants, 
who generally underfand their own intereft, 
were the greate(t peeeit of the circulation 
of every fpecies of mercantile paper: And, 
the fact is proved, by the practice!’ Yes; Sir 
Jofiah Child was very zcalous again{t this 
circulation of notes! For, he. has.written a 
whole wien, to fhow. the’ vatt’ benefit, 
which would refult to the country, from 


flaute, But, it was long before the judges could be made 

enfible of thofe truths; or that the fpirit of trade, and the 
practice of the people, had produced a kind of revolution in 
the law, without their perceiving the change, or adverting, 
that ic was their duty to accommodate the proceedings of 
the courts to the new habits of the people. 


the 
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the transference of debts(a). Child, and the 
merchants, were brought upon the ftage ; in 
order to exhibit promuiffory notes, as a new 
circulation of recent times. But, the fact 
““ out{peaks the aétors.” It has been fhown, 
by every mode of proof, that notes of hand 
did exift, though not in name, during Eliza- 
beth’s reign; that debts were transferred; 
though they were not indorfable, in that pe- 
riod ; that the inveftigation of the aw, were 
the jaw clearly fettled, cannot over-rule the 
fad, when it is once afcertained, 

« But, the great epoch, in the hiftory of 
*« paper credit, is the formation of the Bank 


(a) Difcourfe on Trade, 1690, ch. y. p. 106.—Sir Jofials 
Child, indeed, and every other writer, may be made to affert 
any thing, by interpolation. In the Inquiry, p. 396, Sir Jo- 
fiah is faid to have originally declared againft “ the innovated 


_ practice of bankers ; and the new invention of cafhiering.” 


Now; the firft claufe about bankers was taken from his 
Difcourfe, p. 17, the fecond claufe about cafbigring was 
taken from a different paragraph, in p.18; though both 
are put together in the Inquiry. Sir Jofiah was arguing in 
3690), during the preffures of that moment, againft the i= 
novated pradticé of taking money from trade to lend to the 
government, during that diftreffing war, and the new in- 
vention of cafbiering, in buying up difcredited public fecu- 
rities. Child was fo far from originally declaring againft the 
practice of bankers, that he originally wrote in favour of 
tankers. [See his Brief Objervations, 1668, p. §-] | 
“* of 
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“ of England, in 1694,” fays this learned 
perfon (4): And, this is faid by him, partly 
to fhow the recent eftablifhment of paper 
credit; but more to afcertain the true birth 
and parentage of promiffory notes. It 1s cer- 
tain, however, that paper credit was intro- 
duced, and promiflory notes originated, up- 
wards of a century, before the great epoch of 
1694. Paper credit was compleatly eftablifh- 
ed, during the civil wars, though it had its 
origin in an earlier age (c). Yet, this learn- 


(5) Inquiry, 388. 


{c) Debentures were iflued, for paying foldiers arrears, i 
1648 [Scobel, 1648, ch. 1133] and, thefe debentures were 
iffued, as a {tate refource, in the fubfequent years, ‘Thefe de- 
bentures were declared, by the ordinance, to be in the nature 
of bonds, or bills, payable to efignees, each debenture to be 
for {.10, or under. [ Scobel, 1649, ch. 42.] Here, then, we fee 
paper credit, exchequer bills, or bonds, and bills, payable to 
affignees, in {mall fums, for the purpofe of currency. And, 
fee the ordinance, 1650, ch. 29-49—1652, ch. 6-16. for 
public faith paper credit, which, in fact, began with the war. 
[Scobel, 1642, ch. 5-6-7.] But, this paper credit may be 
traced to Elizabeth’s reign, if not to an earlier period. In 
January 1589, a warrant was iflued to Sir Francis Walfing- 
ham to make out privy /eals fora loan. [Burghley’s Diary, 
in Murden, p. 789.} Sir John Harrington hasan epigram, 
“6 on tending on privy feals,” in the time of Elizabeth :— 

«© While God preferves the prince ne’re be difmay’d, 
« But, if /c fail, be fare we shall be paid.”” 
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ed perfon quotes Warburton, another 
Jearned perfon, for declaring “ paper credit to 
*¢ be an invention, fince the time of William 
“the third’ (d).” Happy! might it be, if 
learned perfons’ would dea] a little more’ in 
faéts, and a little lefs in affertions. “The ori- 
gin of the goldfmiths notes is’ affigned: to the 
year 1673 (e). Yet, thefe too may be’ traced 
back to an earlier wra.. They became: vifible 
to every eye, about the year r650, with the 
debentures, and public faith paper money of thofe 
diftrated times(/). But, there were gold- 
{miths, in London, during the reign of James 1ft, 
who dealt in gold and filver; who were cafhiers ; 
and who, confequently, iffued notes, as inci- 
dental to their trade (¢). From this hiftori- 

cal 


(d) Inquiry, 400. (e) Inquiry, 383-85. 


(f) John Polexfen, an intelligent member of the firft 
Board of Trade, when treating of this fubject, in 1696, fays, 
«¢ there were no foot{teps of goldfmiths’ notes, paffing for 
“< ‘money, till fince anno 1650.” [ Dzfcour/e on Trade and 
Coin, 1697, p.64.] And, he adds, “ that the paffing of pa- 
«© per, in. payments, was not much practifed till after anno 


« 3660.” [Ib. 68. ] 


(g) Vid. The Declaration to Parliament, by Thomas Vi- 
olet of London, goldfmith, 1643, p.22. Banks, and bank- — 
ers, became foon familiar to the wits of ‘thofe times ;' as we 


may infer from the commendatory verfes, which were pre- 
fixed 
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cal deduction, we now perceive, that thofe 
commercial anachronifins were brought from 
“ fafky darknefs’’, into ‘noon day, by thofe 
learned perfons; in order to fuit their fevera] 


iyftems ; the one, to juftify the foolith invec- 

, % 

tive of Pope againft paper credit; the othér, 

to prove, from the recent orizin of 1 paper cre- 
i , 5 5 Ht 


dit, and of gol idfmiths notes, the moi ern epoch 


> 
F ‘ et, AERA os ee gas xp gaat 
of notes of hand; as if there were any inti- 


um 


a z atIxTaAp tp [=a ae } 
gate connection between the one kind of do- 


hxed to Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, 1647; and which 
George Hills addrefled to Fletcher :—. 


“Monarch of wit! Great magazine of wealth; 
“ Fron win rich banke, by a Promethean ftealth.” 
The habits, and language, of hand furing the pre 


a thie Poaiasreate 
EGS Ses may be f 1€e in the LETS AK § B of Be -aumMmont 


“There was never brat ught te harbour fo rich a botteme, 
q 
} 


ny ioe a A 
< but his 47 would paffe ungueitioned for her lading.’ 

« Nor lend upon the. aflurance of a well} penn’'d Le éLEEL5 Ale 
“ though a challenge fecond the der yall.” 


“« Are you the owners of the fhip, that laft night put inte 
% “the harbour ?—~ 

« Both of the fhip, and lading/—~What’s the fraught? 
* Indigo, quitchineel, cheife Chyna ftuffs; ‘and cloth of gold 
«< brought from Camball,-—Rich lading ; for which I were 
<< your chapman ;-—but I am already out of ca/o.—'lle give 


<° you day, for the moiety of all. How long? —Six months.— 
«Pisa faire offer: which (if we agree‘about the prizes) 
<* [prices } 1, with thanks, accept of; and will make. prefent 
“ payment of the reff.” 
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cument, and the other ; as if the unfealed bill, 
which is the original note of hand, under va- 
rious forms, but a different name, had not 
exifted, in fact, for ages before paper credit 
was underftood, or gold{miths notes were cir- 
culated. But, prejudice and error are the 
conftant companions of each other. The 
Jearned coadjutor emulates the public accufer, 
in arguing again{t the fadt, which cannot be 
denied; and in affuming the point, which he 
tundertook to prove :— 


66 eee en nem That one error 
« Fills him with faults; makes him run through all fins. 


I might here fubmit this <polgy for the 
Believers, to the juft confideration of this cri- 
tical court, who have been as patient as a gen- 
tle fream, without taking the benefit of a re- 
capitulation. But, the fumming up of the evi- 
dence to the jury fhows the nature of the 
iffue between the parties ; clears away all the 
rubbith of fophiftry from the caufe ; and col- 
leéts all the rays of proof into one focus of 
demonftrative conclufion. The believers were 


accufed of being the partizans of a clumfy and 


bungling forgery ; without having the Jpirit to 


defend their behef, or the virtue to retract their 


error. They now fubmit fuch an Apology, 
as could be made in fome hafte, amid other 
avocations, 
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avocations, without much previous ftore of 


materials, or any great fubfequent ftudy. 


They have produced a general. argument, - 


which, they think, cannot be refuted, for prov- 
ing, that they ought, according to the efta- 
blithed rules of logic, to have believed, in the 
firft inftance, thofe Mi/cel/aneous Papers to be 
genuine. By declining to meet this general 
argument, the public accufer betrays his own 
con{ciou{nefs, that it is not to.be refuted, 
But, he attempts to overthrow. the primary 
conviction, which is the refult of thofe gene- 
ral_reafonings, by particular inveftigations, 
In doing this, he makes @ thaufand objections, 
fucceffively, to the ALi/cellaneous Papers, both 
publithed, and unpublithed. His objections 
have, in their turn, been minutely examined, 
not by vague declamation, but by oppofing 
fact to fiction, and true logic to delufive fo- 
phiftry. By thefe means, have nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of his objections been found 
wanting, in the balance of truth. It is, there- 
fore, humbly hoped, that the public accufer 
Jhall take nothing by his motitn, when he prays, 
that the believers may be adjudged to the 
critical pillory, for having, on very difputable 
points, thought differently from him; and 
becaufe they ftill think, contrary te his jude- 

Zi ment, 
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ment, that thofe Mi/cellaneous Papers cannot 
éafily be convicted of fpurioufnefs ; and that 
fome of thofe papers, like the famous pofition 
of Berkley, denying the exiftence of matter, 
which it is fo difficult to confute, by logical 
feafonings, cannot, by fair argumentation, be 
fhown to be counterfeit, although /e//-/upiiciency 
may fuppofe them to be a clumfy fraud (h). 
But, having undertaken impoffibilities, the pub-= 
lic accufer has failed, egregioufly, in proving 
his point. And, it remains for the wifdom, 
of this court, when it (hall confider his erro- 
heous pleading, to admonith the fophift, who, 
is deluded by felf-conceit, how he undertakes, 
hereafter, by , 
« Murdering impoffibility, to make 
« What cannot be, flight work.’’ 
Net, grave admonifhments prevail not with 
him, though they be given by the sovereign 
will. He refolves to make light work with © 
the believers, whom, for their various offences, 
he divides into feveral clafles, according to 
their refpective degrees of guilt + The RING- 
LEADERS, who “ know nothing of the hif- 
*¢ tory of Shak{peare, nothing of the hif- 
«tory of the ftage, or the hiftory of the 
* Englith language (i) :’—-The HARDENED 


| (b) Inquiry, 352. — (2) Inquiry, 352-303. 
ang | OFFENDERS, 
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OFFENDERS, “ who haftily gave judgment on 


* a matter which they did not underftand ; © 


«© who knew nothing of old hand writing, and 
* nothing of old language (£).” Thefe are 
weighty accufations, no doubt. And, a juft 
regard for their own reputations, as antiqua~ 
ries, fcholars, and heralds, renders it neceflary 
for the believers to make fome additional apo- 
/ogy; inorder to fhow, that they are not quite 
fo ignorant of the hiftory of the ftage, of the 
ftudies of Shakfpeare, or of the fucceffive ftate 
of the Englifh language, as the public accufer 
conceits. They cannot remain filent, with- 
out pleading guilty to the charge, which, as 
it attacks reputation, involves life in the iffue, 
Driven thus by necefflity, the believers may 
exclaim with Lear: 

We know not how conceit may rob 


“¢ ‘The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
* Yields to the theft — emcee)? 


sf oo. 


—— § IX. - 
Or- rue HISTORY or tHe STAGE. 


When we turn our attention to the paftimes 
of our anceftors, who were brave, but illite- 
rate, we perceive, that they delighted more 
in fuch fports, as refembled the grapphng vis 


(£) Ib, 364. 
“£2 four 
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gour of war, than-the mode/? jrillnefs of peace.. 


Tournaments, were, in thofe times, not only 
the delight, of. barons, bold; but of ladies, 
gay (a). In the regulation of the boufebold 
by Henry. vii, it is ordained, that three, dayes 
after the coronation, “ the Queene, and all the 
“‘ Jadies in their, frefheft array, may go to be- 
« hold the (4) ju/fes;” but, not to fee the play. 
Even as late.as.151 5, Henry vii, on May-day, 
in the morning, with Queen Katherine,.and 
many lords, and -ladies, rede a-maying from 
Greenwich to. Shooter’s-hill; where _ they 
were entertained by Robin Hood, and_his 
men, to their. great contentment (c). While 
the people were yet grofs, the {ports of. the 


(2) Warton’s Hitt. of Poetry, vol. ii. £7. 
(4) Houfehold. Ordinances pub. by,the Ant, Soc. 1790,, 


p. 124.——¢ Jufts,-and tournaments, were.a court recreation, 
‘© in former days, at folemn times, and lafted to the begin- 
“ ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. In April 1560, were 
“ oreat juts at Weftminfter, and running at the tilt.” 
[Strype’s Stow, vol. i, p. 300.] This obfervation might 
have been extended, perhaps, to the end of that reign: For, 
I find-a payment, on the 29th of November 1601, “unto 
“ George Johnfon, keeper of the Spring-garden, of £.6, for 
“a fcaffold, which he had ereéted againft the park-wall, 
“¢ jn the tilt-yard; and which was taken for the ufe of the 
“ Countie Egmound, to fee the tilters.”” [Council-reg".] 


a Stow’s Hift, of London, edit, 1754, vol.i. p. 304. 
field 


field being agreeable to their natures, were 
more encouraged, from policy, than the effe~ 
minate paftimes of * city-feaft.” 

It was with the revival of learning, during 
the middle ages, that a new {pecies of enter- 
tainment was introduced, which was addrefled 
rather to the intelle@, than to the eye, Hi 
religious colloquy, which was aptly called a 
myftery, was contrived, without much inven- 
tion, indeed, and without plan ; confifting, 
often, of the allegorical characters, Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Sin, and Death. ‘The myfte- 
ries were originally reprefented in religious 
houfes, in which places only learning was, in 
thofe days, cultivated ; and whence inftruétion 
of every kind was difperfed among a rude 
people. The ancient myfteries were intro- 
duced upon the fame principle, which has 
often been adduced in defence of the modern 
drama, that they iffructed, by pleajing, and 
pleafed, by infiructing. While few could read; 
and at a time when few were allowed to pe- 
tule ¢he Scriptures, religious truths of the 
greate{t importance were, in ‘this manner, 
pleafantly conveyed to illiterate minds. Thus, 
too, was the rudenefs of their manners era= 
dually changed into the fofter modes of po- 
lifhed life: And, at length, the myfteries ob- 


2.2 tained 
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tained a conqueft over the tournament, which 
was Jefs relifhed, as manners were more [e- 
fined, and were lefs frequented, as the mind 
was elevated to a greater defire of gentle 
peace. 

But, the invention of printing, and the intro- 
duction of learning, made che my/fleries of ruder 
times, lefs neceflary; when a new age was 
induced by more knowledge, and civility, to 
practife new cuftoms. Henry the viiith tried 
to abolith he my/feries by a& of (d) parlia~ 
ment; and the Puritans with a wilder {pirit, 
but more effectual fuccefs, exploded the re- 
ligious dramas, as finful, and facrilegious s 
though they had been authorifed by popes, for 
the propagation of the gofpel, and encouraged 
by bithops, for the polifh of manners. fs 

As the people advanced from rudenefs to 
refinement, the my/leries were fucceeded by 
the moralities. Simplicity now gave way a 
little to art. Characters began to be deJineat~ 
ed, by the introdu€tion of hiftorical perfon- 
ages, in the room of allegorical beings ; and 
plot to be attempted, by the unravelment of 
fome fable, for the inculcation of fome moral. 


The reign of Edward the 4th is fuppoled to 


(d) 34-5 Hen. 8. ch, te 
be 
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be the epoch of moralities. The reign of oes 
Henry the 7th was the period of the greateft || Agent 
prevalence of thofe moralities: But, they a. 
were not often acted, during Elizabeth’s reign iN 
of gradual improvement. i 
The moralities gave place, in their turn, to y 
the (e} INTERLUDE ; fomething played, fays ih 
Johnfon, at the intervals of feftivity,a farce, or | 
drama, of the loweft order, It feems certain, 
then, that in every period of our annals, we | a 
had players of fome fpecies, for the benefit of | 
inftruction, and the purpofe of amufement. 
Henry the vith, “the qwene, and my ladye i} 
** the Kyng’s moder,” amufed themfelves 
with a play at Candlemas(/)}. Henry the Be 
vilith was, probably, the firft of our kings, who 
formed an eftablifhment of players, for the 
amufement of his many gwenes ; but, he was 
the firft, who introduced 2 mafter of the revels, 


(e) Henry &th placed on his houfehold eftablifhment eight | | 
players of interludes, at £.3. 6. 8. each, yearly. This | 
number, and falary, continued to the reign of James rift. 
The eight players could only prefent a drama of a very fim- 
ple, and imperfeCt, form. 


(f) Steevens’s Shak. vol. i, p. r§1-25 Hen, 7th, who 
was notapt to put his hand in his pocket, gave, as charity to 
the players, that begged by the way, 6 fhs. 8ds. There were, 
in his reign, not only players, in London, but, Frenfh players. 


Z 4. for 
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for promoting mirth, and at the fame time 
preferving order. 

But, abufe, and the ufe, are the neceflary 
conicomitants of each other. Even the Re~ 
formation, a neceflary good, brought with it 
religious conteft, its Concomitant evil. The 
poets, and the players, who were to live by 
pleafing, prefented to the people fuch dramas, 
as pleafed, rather than inftructed ; offered to 
a coarfe populace what was profitable, rather 
than what. was fit, 


“ Next, Comedy appear’d, with great applaufe, 
« ‘Till her licentious and abufive tongue, 
«© Weaken’d the magiftrate’s coercive power.” 


Such a government, indeed, as Henry the 
viiith bequeathed to his infant fon, neceflarily 
produced every*kind of grievance. One of 
the firft complaints of Edward VIth’s reign. 
‘was the feditioufnefs of the “‘ common players 
‘¢ of interludes and playes, as well within the 
‘«« city of London, as elfe where.” On the 
6th of Auguft 1547, there iffued “4 pro- 
* clamacion for the inhibition of players (gz). 
And, 
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(g) There print this document, which has been miftated, 
and mifreprefented, from the colle€tion ‘ Of fuche procla- 
“-macions, as have been fette furthe by the Kynge’s Majet- 
« tie,” and imprinted by Richard Grafton, in 1550:— 

«© Forafmuche, as a. greate nober of thofe, that be com- 

*€ mon 
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And, the maker was, in that reign, fent to the 
‘Tower, for the writing of plays; the offence 
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mon plaiers of enterludes and plaies, as well within the 
citie of London, as els where, within the realme, do for 
the mofte part plaie fuche interludes, as contain matter, 
tendyng to fedicion, and contempnyng of fundery good 
orders & lawes, whereupon are growen, and daily are 
like to growe, and enfue muche difquiet, diuifio, tumultes 
& uprores in this realme the eae Majeftie, by the ad- 
vite and confent of his dereft unc! e, Edward duke of So- 
merfet, gouernour of his perfone, and protector of his 
realmes dominions and fubiectes, and the reft of his high- 
nes priuie counfall, ftraightly chargeth and commaundeth, 
al and euery his majefties fubiectes, of whatfoever ftate, 
order, or degree thei bee, that fro the ix daie of this pre- 
fent moneth ae Auguft, untill the feaft of all Sainctes nexte 
commyng, thei ne any of them, openly or fecretly, plaie in 
the Englifh tongue, any kinde of interlude, plaice, dia- 
logue, or other matter fet furthe in forme of plate, in any 
place, publique or avaar within this realme upo pain 
that whofoever fhall plaie in Englifhe any fuche play, in- 
terlude, dialogue, or re matter, fhall fuffre imprifon- 
ment, & further punifhmer, at the pleafure of his majeftie. 
For the better execution whereof, his majeftie, by the faid 
aduife and confent, ftraightly chargeth and commuaudeth, 
all and finguler maiors, fherifes, bailifes, conftables, hed- 
borowes, tithyng men, juftices of peace, and al other his 
majefties hed officers in al y* partes throughout the realme, 
to geve order and fpeciall heede, that this pro¢lamacion 
be in all behalfes, well and truely kept and obferued, as 
thei and every of them, teder his highnes pleafure, and 
will auoyde his indignacion.” 


The 
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being probably aggravated by difobedience to 
fome injunction (4). The jealoufy, and itridt- 
nefs, of that period, would only permit the 
players of the higheit noblemen to_ play, 
within their own houfes (7). The court of 

Edward 


The proclamation being but temporary, did not take 
down, but only clear the ftage, for a time, fays Fuller; re- 
formed enterludes (as they term them) being afterward per- 
mitted: Yea, in the firft of Queen Elizabeth, icripture- 
plaies were aéted even in the church it felf, which, in my 
opinion, the more pious, the more profane, ftooping faith to 
fancy, and abating the majeftie of God’s word. Such pa- 
geants might inform, not edifie, though indulged the igno- 
rance of that age: For, though children may be played into 
learning, all muft be wrought into religion, by ordinances of 
divine in/litutions, and the means ought to be as /erious, as 
the end is fecret. [Church Hift. Cent. xvi. p.392.] It ap- 
pears, fays Mr. Malone, “from the proclamation [of Edward 
6 the vith] that the favourers of Popery about that time had 
“ Jevelled feveral dramatick invectives againft Archbifhop 
« Cranmer, and the doétrines of the Reformers.” [Shak. 
yol. i. part ii, p.25.] Yet, we fee, that the proclamation 
does not bear him out in his affertion, which was probably 
made, like fome other of his affertions, without feeing the 
document. 

(b) In the council-regifter, appears the following order: 
=“ At Greenwich, 10th June 1552, It was this day order- 
«“ ed, That the Lord Treafurer fhould fend for the poet, 
« which is in the Tower for making plays, and to deliver 
« him.” 

(2) Alletter was written from the privy council, on the 
aft June 1551, to the Marquis of Dorlet; “ fignifying 

« licenfe 
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Edward had, however, a few joyous moments. 
Military ¢7zumphs were exhibited ‘ at Shrove+ 
* tide, and at Twelftide (4): At the feiti- 


vals of Chriftmas, and Candlemas, 4 ford of 


the paflimes was appointed, and playes were act- 
ed: and for the greater joyoufance, poets of 
the greateft talents were fought, to promote 
feftivity. George Ferrers, a perfon of fuperior 
rank, who was educated at Oxford, and entered 
at Lincoln’s-inn ; and who was a gentleman 
belonging to the Protector Somerfet, was em- 
ployed, as the lord of the paftimes(/). William 
Baldwyn, who was a graduate of Oxford, and 
another of the celebrated authors of the Myr~ 
rour for Magiftrates, was appointed to fer 


« licenfe to be granted, for to have his players, play only in 
« his lordfhip’s prefence.” [Council-reg:.] 


(4) On the 12th Janry. 1547, a warrant was iffued for 
{,.60. 8s. 10d. to Sir Thomas Darcy, for pikes, lances, 
and other neceflaries, for the Triumph, at Shrove-tide; and 
for weapons at Twelf-tide. [Council-reg,. ] 


(7) A warrant was iffued, on the 3oth November 1552, 
to pay George Ferrys, being appointed to be Lord of the Paf- 
times, in the King’s Majetties houfe, this Chriftmas £.100, 
towards the neceflary charges. [Council-reg".] Stow fays, 
that he fo pleafantly behaved himfelf, the King had great de- 
light in his paftimes. George Ferrers, who, we fee, was 
called Ferrys, died in 1579. There is an accurate account 
of him in Warton’s Hitt. of Poetry, vol. ili. p. 213. 


forth 
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jorth a play (wm). Edward had: a regular 
eftablifhment of players of interludes; and of 
(72) mynftrels, and finging men, who fung in 
the King’s prefence (0). But, the feftivities 
of Edward’s days were foon clouded over by: 
the reign of blood, which fucceeded his pre- 
mature demife. 

The gloom, which hung over the court of 
Mary, did not fpread far beyond the influence 
of her prefence. In London, and in Canter- 
bury, in Effex, and in Yorkihire, plays con- 
tinued to be acted, becaufe they were agreca- 
ble to the country, however difpleafing to 
the court, which, in its own darknefs, faw 
danger from merriment, and, from its own 

weaknefs, perceived fedition, in the hilarity of 


(7) A letter was written, on the 28th Jafiry 1553, to 
Sir Thomas Cawerden, the mafter of the revels, to furnifh 
Wiulam Baldwin, who was appointed to fet forth a play, 
before the King, upon Candlemas-day, at night, with all 
neceflaries. 

(x) In €547, the eftablifhment confifted of Hugh W oude- 
hous, marfhal, of John Abbes, Robert Stouchy, Hugh 
Grene, and Robert Norman, mynftrels, whofe wages 
amounted to each fifty marks a year. [Council-regitter. ] 


(0) A warrant was iffued on the 14 June 1548, to pay 
| Richard Atkinfon, in recompence of forty marks yearly, that 
| he had of the King’s Majeftie for finging before ‘him. 

{ Council-regifter, } 
the 
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the drama. Special orders were, accordingly, 
ifued to prevent the acting of plays in par- 
ticular places (p). When thefe failed of ef- 
fect, a general order was iflued from the ftar- 
chamber, in Eafter term 1557; requiring the 
juttices of the peace, in every fhire, to fuffer 
no players, whatfoever the matter were, to 
play, within their feveral jurifdictions. But, 
thefe injunctions, as they were difpleafing to 
the people, were not every where enforced ; 
and the ftrolling players found means to fave 
themfelves from the penalties, which the law 
inflicted on vagabonds(q). The magiftrates 

of 


(p) The privy-council wrote to Lord Rich, on the 14th 
of February 155% “ that where [as] there is a ftage play 
“appointed to be played this Shrovetide at Hatheld-Bra- 
« dock, in Effex, his Lordfhip is willed to ftay the fame, 
“© and to examine, who fhould be the players, what the ef- 
© fet of the play is, with fuch other circumftances as he 
<¢ fhall think meet, and to fignify the fame hither.” Inquiry 
foon found, however, that neither the play, nor the players, 
were very dangerous. And, on the 1gth of the fame month 
a letter of thanks was written by the privy-council “ to the 
« Lord Rich for his travel in ftaying the ftage play; and 
« requiring him for that he knoweth the players to be honeft 
‘ houfeholders and quiet perfons, to fet them again at li- 
<< berty, and to have fpecial care to ftop the like occafions 
‘¢ of affembling the people hereafter.” 


° 


na 


(7) See the letter from the privy-council to the prefident 
of the north, dated the 30th April 1554, in Strype’s Mem. 
vol. 
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of Canterbury were remarkably active in obey~ 
ing thofe orders ; in committing the players, 
and feizing their lewd play-book (vr). But, 

| the 


vol. iii, appx. 185; and Lodge’s Illuft, vol.i. p.212. In 
the fubfequent year, the orders, which were fent into the 
north, were iflued to every other fhire, A letter of thanks 
was written by the privy-council, on the rith of July 1557, 
to the Lord Rich, touching the players; and fignifying to 
his Lordfhip “ that order was given in the ftar-chamber 
« openly to the juftices of the peace of every fhire, this laft 
« term, that they fhould fuffer no players, whatfoever the 
«¢ matter was, to play, efpecially this fummer, which order 
«© his Lordfhip is willed to obferve, and to caufe them that 
« fhall enterprize the contrary to be punifhed.””—~A fimilar 
letter was written, on the fame day, to the juftices of the 
peace for the county of Effex; ‘ fignifying, that as they 
* were admoni(hed this laft term in the ftar-chamber, it is 
« thought ftrange, that they have not accordingly accom- 
« plifhed the fame,” [Council-regifter. ] 


(r) The privy-council, on the 27th of June 1557, wrote 

a letter to“ John Fuller, the Mayor of Canterbury, of thanks 
« for his diligence, in the apprehending and committing of 
« the players to ward, whom he is willed to keep fo, until 
«¢ he fhall receive further orders from hence. And in the 
“ mean [time] their lewd play-book is committed to the 
€ confideration of the King’s and Queen’s Majefty’s learned 
“ council, who are willed to declare what the fame waieth 
unto in the law; whereupon he fhall receive further order 
© from hence, touching the faid players.’ On the rth 
of Auguft 1557, another letter was fent “ to the mayor and 
« aldermen of Canterbury, with the lewd play-book, fent 
6¢ hither by them, gnd-the examinations alfo of the players 
thereof, 
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the mayor of London feems not, like his 


brother of Canterbury, to have merited, on 


that occafion, the thanks of the privy-council, 
for his zeal again{t plays (s). On the 5th of 
September 


“ thereof, which they are willed toconfider, and to follow 
« the order hereof fignified unto them, which was, that upon 
« underftanding what the law was, touching the faid lewd 
6 play, they fhould thereupon proceed again{t the players 
“ forthwith, according to the fame, and the qualities of 
“ their offences; which order, they are willed to follow, 
without delay.”? [Council-regifter of thofe dates. ] 


(s) A letter was written by the privy-council, on the 4th 
June 1557, to the Lord-mayor of London, “ That where [as ] 
« there were yefterday certain naughty plays played in Lon- 
« don (as the Lords here are informed) He is willed both 
« to make fearch for the faid players; and having found 
*¢ them, to fend them to the commiffioners for religion, to 
«¢ be by them further ordered. And alfo to take order, that 
« no play be made henceforth within the city, except the 
© fame be firft feen and allowed and the players authorifed.” 
-—On the 5th of September 1557, the privy-council wrote 
a letter to the Lord-mayor of London.“ To give order 
“© forthwith, that fome of his officers do forthwith repair to 
“© the Bogrs-head, without Aldgate, where, the Lords are in- 
“© formed a lewd play, called a Sack full of News, fhall be 
s played this day; ‘I’he players thereof, he is willed, to ap- 
¢ prehend, and to commit to ward, until he fhall hear fur- 
‘¢ ther from hence; and to take their play- book from them, 
“and to fend the fame hither.” The Lord=mayor ap- 
pears, to have punctually obeyed. And, on the morrow, the 
privy-council wrote another letter ‘to the fame magittrate ; 

| s willing 


r 
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September 1557, he was: ordered to caufe his 
officers forthwith to repair to the Boars-head, 
without Aldgate, and to apprehend the play- 
ers, who were then, and there, to reprefent 
a lewd play, called 4 Sack full of News ; 
which was thereupon fo compleatly fupprefied, 
as to prevent its fubfequent. publication. 
The reprefentation of this /ewd play induced 
the privy-council to direct the Lord Mayor 
to fuffer no plays to be played, within London, 
but /uch as were feen and allowed by the Ordinary. 
In the mean time, the Queen continued the 
hoeufehold eftablifhment, which her father had 
made, for eight players of interludes: The 
great poet of her reign was John Heywood, 
the epigrammatift, who fled from the face of 
Elizabeth, at the revival of the reformation, 
which immediately fucceeded her acceffion. 
If any drama were printed, during the reign 
of Mary, it has efcaped the eyes of the moft 
diligent collectors. 


<¢ willing him to fet at liberty the players, by him appre- 
«© hended, by order from hence yefterday, and to give them 
«© and all other players throughout the city, in command- 
«< ment and charge, not to play any plays, but between the 
“¢ feafts of All-faints and Shrovetide, and then only, fuch 
“ as are feen and allowed by the Ordinary.’ [Council- 
regifter of thofe dates. ] 

The 


eo 
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The fun of Elizabeth rofe, in’ November 
1658, and went not down, until March 1603. 
This reign, as it thus appears to have been 
long in its duration, and is celebrated for the 
wildom of its meafures, enabled learning, by 
its kindly influences, to make a vaft progrefs ; 
and affifted the ftage, by its falutary regula- 
tions, to form a,ufeful eftablifhment. What 
Auguitus faid of Rome, may be remarked of 
Elizabeth, and the ftage, that fhe found: it 
brick, and left it marble. The perfecutions of 
preceding governments had, indeed, left her 
without a theatre, without dramas, and with- 
out players (¢). Thefe pofitions appear, from 
what has been already faid; and are con- 
firmed by 4 Breif Eftimat, which I dif- 
covered in the paper-office ; and which, 
being very interefting in its matter, and cu- 


(t) Froma document, in the paper-office, it appears, that 
Queen Elizabeth had fuch an eftablifhment of muficians, 
and players, as her father had made:— 


Musicians; as T'rumpeters, Luters, Harpers, 
Singers, Rebecks, Vialls, Sagbutts, 
Bagpipes, Mynftrels, Domeflads, 
Flutes, Players on Inftruments, 
Makers of Inftruments ; Salarys 


yearly” (ayn oH) £200 —= — 
PLayers of INTERLUDES - - - - = = 2113 4 


Aa rious 
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rious In its manner, is fubjoined in the mar- 
ginal note below (z). | 
Such 


“(uj “A Brief Eftimat off all the carges againft Crift- 
€’mas and Cande]lmas ffor iij Plays at Wyndfor w*®, thare 
“ neceffaries and provicions ffor the Carages and Recarages 
“¢ of the fame ftuff and all ordinarie charges and allfoo 
«« for the conveyinge of the ftuff in to the cleane ayre and 
« fave kepinge of the fame in Anno Sexto Elizabeth. And 
« allfoo in the fame yeare the 1x**. of June Repayringe and 
“new makinge of thre Mafkes with thare hole furniture 
« and Div’ deviffes and a Caftle ffor ladies and a harboure 
“ ffor Lords and thre Harrolds and iiij Trompetours too 
« bringe in the Devife with the Men of Armes and fhowen 
“at the Courtte of Richmond before the Quéns Mati, 
«<.and the French Embaffitours &. And div‘ [divers] Eyr- 
rings Repayringe and Tranflatinge of funderie garments 
“ ffor playes att Criftmas and Shroftid in Anno Septimo 
« Elizabeth and many thinges miond [commiffioned] and 
«« furnefhed w*", ware nott fene and much ftuff bought &« 


nw 


a 


e 


1563—Criftmas wages or dieats of the Of- 

ficers & Tayllors Paynters Silkwemen 

mceers [mercers | Lynen Drappers 

ppertie makers and other neceflaries 

& provicions occupied and bought 

ffor the fame - - - - ~- - £ 39114 
1563—Candellmas ffollowinge wages or dieats 

of the officers and Taylle. Silk- 

wemen nicers [mercers ] Skynars and 

ppertie makers and other neceflaries 
. and provicions = - - - - - £0 6 5 
1564—Eyrringe [airing] and Repayringe in 

Aprill ffollowinge wages or dicats of 


the 
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Such was the ftate of the drama, when 
Shakfpeare was born. We {hall — perceive 
that, before he came out upon the ftage, 
great improvements had been made’ in the 


plays ; 


the officers and Tayllors pvicions and 
neceffaries & other ordinarie charges £ 8 5 6 

1564—The 1x, of June Tranflattinge new 

At Richmot makinge of thre mafkes and other 

Mons Gonyi Devifles againft the French Em- 

baffitours cominge to Richmond 

wages or dieats of the officers and 

Tayllors payntars workinge uppon 

the Caftle and other devifles & mecers 

fmercers] ffor farfnet and other ftuff 

and Lynen Drappars ffor canvas to 

cov~ [cover ] yt withal and Silkwemen 

for ffrenge and taffalles to garnefh the 

old garments to make them feme 

frefh agayne and other pvicions & 
neceflaries - - - - - - = 8% g 6 

1564—-Erryinge [airing} Repayringe in Agutt 

followinge wages or dieats of the 

officers & Tayllots. Silkwemen for 
ffrenge & taffells and other neceflaries 11 18 4 

1564—Erryinge [airing ]in September follow- 

inge wages or dieats of the Officers 

and ‘Tayllo®’. & other pvicions and 
neceflaries - = - - = = =) 8 6 8 

1564—-Criftmas Anno Septimo Elizabeth 

H wages or dieats of the Officers 
Edwd Hayedy 

and Tayllors. payntars workinge 

div’ [divers] Cities and Towns 
Aa 2 Carvers 
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plays; in. the actors ; and in the theatre ; 
but that much was ftill wanting to reduce 
dramatic reprefentations into the moft per- 
fect form. 
| When 


Carvers Silkewemen for frenge & 
taffells mcers [mercers] {for Sarfnett 
and other Stuff and Lynen Drappars 
forcanyas to cov-[ cover] div’ {divers ] 
townes and howffes and other De- 
vifles and Clowds fora Mafke and a 
Showe and a-playe by the Childerne 
of the Chaple for Rugge bumbayft 
an cottone for hofle and other pvi- 

cions and neceflaries) 2 - - - £87 7 8 
Erryinge [airing] in lenevery ffor cayr- 
tene playes: by the gramar fkolle of 
Weftmiynfte’ and the Childerne of 
Powles wages or dieats of the Officers 
and Tayllo™. Mercers and other pro- 

ViQIONS | + .~ «2. . eo Oo ©. 8 
564—The 18 of Februerie wages or dieats 
of the Officers and Tayl- 
lors paynttars workinge 
uppor div’ [divers ] Cities and Towns 
and the Emperours Pallace & other 
Deviffes carvars meers for farinett 
and other ftuff & Lynen Drappars 
for canvas to cov~ [cover] the Towns 
with all and other pvicions for a playe 
‘maid by Sir Percival Hartts Sones 
wt.a mafke of huntars and div~[divers | 
devifles and a Rocke or hill-for the 9 


Sir Percival] Hart’s Sons 
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When we throw’ our eyes upon’the {cenic 
paftimes of thofe days, we fee that Queen 
Elizabeth was chiefly entertained by children ; 
by the children of Paul’s; by the children of 


Muffes to finge uppon w'". a vayne 
of farfnett drawn upp and downe be- 
forerthem Ooo oki a oe | ee 57 BO oat 
1564—Shroftid ffollowinge wages or dieats of 
gga the Officers’ and Tayllors payntars 
of Court workinge uppon the Townes and 
Diana Pallas Charretts for the Goodeffes and div's. 
devifles as the Hevens and Clowds 
and foure mafks too of them not oc- 
cupied nor fene w', thare hole furni~ 
ture w%*. be verie fayrand Riche off 
old ftuff butt new garnifhed w*', 
frenge and tafiells to feme new and 
div':. fhowes made by the Gentillmen 
of Greys line meers [mercers] for 
farfnett and other ftuff Silkwemen for 
frenge and taflelles Lynen Drappers 
for canyas ppertie makers and other 
gvicions and neceflaries - - - TIS = 7 
Eyrringe [airing] Repayringe in Aprill | 
followinge and Tranflatinge of div’. 
garments w'*, thare provicions and 
neceflaries for the fame - -- - - 10 8 3 


444 10 11 


It is to be remembered, that the marginal notes are in 
Lord Burleigh’s hand ; and that the Roman numerals’of the 
original document are converted into Arabick- numerals, 
for convenience. 


Aa 3. Weftmintter ; 
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Weftminiter ;by the, children of the chapel ; 
and by the children of Windfor. The truth 
is, that our drama firft took its rife in the 
fchools ; which were fettled in the monaf- 
teries, or were eftablifhed in the Univerfi- 
ties (v). The fock, and the bufkin, paffed, 
by an eafy'tranfition, from the fchoolboys to 
the finging boys. As early as the year 1430, 
the chorifters, or eleemofinary boys of Max- 
toke-priory, near Coventry, acted a play every 
year (w). Henry the viith was entertained, in 
a fimilar manner, by the chorifters of Winchef- 
ter, in 1487 (x). Henry the virith, Edward 
the (y) vith, and Mary, were, in their turns, 
dramatically amufed by finging boys. As early 
as the year 1378, the chorifters of St. Paul’s can 
| thedral, in London, petitioned Richard the 11d, 
that he would prohibit ignorant perfons from 
acting The hiflory of the Old Tefament, which 
the clergy of that church had prepared, 
at a great expence, for public reprefentation, 
during the enfuing Chriftmas. From acting 
myftertes, thefe chorifters pafied, by a gradual 
progrefs, to the performance of more regular 
dramas (z). They became fo famous for the 
fuperiority of their fcenic fkill, that they were 
(v) Warton’s Hift. of Poetry, vol. ii. p. 388-9. 
(w) Ib. 390. (x) Tb. vol. i. p. 206, 
Cy) Ib. vol. ii. p. 391. (x) Id. 
fent 
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fent for, whenever great entertainments were 
given in the country ; in order to contribute, © 
by their mimick art, diverfion to the Briton 
reveller (a). 

The children of St. Paul’s were the favour- 
ite actors, at the acceffion of Elizabeth: And, 
in confequence of their celebrity, and fuccefs, 
they at length found imitators, and rivals, in 
the children of Weftminfter, in the children 
of the (4) Chapel, and in the children of 
Windfor; who all continued to entertain Eli- 
zabeth, while fhe lived; though much fel- 
domer towards the concluficn of her reign, 
as the eftablifhed ators, neceflarily, gained a 
_fuperiority over them in the art, and its ac- 
commodations (¢). 

Whether 

(a) Warton’s Hift. of Poetry, vol. ii. p. 391. 

(4) In June 1552, Richard Bower, the mafter of the 
King’s childen of the chapel, was authorifed to take up, as 
many children, as he might think fit, to ferve there from 
time to time. [Strype’s Mem. vol. ii, p. §39.] Richard 
Bower, who had been matter of the children of the chapel, 
under Henry the viiith, and Edward the vith, was continued 
in that office, on the 30 Apr. 1559, with a falary of £.40. a 
year. [Rym. Foed. tom. xv. p. 5:7 ] Commiffions iffued in 
the 4th, gth, and 39th of Elizabeth “ to take up well fing- 
“ ing boys, for furniflting the Queen’s chapel.” [Lyfon’s 
Environs, vol. i. p. 92.] 

(c) I here fubjoin a chronological lift of the feveral pay- 
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Whether thofe chorifters were always chil- 
dren may admit of fome-doubt. The word child 
had 


ments to tho/e CHILDREN, as the rewards of their perform- 
ances, which were gleaned from the council-regifters:— 
roth Jafry 156% —Paid Sebaftian Weftcott, maf- 

ter of the children of Pauls £6 13 4 
88th Janry 156¢ —Paid Sebaftian Weftcott, maf- 

ter of the children of Pauls, 

for a play on Chriftmas laft 6 13 4 
rath Jaiiry 1565 —Paid Sebaftian Weftcott, maf- 

ter of the children of Pauls, 

for two plays on Chriftmas 

laft - “ ~ 13 68 
13th Febry 156% —Paid John Taylor, mafter of the 

children of Weftminfter, for 

a play on Shrovetidelaft - 6 13 4 


12th Jairy 157% —Paid Richard Ferraunt, mafter 


of the children of Windfor, 
for a play on St. John’s day 
laft - = = 6 13 4 
Da. -—Paid Sebaftian Weftcott, maf- 
ter of the children of Pauls, 
for a play on New year’s day 
laft - - - 6 13 4, 
Do. —-Paid John Honnys,Gent. maf- 
ter of the children of the 
chapel, for a play on Twelfth 
day lat  - - - 6134 
2gth Febry 157% —-Paid the mafter of the children 
of W eftminfter, for a play on 
Shrove-tuefday laft - 6134 
roth Jatry 157% —Paid Sebaftian Weftcott, fora 
play at Chriftmas laft - 6-13 4 
# 10th 
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had formerly a very different fignification, than 


it has lately had; as we may learn from our o/d. 


Englif[h 
yoth Jafry 1572 —Paid Richard Ferraunt, fora 
play at Chriftmas laft - £.6 13 4 
29th Dec". 1575 —-Paid the mafter of the chil- 
dren of Windfor, for a play 
on St. John’s day laft - 10 —+—— 
ath Jafiry 1573 —Paid Sebaftian [Weftcott] 
mafter of the children of 
Pauls, for a play at Twelfth 
day laft - e Sai ien 
goth De 157$ —Paid the children of the cha- 
pel, for a play in Chriftmas 
holydays laft —- - 6 134 
De ~—Paid the children of Pauls for 
a play in Chriftmas holydays 
laft - - ~ 6 13 4 
And by way of reward 
£.2 10. to each of them 5—-— 
2oth Febry 157$—Paid the mafter of the children 
of Pauls - - - 6 13 4 
And by way of reward 5 marks. 
16th Jaary 1578 —Paid the children of Pauls i 
—Paid the children of the chapel 
Warrants iffued, but nofums 
mentioned, 
rath March 1572—Paid Richard Ferraunt, maiter 
of the children of Windfor, 
for a play onShrave Monday 
laft ~ - - 
And by way of reward - - 
asth Jaliry 157;%-—Paid the mafter and children 
of the chapel = - 6 13 4 
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Engh/h ballads; in the fame manner, as the 
word daira, in the Scottith poets, and in Shak- 
{peare’s 
And by way of reward - .3 68 
25th Janry 157.°,—Paid the mafter and children 
of Pauls - - = 10 ~~ — 
Zoth sy) 158$ —Paid the mafter of the children of 
Pauls, for a play on Twelfth 
day - ~ - IQ ——~ 
- 13th Febry 1580-1—Paid the mafter of the children 
of the chapel, for a play on 
Shrove Sunday laft - = 6 13 4 
And by way of reward - 368 
ift April 1582—Paid the mafter of the children 
of the chapel, for two plays 
on the laft of December and 
Shrove-tuefday . 20 marks. 
And by way of reward - 20 nobles, 
24th April 1582 —Paid the children of Pauls, fora 
play on St. Stephen’s day 
laft = - - - 10 —- —~ 
gth April 1588 —Paid Thomas Giles, mafter of 
the children of Pauls, for a 
play on Shrove Sunday a. 102m wn 
23d March 1583—PaidThomasGiles, mafter of the 
children of Pauls, for fundry 
plays in the Chriftmas holy- 
days. - . - 
roth March 1§8,%; —Paid the mafter of the children 
of Pauls for three plays on 
Sunday after Chriftmas day, 
Newyears day, and Twelfth 
day ~ - - ZO mm ame 
And by way of reward - 10—— 
24th 
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{peare’s dramas, denotes a youti, as well as a 
child ; and as the word child fignified a youth, 
and a youth of a higher rank; fo child and 
knight, and bairn and knizht, came to be fy- 
nonimous; as we may perceive in the Re/igues 
of Ancient Poetry: Hence, the children of the 
chapel, and the youths of the chapel, were, 
really, the fame, though, nominally, different. 
From thofe feminaries, fome of the ablett 
actors were tran{planted into the regular com- 
panies (d). Contributing fo much to fefti- 
vity, by their acting, they, in fome meature, 
communicated their denomination of children 
to the profefied actors, by the name of the 
children of the REVELS. By the celebrity of 


24th June 1601 —Paid Edward Piers, mafter of 
the children of Pauls, for a 

play on-Newyears day laft 20 marks. 

And by way of reward - - § marks, 


(7) The theatrical children were fometimes Aidnapped, by 
rival mafters, no doubt. One of the boys of Sebaftian Weft. 
cott was, in this manner, carried away from him: And, on 
the 2d of December, 1575, the privy council wrote “A letter 
« to the Mafter of the Rolls, and Mr. Doétor Wilfon; that 
“© whereas one of Sebaftion’s boys, being one of his principall 
<¢ players, is lately ftolen, and conveyed, from him; tney be 
“ required to examine fuch perfons as Sebaftian ho!deth ful 
‘© pected, and to proceed with fuch as be found faulty ac- 
s¢ cording to law and the order of this realm,” 


Oo“ 


an“ 


their 
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their performances, they even envenomed the 
eftablifhed comedians with rival-hating chvy, 
as we may learn from Shakfpeare. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, there had been four com- 
panies of children, who, under diftin& matters, 
gave life to the revelry of that extended pe- 
riod. ‘They continued, after the acceffion of 
King James, to exhilarate the faint flumbers of 
his peaceful reign. And, they were deemed 
fo important, that there fometimes were 
granted royal patents to particular perfons ; 
empowering them, “to bring up companies 
* of children, and youths, in the quality of 
“ playing interludes, and ftage plays (e).” 

Thus 


(e) The company, .confifting of Robert Lee, Richard 
Perkins, Ellis Woorth, Thomas Baffe, John Blany, John 
Cumber, and William Robins, who acted at The Red Bull, 
and had been the fervants of Queen Anne, feem to have ap- 
propriated to themfelves the name of The Company of the Re- 
wells. hey obtained, in July 1622, a patent, under the 
privy feal; authorizing them “to bring up children in the 
« qualitie and aia A, of playing comedies and ftage plays, 
** to be called by the name of The Chiidren of the Revels, 
[Steeven’s Shak. 1793, vol. ii. p.171.] Similar patents 
had been conferred in former years. Such a patent was 
granted under the great feal, on the 17th of July 1615, to 
John Daniel, gentleman, one of the prince’s fervants. This 
authority was oppugned and re/fi/ted, it feems; and thereupon 
was iffued, in April 1618 the following Letter of Ajifance, 

which 
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Thus have I tried to fhed a few rays of 


brighter light on this curious fubject, which 


had 


which was tranfcribed from a copyin the paper-office; and 
cafts fome new lights on the hiftory of the ftage :-— 


ae 


é 


ae 


« After our hearty commendations: Whereas it pleafed 
his Majefty by his letters patents, under the great feal of 
England, bearing date the 17th day of July, in the 13th 
year of his Highnefs’s reign [1615] to grant unto John 
Daniel, gent: (the prince his fervant) authority to bring 
up a company of children and youths in the quality of play- 
ing interludes and ftage plays. And wee are informed 
that notwithftanding his Majefty’s pleafure therein that 
there are fome who oppugne and refift the faid authority in 
contempt of his Majefty’s letters patents. In confideration 
whereof and for the further effeCting and performance of 
his Majefty’s pleafure thereins wee have thought good to 
grant unto the faid John Daniel thefe our Letters of Af- 
fiftance, thereby requiring you, and in his Majefty’s name 
ftraightly charging and commanding you and every of 
you, not only quietly to permit and fuffer Martin Slatier, 
John Edmonds, and Nathaniel Clay (her Majefties fer- 
vants) with their aflociates, the bearers hereof, to play as 
aforefaid (as her Majefty’s fervants of her royal chamber at 
Briffol) in all playhoufes, town-halls, {chool-houfes, and 
o‘her places, convenient for that purpofe, in all cities, 


‘ univerfities, towns, and boroughs, within his Majefty’s 


realms and dominions, freely, and peaceably, without any 
of your letts, troubles, or moleftations: But as occafion 
{hall be offered (they or any of them having to fhow his 
létters patents and a letter of afliftance from the faid John 
Daniel) tobe likewife aiding and affifting unto them, they 
behaving themfelves civilly and orderly, like good and 


¢ honeft fubjects, and doing nothing therein contrary to the 


« tenor 
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had been thrown too much into fhade, by the 
pencils: of our fcenic painters. Yet, have I 
perhaps raifed, rather than gratified curiofity. 
And thofe, who find a pleafure, in reviewing 
the amufements of former times, may with 
for more gratification, from additional notices. 
It was with defign to gratify this reafonable 
defire, that I compiled a cHRONOLOGICAL 
nist of fuch plays, as were acted by thofe 
companies of theatrical children, which is fub« 
joined in the note (/). The chronohgy was ad- 

jufted 


* tenor of his Majefty’s faid letters patents, nor ftaying to 
** play in any one place above fourteen days together, and 
“ the times of divine fervice on the fabbath days only ex- 
« cepted. Whereof fail you not at your perils :~ Given at 
* the court at Whitehall this [ April 1618. ]’’ 
‘Yo all mayors, fheriffs, bailiffs, conftables, and 


other his Majefty’s officers and liege fubjects to 
whom it may belong, or in any wife appertain. 


( f} A chronological lift of the various plays, which were 
prefented by the theatrical children :— 
¥571—-Edward’s Damon and Pethias; a comedy, before the 
Queen, by the children of her chapel. 
1584—Peel” s Arraynment of Paris; before the Queen, by 
the children of the chapel. 
3584—Lyly’s Alexander Campafpe and Diogenes; before the 
Queen, on Twelfth day at night, by her Majefty’s 
children, and the children of Paul’s. 
15g1—Lyly’s Endimicn, and the Man in the Moon; before 
the 
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jufted from the feveral dates of the fucceffive 
publications ; whence may be conjectured, ~ 
rather 


the Queen, at Greenwich, on Candlemas day, at 
night, by the children of Paul’s, 

1591—-Lyly’s Sapho and Phao[Phaon] ; before the Queen, 
on Shrove Tuefday, by her Majefty’s children, and 
the boys of Paul’s. 

1592—Lyly’s Gallathea; before the Queen, at Greenwich, 
on Newyear’s day at night, by the children of 
Paul’s. 

1594—Lyly’s Ather Bombie, fundry times, by the children 
of Paul’s. 

1594—Nath’s Dido Queen of Carthage; by the children of 
her Majefty’s chapel. 

1600-—Lyly’s The Maids Metamorphofis, by the children of 
Paul’s. 

1600—Ben Johnfon’s Cynthia’s Revels, or The Fountain of 
Self Love, by the children of the Queen’s chapel. 

1600—ThelVifdomof Dr. Dodypoil; by the children of Powle’s. 

1601--Lyly’s Love’s Metamorphojis ; firtt played by the chil- 
dren of Paul’s; now by the children of the chapel. 

1601—Ben Johnfon’s Poetaffer; by the children of the 
Queen’s chapel, 

1601— Jack Drum’s Entertainment, or Pafquil and Kathe- 
rine, by the children of Powle’s, 

1602-—Dekker’s Satiromafix ; or The Untrufing of the Hu- 
mourous Poet; publickly ated by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s fervants; and privately, by the children 


of Paul’s. 

1602—~ Marfton’s Antonio and Meliida; by the children of 
Paul’s. 

1602—Marfton’s Antonio’s Revenge, by the children of 
Paul’s. 


1605——_ 
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rather than afcertained, when each play was 
a&ed. Amid other novelties, it is curious 
to 


r60s—Chapman’s Eaftward Hee; at Blackfriers, by the 
childrerr’of her Majefty’s Revels. 

1606—Marfton’s Dutch Courtexan, at Blackfryers, by the 
children of the Revels. 

1606—Chapman’s Monfieur D’ Olive, by the children of 
Blackfryers. 

r606—Marfton’s Parifitafer, ot The Fawne, at Black- 
fryers, by the children of the Revels. 

1606—Day’s [fle of Gulls; at Blackfryers, ‘by the children 
of the Revels. 

1606—Sir Gyles Goofecappe Knight; by the children of the 
chapel. 

1607—The Puritan, or The Widow of Watling Street; by 
the children of Paul’s. 

1607—Dekker’s Weftward Hoe; by the children of Paul’s, 

i#07—Dekker’s Northward Hoe; by the children of Paul s. 

3607—Middleton’s Pharnix; by the children of Paul's, 

x607—Middleton’s Michaelmas Term; by the children of 
Paul's. 

1607—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Woman ater; by the 
children of Paul’s. 


“607—-Cupia’s Whirligig; by the children of the Revels, 
1608—Middleton’s Family of Love; by the children of his 


Majetty’s Revels. 
1608—Middleton’s Med World my Mafters; by the chil- 
dren-of Paul’s. | 
1608—Day’s Humour out of Breath; by the children of 
the King’s Revels. . 


1608—Day’s Law Tricks, or Who would have Thought 5 


by the children of the Revels, 
1608—~ 
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to remark, that none of the many plays, which | 
were prefented by the children of Paul’s, and 
the children of the Chapel, before the year 
Es7t; have been preferved, at leat been pub- 
lifhed; and none of the plays ate faid to have 
been acted by che children of the revels, fubfe- 
quent to the year 1632. An attention to this 
date would carry the inquirer into the gloom 
of puritanifm; And, from authority, he would 


be told: 
“ You cannot revel into dukedoms there.’’ 


1608—Machin’s Dumbe Knight; by the children of the 
Revels. 

1609—Armin’s Hiffory of the Two Maids of More-clacke 
[Mortlake]; by the children of the King’s Revels, 

1610—Mafon’s Turk; by the children of the Revels, 

1610—Sharpham’s Fleire; at Blackfryers, by the children 
of the Revels. 

1611—Barry’s Ram Alley, or Merrie Tricks; by the chil- 
dren of the King’s Revels. 

1612--Field’s oman is a Weatherceck; before the King, 
at Whitehall, and at Whitefryers, by the children 
of her Majefty’s Revels. 

1615—-Beaumont’s Cupid’; Revenge; by the children of 
the Revels, 

1620—May’s Heire, by the company of the Revels. 

1622—Markham’s and Sampfon’s True Tragedy of Herod 
and Antipater; acted at the Red Bull, by the 
company of the Revels. . 

1633—Rowley’s Match at Midnight; by the children of 
the Revels. 


Bb Thus 
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Thus much, then, for the children of St. 
Paul’s, of Weftminfter, of Windfor, of the 
Chapel, and of the Children of the Revels. As 
early as the reign of Henry the VIIth, French 
players appeared in London, though not as an 
eftablifhed company; for we fee nothing of 
them, in the fubfequent reigns. ‘The Italian 
language became as much the object of cul- 
tivation, during Elizabeth’s reign, as the 
French had ever been, or is at prefent. And, 
Italians fhowed their® tricks, daily, in our 
{treets, and exhibited their dramas, often, in 
our halls(g): In January 157; Droufiano, 
an Italian commediante, and his company, were 
authorifed by the privy council, to play within 
the jurifdiction of the city of London. It 
does not, however, appear, that there was 


(c) A letter was written, on the 14th of July 1573, by the 
privy council to’ the Lord Mayor of London, “ to permit 
<< certain Italian players, to make fhow of an inftrument of 
“ firange motions within the city.” This order was repeat- 
ed, on the 1gth of the fame month; the privy council 
“ mervelling that he did it not at their firft requeit.”— 
The inftrument of firange motions was probably a theatrical 
automaton.—On the 13th of January 1572, the privy coun- 
cil wrote to the Lord Mayor, “to give order, that one 
«© Droufiano, an Italian, a commedeante, and his company, 
« may play within the city and liberties of the fame between 
“: that day, and the firft week in Lent.” 


then 
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then any fettled company of foreign players; 
though Lord Strange’s tumblers may have had. 
{trangers among them. 

As foon as the acting of plays became a 
profeffion, jealoufy of abufe made it an object 
of regulation. Accordingly, in 1574, the pu- 
ritanic zeal, or the prudential caution of the 
Lord Mayor, Hawes, procured various bye- 
laws of the common-council, to regulate the 
reprefentation of plays, within the city of 
London (4). Yet, this zeal was not wholly 
approved of at Whitehall. And the privy 
council wrote the Lord Mayor, on the 22d of 
March, 157%, “‘ to advertize their Lordthips 
‘¢ what caufes he hath to reftrain playes ; to 
« the intent, their Lordfhips may the bet- 
< ter anfwer fuch as defire liberty for the 
“fame (2).” | 

The year 1574. is probably the epoch of 
the firft eftablifhment of a regular company 
of players. It was on the roth of May 1574, 
that the influence of the Earl of Leicefter ob- 
tained for his fervants, James Burbadge, John 
Parkyn, John Lanham, William Johnfon, and 
Robert Wilfon, a licenfe, under the privy feal, 


(4) Strype’s Stow, vol. i. p. 299-300. 
(i) The council-regift. of that date. 
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*« to exercife the faculty of playing, through- 
** out the realm of England (2£).” Leicefter 
was not a man, who would allow the Queen’s 
grant to be impugned, or his own fervants to 
be oppofed. And, his influence procured, 
probably, directions from the privy council to 
the Lord Mayor, on the 22d of July 1574 
“* to admit the comedy players within the 
“* city of London ; and to be otherwife fa- 
<¢ vourably ufed (/).” 

But, the zeal of the Lord Mayor neither 
darkened the gaiety of the city, nor obftruted 
the operations of the players, fo much as did 
the plague; which, in that age, frequently 
afflicted the nation, with its deftructive ravages. 
During feveral years of Elizabeth’s reign, the 


(4) A copy of the patent is in Steevens’s Shak. vol. ii. 
p. 156, who found it among the unpublifhed papers of Ry- 
mer in the Britifh Mufeum. ‘The next licenfe, for acting 
generally, was granted by an open warrant, on the 29th of 
April 1593, “to the plaiers, fervants to the Earl of Suflex ; 
“ authorizing them to exercife their quality of playing co- 
“© medies and tragedies, in any county, city, town or cor- 
«© poration, not being within feven miles of London, where 
« the infection is not, and in places convenient, and times 
« fit.” [Council-reg* of that date. ] 


(7?) On the fame day, a pafsport was granted “to the 
“ players to go to London [from the court] and to be well 
“ ufedon their voyage” [journey. ] 


privy 
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privy council often gave directions for reftrain-_ 
ing players, within the city,-and its vicinage $ 
on account of the frequent peftilence, which 
was fuppofed to be widely propagated, by the 
numerous concourfe of people, at theatrical 
reprefentations. It is to this caufe, that we 
ought to attribute the many orders, which 
were iffued under the prudent government of 
Elizabeth, with regard to players; and which 
are contradictory in appearance, more than 
in reality: When the city was fickly, the 
playhoufes were fhut; when the city was 
healthy, they were opened; though dramatic 
entertainments were not always allowed in 
the dog-days. 

Among thofe expedient orders, the privy 
council required the Lord Mayor, on the 24th 
of December 1578, “to fuffer the children 
‘* of her Majefty’s chapel, the fervants of the 
“‘ Lord Chamberlain, of the Earl of Warwick, 
“ of the Earl of Leicefter, of the Earl of 
“* Effex, and the children of Paul’s, and no 
‘‘ companies elfe, to exercife plays within 
“ the city; whom their Lordfhips have 
“only allowed thereunto, by reafon that 
“ the companies aforenamed are appointed 
* to play this Chriftmas before her Majefty.” 

Bb 3 Yet, 
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Yet, it is (#) faid, that there were then, with- 
in the city edt ordinary places, for playing 
publickly, to the great impoverifhment of the 
people. 

No fooner was the drama protected by the 
wife minifters of Elizabeth, who diftinguifhed, 
nicely, between the ufe, and the abufe, of every 
inftitution, than plays, and players, were per- 
fecuted by the Puritans, whofe enmity may 
be traced up.to the publication of the Laws of 
Geneva, which prohibited ftlage plays, as fin- 
ful (z). In 1574, 4 form of Chrifiian Policy 
was drawn out of the French, and dedicated to 
Lord Burleigh, by Geoffry Fenton (0). Gofiom 
printed his School of Abufe, in 1578, which 
was dedicated to Sir Philip Sydney, by whom 


(m) Stockwood’s Sermon, 1578, quoted in Mal. Shak. 
vol. i. part il. p. 39. 


(x) A tranflation of the Geneva Jaws was publifhed at 


London, in 1562: ‘ Playes and games are forbidden,” fays 
the code. 


(0) OF this book, the whole of chapter the 7th was written 
to prove “ that mynftrels are unworthy of the fellowfhip of 
“ townfmen; that puppet players are equally unworthy ; 
that players were caft out of the church; that all diffolute 
playes ought to be forbidden :”” Yet, he admits, “ comical 
and tragical fhowes of {chollers, in mora] doétrines, to re- 
“ proove vice, and extol virtue, to be very profitable.” 


5 it 
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s+ was difdainfully rejected. In 1579, John 
Northbrooke publifhed A Treatife, wherein | 
dicing, dauncing, vaine plates, or enterludes, 
with other ide pafiumes were reprooved (p). 
Stubbes exhibited his Anatomie of Abufes, in 
1583; fhowing the wickednefs of fiage playes, 
and enterludes. ‘The churches continually re- 
founded with declamations againft the /rage. 
And, in 1592, the vanity, and unlawfulnefs, of 
plaies, and enterludes, were maintained, in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, by Doétor Rainolds, 
againft Doctor Gager, the celebrated drama- 
tit. This academical controverfy was foon 
followed by a kind of theatrical referzpt in the 
form of a letter to the vice chancellor of 
{g) Cambridge, from the privy council, dated 

at 


(p) Mr. Malone fays this treatife was publifhed about the 
year 15793 about the year 1580. I have two copies of 
Northbrooke’s treatife, which prove, that it was publifh- 
ed in 1579, as Herb. Typ. An. vol. i. p- 991-2117) 1148, 
fhow, that it was licenfed, in 1578, and in 1577 :—Prynne 
aflerts, that it was printed by authority, of which there feems 
to be no evidence. ‘The notices of Northbrooke’s treatife 
mutt be, therefore, referred to a period, antecedent to the 
year 1577: 

(q) A letter of the fame tenor, and date, was fent to the 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford. [Council-regr. 2gth July 
1593.] ‘The following is acopy of the letter from the privy 


council to the Vice Chancellor of Cambridge :— 
Bb4 “ Whereas 
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at Oatlands, on the 2gth of July 1593; the 
fame year, in which appeared the fir? beir of 


Shak{peare’s invention. 


From 


“ Whereas the two univerfities of Cambridge, and Ox- 

*¢ ford are the nurferies to bring up youth in the knowledge 
« and fear of God, and in all manner of good learning and 
« virtuous education, whereby after they may ferve their 
“ prince and country in divers callings; for which refpect 
“ efpecial care is to be had of thofe two univerfities, that all 
«¢ means may be ufed to further the bringing up of the youth 
“¢ that are beftowed there in all good learning, civil educa- 
“ tion, and honeft means, whereby the ftate and common 
“< wealth may receive hereafter great good. And like 
“ caufes to be ufed, that all fuch things as may illure and 
“© intice them to lewdnefs, folly and vicious manners, where- 
“unto, the corruption of man’s nature is more inclined, 
“ may in no wife be ufed or practifed in thofe places, that 
“ are fchools of learning and good nurture. We therefore 
“as councellors of ftate to her Majefty, amenz% other 
*« things concerning the good government of this realm, 
“* cannot but have a more efpecial regard of thefe principal 
“ places, being the fountains from whence learning and 
« education doth flow, and {fo is derived into all other parts 
“of the realm, And for that caufe underftanding, that 
“© common players do ordinarily refort to the univertity of 
“ Cambridge, there to recite interludes and plays, fome of 
“ them being full of lewd example and moft of vanity, be- 
“ fides the gathering together of multitudes of people, 
“* whereby is great occafion alfo of divers other inconveni- 
‘ences. Wee have thought good to require you the Vice 
** Chancellor with the affiftance of the heads of the colleges, 
* to take {pecial order that hereafter there may no plays or 
“ interludes 
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From ‘this outcry againft the drama, loud 


as it was, and long as it continued, fome good - 


effects 


interludes of common players be ufed or fet forth either in 
the univerfity, or in any place within the compafs of five 
miles, and efpecially in the town of Chefterton being a 
village on the water fide, nor any fhows of unlawful games, 
that ate forbidden by the ftatutes of this realm. And for 
the better execution hereof, you fhall communicate thefe 
our letters to the mayor or mayors of the town of Cam- 
bridge for the time being, with the reft of the juttices of 


‘ the peace, within five miles of the faid town, and that no 


other juftices may give licenfe to the contrary, who fhall 
likewife by virtue hereof be required as well as you to 
fee the tenor of thefe our letters, put in due execution, 
every one of you in your feveral jurifdictions. Moreover 
becaufe we are informed, that there are divers inmates re- 
ceived into fundry houfes in the town, whereby the town 
doth grow over burthened with people, being a thing 
dangerous in this time of infection, and that caufeth the 
prices of victuals and all other things to be raifed, and 
doth breed divers other inconveniences: You fhall like- 


‘ wile by virtue hereof if your own authority be not fuf- 


ficient by your charter, confer with the mayor of the faid 
town of Cambridge of the means, and to put the fame in 
execution how this diforder may be redreffed, and to for- 
fee hereafter that the fame be in no waysfuffered. Laftly, 
where [as] the fair of Stourbridge is at hand, which is kept 
a mile out of the town, in refpect of the great infection 


; and vifitation of the ficknefs in Londen at this prefent; 


you the vice chancellor fhall give order as directed from 
us, to the maftres and heads of the colleges there, that 


‘ during the time of the fair, the gates of the colleges may 
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effects refulted ; as there did from a fimilar 
outcry, which was raifed by Collier againft the 
ftage, in more modern times. As early as 
1578, the privy council endeavoured, though 
not with complete fuccefs, to prevent the act- 
ing of plays, during Lent (x). This folici- 
tude, for the interefts of religion, was foon 
after extended to the preventing of ftage plays 


on Sundays(s). Yet, this care did not extend 
to 


* be kept fhut, and that no fcholars be permitted to repair 


« thither.’”” 


(r) On the 13th of March 1575, the privy council wrote 
to the Lord Mayor to fuffer no plays to be acted, within his 
jurifdiGion, during Lent, until it be after Eafier. A fimilar 
fetter was written, on the 11th of March 1600-1; requiring 
the Lord Mayor, ‘ not to fail in fuppreffing plays, within 
« the city, and the liberties thereof, efpecially at Pauls, and 
“in the Blackfriers, during this time of Lent.” 


(s) The privy council wrote to the juftices of Surrey, 
on the 29th of October 1587, ‘ that whereas the inhabit- 
« ants of Southwark had complained unto their Lordfhips, 
« that the order fet down by their Lordfhips for the reftrain- 
“ ing of plaies and interludes, within the county 9” the Sab- 
« Bath daies is not obferved; and efpeciallie within the L- 
« bertie of the Clinke, and within the parifh of St. Saviours, 
«< in Soxthwark; they are required to take fuch ftrict order, 
«¢ for the ftaying of the faid diforder, as is alreadie taken by 
« the Lord Mayor, within the libertie of the cittie; fo as 
& the fame be not hereafter fuffered, at the times forbidden, 


“ in any place in that county.” A fimilar letter was writ- 
ten, 
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to the court, where plays were prefented, for 


Queen Elizabeth’s recreation, during her - 


whole reign, on Sundays. This reftriction 
againft acting plays, on Sundays, was conti- 
nued, by facceflive orders of the privy council, 
till it was at length enaéted by parliament, 
« that no plays fhould be prefented on the 
« Lord’s-day (¢).”’ . 

The players were alfo obftructed in the 
exercife of their profeflion by orders, which 
originated from a lefs pious fource, and de- 
prived of their profits, by injunctions, which 
proceeded from a lefs difinterefted motive. 
The royal bearward found, that the people, 
who are entitled to praife for fuch a prefer- 
ence, took more delight in ftage-playing, than 
in bear-baiting ; their fecond fight forefeeing, 
no doubt, that Shak{peare was at hand, to juf- 
tify their choice : Accordingly, in July 159 I, 
an order was iffued by the privy (2) ai. 

that 


ten, on the fame day, to the juftices of Middlefex: Yet, Mr. 
Malone is of opinion, that the acting of plays on Sundays 
was not reftrained till the reign of King James. 


(t) By1 Ch. 1. ch. i, 


(uz) The privy council, on the 25th of July 1591, wrote 
from Greenwich, to the Lord Mayor of London, and to the 


juftices of Middlefex, and Surrey:—* Whereas heretofore 
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that there fhould be no plays, publickly, thewed 

on Thurfdays; becaufe, on T; hurfdays, bear-bait- 

img, and fuch like paftimes, had been ufually 

practifed. In this manner, were the minifters 

of Elizabeth, at times, gravely, and wilely, 
' occupied. 

By thofe various caufes, were the players, 
who had no other profeffion, deprived of their 
livelihood ; by the recurrence of peftilence, by 
the intervention of Lent, by the return of Sun- 
day, and by the competition of bearwards. On 
the 3d of December 1581, the players ftated 
their cafe to the privy council ; reprefented 
their poor eftates, as having no other means to 
{uftain their wives, and children, but their ex- 


‘ there hath been order taken to reftrain the playing of in- 
*¢ terludes and plays on the Sabbath-day, notwith{tanding 
‘* the which, (as wee are informed) the fame is neglected 
“¢ to the prophanation of this day; and all other days of the 
“ week in divers places the players do ufe to recite their 
“« plays to the great burt and defiruction of the game of bear- 
“¢ batting, and like pa/times, which are maintained jor her 
“ Majefty’s pleafure, if sccafion require: Thefe fhall be 
*« therefore to require you not only to take order hereafter, 
“ that there may no plays, interludes, or comedies be ufed or 
«¢ publickly made and fhewed either on the Sundays, or on 
“ the Thurfdays, becaufe on the Thurfdays, thefe other games 
 ufually have been always accuftomed and praétifed. Where« 
“* of fee you fail not hereafter to fee this our order duly ob- 
“ ferved, for the avoiding inconveniences aforefaid.”? 


ercife 
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ercife of playing; fhowed, that the fickne/s 
within the city were well /flacked; and prayed 
that their Lordfhips would grant them licenfe 
to ufe their playing as heretofore: The privy- 
council, thereupon, for thofe confiderations, 
and recollecting alfo, ** that they were to pre- 
«« fent certain plays before the Queen’s Ma- 
‘“* jefty, for her folace, in the enfuing Chritt- 
“ mas,” granted their petition; and ordered 
the Lord Mayor to permit them to exercife 
their trade of playing, as ufual. On the 22d 
of April 1582, this order was extended for a 
further time, and enforced by weightier con- 
fiderations ; for honeft recreation fake, and in 


re{pect, that her Mayefty fometimes taketh de- 
light in thefe paftimes{u). Yet, the privy- 
council 


(v) The following is the proceeding of the privy-coun- 
cil from their regifter of the 3d of December 1581 :— 
“Whereas certain Companies of Players heretofore ufing 
“ their common exercife of playing within and about the city 
of London, have of late in refpect of the general infection 
within the city been reftrained by their Lordfhips com- 
mandment from playing: the faid players this day exhi- 
bited a petition unto their Lordfhips, humbly defiring 
<¢ that as well in refpect of their poor eftates having no other 
“© means to fuftain them, their wives and children, but their 
“ exercife of playing, and were only brought up from their 
“ youth in the practice and profeffion of mufick and playing : 
“ as for that the ficknefs within. the city were well flacked, 
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council did not, in their laudable zeal for 
honeft recreation, depart, in the leaft, from 
accuftomed prudence ; requiring, as eflential 
conditions of removing thofe reftrictions, 

that 


‘© {9 that no danger of infe&tion could follow by the aflem- 
« blies of people at their plays: It would pleafe their Lord- 
‘+ fhips therefore to grant them licenfe to ufe their faid ex- 
«¢ ercife of playing, as heretofore they had done. ‘Their 
«© Lordfhips thereupon for the confiderations aforefaid, as 
<¢ alfo for that they are to prefent certain plays before the 
“ Queen’s Majefty for her folace in the Chriftmas-time now 
< following, were contented to yield unto their faid humble 
“ petition; and ordered that the Lord Mayor of the city of 
«© Juondon fhould fuffer and permit them to ufe and exercife 
« their trade of playing in and about the city as they have 
“ heretofore [been] accuftomed upon the week-days only, 
“ being holidays or other days fo as they do forbear wholly 
“ to play on the Sabbath-day either in the forenoon or after- 
« noon, which todo they are by this their Lordfhips order 
<‘ exprefsly denied and forbidden.”— On the 25th 
of April 1582, the privy-council wrote the Lord Mayor of 
London the following letter :—“ That whereas heretofore 
“ for fundry good caufes and confiderations their Lordfhips 
‘¢ have oftentimes given order for the reftraining of plays 
“< in and about the city of London, and neverthelefs of late, 
<< for honeft recreation fake in refpedi that her Majefty fome- 
“ times taketh delight in thefe pa/times their Lordthips think 
Sit mot unfit having regard to the feafon of the year and the 
<‘ clearnefs of the city from infection to allow of certain 
“ sompanies of players to exercife their playing in London, 
“6 partly to the end they might thereby attain to the more 


«“ perfeétion and dexterity in that profediion the rather to 
* content 
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that the comedies and interludes be looked into 
for matter, which might breed corruption of 
manners; and that fit perfons might be ap- 


pointed, for allowing fuch plays only, as 
fhould yield no example of evil. We fhall 
find, in our progrefs, that regular commif- 
fioners were appointed in 1589, for reviewing 


content her Majefty, whereupon their Lordfhips per- 
mitted them to ufe their playing until they fhould fee to 
the contrary and forefeing that the fame might be done 
without impeachment of the fervice of God, reftrained 
them from playing on the Sabbath-day: And for as much 
as their Lordfhips fuppofe that their honeft exerctfe of 
playing to be ufed on the holydays after evening-prayer 
as longas the feafon of the year may permit and may be 
without danger of the infection will not be offenfive 
fo that if care be had that their comedies and interludes be 
looked into, and that thofe which do contain matter that may 
breed corruption of manners and converfation among the 
people be forbidden. Whereunto their Lordfhips with there 
be appointed fome fit perfons who may confider and allow 
of fuch plays only as be fit to yield honeft recreation and 
no example of evil. Their Lordfhips pray his Lordfhip 
to revoke his late inhibition againft their playing on the 
holydays, but that he do fufier them as well within the 
city as without to ufe their exercife of playing on the faid 
holydays after evening prayer only, forbearing the Sab- 
bath-day according to their Lordfhips faid order, and when 
he fhall find that the continuance of the fame their exer- 
cife, by the increafe of the ficknefs and infection, fhall be 
dangerous to certify their Lordfhips and they will pre- 
fently take order accordingly.” 


the 
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the labours of our dramatifts; for allowing 
the fit, and rejeCting the unmannerly; which 
appointment {feems to be, only, a fy{tematic 
improvement of Queen Elizabeth’s ecclefia- 

ftical injunctions, in 1559. 
Of fuch players, and fuch companies, that 
incited Aoneft merriment, during Elizabeth’s 
days, and were regarded as objects of confi- 
deration, by fome of the wifeft minifters, that 
have ever governed England, who would not 
with to know a little more? The children of 
St. Paul’s appear to have formed a company, 
invery early times. At the acceffion of Eli- 
gabeth, Sebaftian Weftcott, was the matter of 
thofe children. With his boyith actors, he 
continued to entertain that great Queen, and 
to be an object of favour, and reward, till the 
year 1586. He was fucceeded, as mafter of 
the children of Paul’s, by Thomas Giles, who, 
in the fame manner tried to pleafe, and was 
equally rewarded for his pains. Thomas Giles 
was fucceeded, in 1600, by Edward Piers, as 
the mafter of the children of Paul’s, who was 
to inftruct them, in the theory of mufic, and 
direct them “ to hold, as ’twere, the mirrour 
‘© up, to nature.” The eftablifhment of the 
children of her Majetty’s honourable chapel 
feems to have been formed on’ the plan of 
that 
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that of the children of St. Paul’s.. Richard 
Bower, who had prefided over this honoura- 
ble chapel under Henry the virrth, continued 
to folace Elizabeth, by the finging, and adting, 
of the children of the chapel, till 1572. 
Richard Bower was then fucceeded, in his 
office, and in thofe modes of pleafing by, John 
Honnys. This mafter was followed by Wil- 
liam Hunnis, one of the gentlemen of the 
chapel; who, not only endeavoured to glad- 
den life, by the acting of his children, but to 
improve it, by the publication of the peni- 
tential pfalms, with appropriate mufic (w). 
The children of Weftminfter had for their 
director, John Taylor, from the year 1565, 
for. a long fucceffion of theatrical feafons. 
And, the. children of Windfor were, in the 
fame manner, employed by Richard Ferrant, 
during Elizabeth’s refidence there,. “ to eafe 
*« the anguifh of a torturing hour.” | 
It was from thofe nurferies, that many a 
cyon was grafted into the more regular 
companies of players. During the infancy of 
the drama, the players were driven, by the 


(w) William Hunnis republifhed, in1597,“ Seven Sobs 
“ of a forrowful Soul for Sin;’? and, in the fame year, he 
printed “ A Handful of Honifuckles.”—-We may here fee 
another example how the fame name was different {pelt 
AHonnys, and Hunnis, 


Cre penalties 
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penalties of the ftatutés againft vagabonds, to 
feek for fhelter under private patronage, by 
entering themfelves, as fervants, to the greater 
peers, and:even to the middling fort of gentle- 
men: At the acceffion of Elizabeth, the Lord 
Robert Dudley’s players became confpicuous. 
When, by his influence, they were incorpo- 
rated, into a regular company, in 1574, their 
leaders were James (x) Burbadge ; John Per- 
kyn ; John Lanham ; William Johnfon ; and 
Robert Wilfon. None of: thefe rofe to emi- 
nence, or contributed much to the advance- 
ment of the ftage. When the Earl of Lei- 
cefter died, in September 1588, they were 
left to look for protection from a new matter. 

In 1572, Sir Robert Lane had theatrical 
fervants,. at the head of whom was Latrence 
Dutton, who appears to have joined the Earl 
of WarwWick’s company: but Lane’s fervants 
feem not to have long continued; either to 


(x) James Burbadge; who is more known, as the father 
of Richard Burbadge, and Cuthbert Burbadge, than for his 
own performances, during the infancy of the theatre, lived 
long in Holywell-ftreet. He had a daughter baptized, dy 


the name of Alice, in the parifh of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 


ditch, on the 11th of March 457$. He was buried there, 
as appears by the regifter, on the ad of February 1599. 
Helen Burbadge, widow, was buried in the fame coemetery, 
an the 8th of May 1613; and was probably the relict of 
James Burbadge. 


profit, 
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profit, by pleafing others, or to pleafe them- 
felves, by profit. 

In 1572, Lord Clinton entertained drama- 
tic fervahts, who, as they did little, have 
left little for the hiftorian of the ftage to re- 
cord. When the Lord Clinton died, on the 
16th of January 158+, thofe fervants found 
fhelter probably from fome other peer, who 
like him, was ambitious of giving and re- 
ceiving the pleafures of the ftage. | 

In 1575, appeared at the head of the Earl 
of Warwick’s company, Laurence Dutton, 
and. John Dutton, who, as they did not 
diftinguith themfelves, cannot be much diftin~ 
guifhed by the hiftorian of the theatre. 

In 1575, the Lord Chamberlain had a 
company of acting fervants; whether William 
Elderton, and Richard Mouncafter, were then 
the leaders of it, is uncertain: But, Shak{peare 
was, certainly, admitted into this company, 
which he has immortalized more by his 
dramas, than by his acting. In 1597, John 
Heminges, and Thomas (vy) Pope, were at the 
| head 


(y) THoMAs Pope, who is faid to have played the pareé 
of a clown, died before the year 1600, adds Mr, Malone. 
[Shak. vol. i. partii, p.198.] Yet, Pope made his will, 
which may be feen in the-Prerogative-office, on the 22d of 

Coa July 
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head of the Lord Chamberlain’s fervants, who 
were afterwards retained by King James; and 
long ftood the foremoft, for the regularity of 
their eftablifhment, and the excellency of their 
plays. , 

In 1576, the Earl of Suffex had a theatri- 
cal company, which began to act at The Rofe, 
on the 27th of December 1593; yet, never 
rofe to diftinguifhed eminence. 

In, 35775 lord Howard had dramatic fer- 
yvants, who, as they did not diftinguifh them- 
felves, have not been remembered by others. 


July 1603; and which was proved~on the 43th of Fe- 
bruary 1603. He devifed his fhares in the Curtain, and the 
Globe to Thomas Bromley, who had been theretofore bap- 
tized, in St. Andrew's, Underjhaft. [Thomas Bromlie was 
baptized, fays the regifter, which mentions the baptifm of 
ro other Thomas Bromlie, on the 28th of Auguft 1602. ] 
He bequeathed his wearing apparel, and his arms, to Robert 
Gough, the player, who had, probably, been his apprentice, 
or fervant, and to John Edmans. Pope bequeathed three 
pounds to the poor of the parifh of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
where he lived, and £. 20, for his funeral expences, and a 
monument, inthe church of that parifh, whereinhe was buried, 
by his own direction ; yet his burial is not recorded in the 
parifh-regifter. He left {100 to Sufan Gafcoigne, whom 
he had educated. He devifed feveral houfes on the Bank- 


fide to his brother, John Pope, and left handfome legacies to 


his mother. He was plainly a man of property ; who {poke 
familiarly, in his will, of his plate, and diamond-rings, which 
the players generally affected to poilefs. 


In 
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In 1578, the Earl of Effex had a company 
of players, who probably finifhed their ca- 
reer, when he paid the penalty of his treafon, 
in 1601. 

In 1579, Lord Strange had a company of 
tumblers, who, at times, entertained the 
Queen with feats of adfivity ; and who began 
to play at The Rofe, under the management of 
Philip Henflow, on the 1gth of February, 
I5gi; yet, were never otherwife diftinguifh- 
ed, than like the frrutting player, whofe conceit 
lay in bis hamftring. 

In 1579, the Earl of Darby entertained a 
company of comedians, which had at its 
head, in 1599, Robert Brown, to whom Wil- 
liam Slye devifed, in 1608, his fhare in the 
Globe. 

In 1585, the Queen had certainly a com- 
pany of players, which is faid, without fuf- 
ficient authority, to have been formed, by the 
advice of Walfingham, in 1581. The earlieft 
payment, which appears to have been made to 
the Queen’s company, was iffued.on the 6th of 
March 1585. And, in March 1589-90, John 
Dutton, who was one of Lord Warwick’s 
company, and Jehn Lanham, who belonged 
to Lord Leicefter’s, appear to have been at 
the head of Elizabeth’s company, which mutt 
be diftinguifhed from the ancient eftablifh- 

CoCKs ment 
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ment of the houfehold, that received a falary 
at the Exchequer, without performing any 

\ duty at court. 

\ In 1691, the Lord Admiral, had a company 
of comedians, who began to act at The Rofe, 
on the 14th of May, 1594. and who had at 
its head, in 1598, Robert Shaw, and Thomas 
Downton. Connected with them, in the ma-~ 

nagement, and concerns, of the company, were 
Philip Henflow, and Edward Allen; two 
perfons, who are better known, and will be 
longer remeinbered, in the theatrical world (z). 


At 


(z) Philip Henflow was illiterate himfelf; yet, as he was. 
the protector of Drayton and Dekker, of Ben Johnfon and 
Maffinger, will never be forgotten in the annals of the ftage. 
He rofe from a low origin by prudent conduct. He married 
Agnes Woodward, widow, by whom he had no ifiue; at 
leaft none, who furvived him. It was, by this marriage, that 
he became connected with Edward Allen, the celebrated 
comedian ; who married, on the 22d October, 1592, Joan 
Woodward, the daughter of Henflow’s wife. About that 
epoch, he conneéted himfelf with the ftage. He was the 
proprietor of Lhe Roje theatre, on the Bankfide.: Here, 
the Lord Strange’s company, the Lord Nottingham’s com- 
pany, and the Lord Pembroke’s company, ufed to play, un- 
der his prudent management. He became a proprietor of 
the bear-garden. He was a veftryman of St. Saviour’s pa- 
rifh, Southwark; where he lived, and died. Henflow had 
the honour, with other refpectable parifhioners, to be one of 
the patentees, to whom King James granted his charter, in 
favour of St. Saviour’s. He made_his will, on the 1ft of 


5 January 


Sean a : 2 . i oo 
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At the acceflion of King James, the theatrical 
fervants of the Lord Admiral had the honour 


January 1615; leaving his wife Agnes, his executrix, and 
his fon Mr. Edward Allen, Efq. one of the overfeers of it. 
This fa& explains how the account books of Henflow, 
which have iiluftrated fo many obfcure points, in theatrical 
matters, came to Dulwich college. He appears from his 
will, which may be feen in the prerogative-office, to have 
had, at the time of making it, no connection with playhoufesy 
plays, or players, He devifed the reverfion of the Boar’s- 
head, and the Bear-garden, to his godfon Philip Henflow, the 
fon of his brother William; nor did he forget his brothet 
John, a waterman. ‘The teftator was buried, as appears 
from the regifter, in the chancel of St. Saviour’s church, 
on the roth of January 1633. 

Edward Allen was bornin 1566; and died in 1626, after 
an aétive life of uncommon celebrity, which has furnifhed 
ample matter for biographers to detail. Though he wasa 
younger man than Shakfpeare, he became diftinguifhed, as an 
actor, when that poet’s dramas began to illumine the ftage. 
From the epoch of his marriage, in 1592, he probably re- 
fided on The Bankfide. Yet, he built The Fortune play- 
houfe, near Golden-lane, in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in the 
year 1600. On the ad of March 1602, Allen was chofen 
a veftryman of St. Saviour’s; as Henflow was already of 
the fame parith truft. He retired from the ftage foon after 
the death of Henflow in January 1643. In 1619, he found- 
ed Dulwich college. He lived on till November 1626, in 
the fame courfe of prudent refpeCtability; perfecting that 
great act of his life; vifiting the good; and receiving the 
vifits of the great. In the courfe of my theatrical refearches, 
Lhave often obferved, that charity is the laft act of a player. 


Cc 4 to 
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to be taken into the fervice of Henry-Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales (a). 

In 1592, the Earl of Hertford entertained 
a company of theatrical fervants, who have 
left few materials for the theatrical remem- 
brancer. 

In 1593, the Earl of Pembroke fheltered, 
in the fame manner, under his protection, a 
company of perfons, who equally made a pro- 
feffion of acting, as a mode of livelihood, and 
who were more defirous of profit, than emu- 
lous of praife. This company began to play 
at The Rofe, on the 28th of OGober 1600. 

The Earl of Worcefter had alfo a company 
of theatrical fervants, who, at the acceffion 
of King James, had the honour to be en- 
tertained by Queen Anne, in the fame ca- 
pacity. 

Thus, we fee, in this flight enumeration, 
fifteen diftiné companies of players ; who, 
during the protracted reign of Elizabeth, and 


(2) “ We may learn from Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, 
appx. p. 455, the names of his players : 


‘Thomas Towne Anthony Jeffes 
Thomas Downton Edward Colbrande 
William Byrde William Parre 
Samuel Rowley Richard Pryone 
Edward Jubye William Stratford 
Charles Mafiye Francis Grace 


Humphrey Jeffes John Shanke, 
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in the time of Shakfpeare, fucceffively gained a 


feanty fubfiftence, by /a/czvious pleafing. The 


demife of the Queen brought along with it the 
diffolution of thofe companies, as retainers to 
the great: And, we fhali find, that the. accef- 
fion of King James gave rife to a theatric 
policy, of a different kind. The aé& of (d) 
parliament, which took away from private 
perfons the privilege of licenfing players, or 
of protecting ftrolling actors, from the penal- 
ties of vagrancy, put an end for ever to the 
{cenic fyftem of prior times. 

This. fubject, though curious, has hither- 
to remained. very ob{cure. Materials for, il- 
luftration were wanting, while /e/f-fuficiency 
affumed the pen of hiftery. A laudable curi- 
ofity {till requires additional! information, which 
can only be furnifhed, by the communication 
of new notices, in a diftin@ arrangement. 
This, I have endeavoured to perform, by 
compiling @ chronological feries of the feveral 
payments, which were made, from time to time, 
by Elizabeth’s orders, to thofe various com-~ 
panies, for their refpective exhibitions: And, 
this chronological fertes, I have fubjoined. in 
the marginal note; becaufe it will {how more 
clearly, than has yet been done, in which 


(4) x Jas. 1. ch. vii, 
company 
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company Elizabeth ofteneft “took delight ;” 
on what days fhe enjoyed this recreation ; and 
what fhe gave for each day’s enjoyment ; 
whether that delight was comniunicated, by 
the adting of the players, the feats of the tum~ 
blers, or the groffer {ports of the bear- 
garden (c). 

While 


(c) A CHRONOLOGICAL SERIES of Queen Elizabeth’s 
payments, for plays acted before her: {From the council- 
reg". | 
On the roth January 1563, to Lord Dudley’s 

players, for a play, prefented before her 
this Chriftmas - - - - - - £6 13 
18th Januury 1564, to the Earl of War- 
wick’s players for two plays, prefented 
before her laft Chriftmas - -. - 13 6 8 
12th January 15735 to Lawrence Dutton, and 
his fellows, fervants to Sir Robert Lane 
Knight, for, prefenting a play before her 
on laft St. Stephen’s day, at night - 613 4 
agth February £573,to Lawrence Dutton, and 
his fellows, for prefenting a play before 
heron Shrove Sunday, at night - - 13 6 68. 
oth January 1573, to the Earl of Leicefter’s 
players for two plays, prefented before 


> 


her esther << Piss See eee 6 8 
And by way of her Majeity’s reward for 
their charges; Gte.\\ 07 ae on C4004 


xoth January 1572, for two plays prefented 
before her this Chriftmas, viz. 
To Lord Clinton’s men - 6413 4 
To William Elderton’s - 613 4 
On 
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While the actors were chiefly children ; 
and while the theatrical companies were no-~ 
blemen’s 


On the 22d February 157%, to the Earl of Lei- 
cefter’s players, for prefenting a play 
before her the 21ftinftant - - £.613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 3 6 8 
18th March 1573, to Richard Mouncafter for 
two plays prefented before her on Can- 
diemas-day, and Shrove-tuefday laft 
20 marks. 
And further for his charges - 20 marks. 
29th December 1575, to the Earl of Lei- 
cefter’s players, for prefenting a play 
before her, on €andlemas-day at night 10 —- — 
ad January 157%, tothe Earl of Warwick’s 
players, for prefenting two plays before 
her, on St. Stephen’s day, and New 
year’s day laft, at might - = - 20 =~ == 
7th January 1573, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players, for a play prefented before 
her, on Candlemas day, at night - 10 —~ === 
xith March 157%, to Richard Mouncafter, 
for prefenting a play before her, on 


Shrove Sunday laft - - - - = 10 —— 
rith March 1573, to Lawrence Dutton and 


John Dutton, fervants to the Earl of 
Warwick, for prefenting a play before 
her, on Shrove Monday laft - .- “10 — — 
2oth January 157%, for two plays prefented 
before her, in the Chriftmas holydays 
lait, Wiz 
To the Earl of Warwick’s players 613 4 
To the Earl of Leicefter’s players 613 4 
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blemen’s fervants; the theatres, on which they 
prefented their interludes, and difplayed their 
various 


And to each of them by way of her Majefty’s 
reward f.10 - - - - = {£.20 — = 
Qn the 3d February 157$, tothe Earl of Sufiex’s 
players, for a play prefented before her, 
on Candlemas-day laft - - - - 613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 10 — — 
20th February 1575, for two plays prefented 
before her, on Shrove Sunday, and 
Monday laft ; viz. 
To the Earl of Warwick’s players 6 12 
To the Lord Chamberlain’s players 613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward, to each 
of them—5 marks. 
gth January 1572, to the Earl of Leicefter’s 
fervants, for a play prefented before ker, 
in the Chriftmas holydays - - - 61 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 3 
gth January 1577, to Lord Howard’s fer- 
vants, for a play prefented before her 6 17 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 3 
14th March 1572, to the Lord Chamber- 
Jain’s players, for a play on Candlemas- 
day laff - - = = - = = = 10 == am 


= 


[enke) 
SO > 


16th January 1573, for four plays, prefented 
’ before her Majetty, viz. 
. One by the Lord Chamberlain’s players. 
Two by the Earl of Leicefter’s players. 
One by the Earl of Warwick’s players. 
13th March 1572, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players, for a play prefented he- 
fore her, on Shrove-tuefday - - - 613 4 
And 


oe 
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various powers of performance, could not have 
been very large, or commodious. When 


Queen 


And by way of her Majefty’s reward - £.3 6 8 
On the 13th March 157%, to the Karl of Warwick’s 
players, for a play prefented before her, 


on Shrove Sunday - - - - = 613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward = - 3 6 8 i 
18th March 1573, to the Earl of Warwick’s ; 
players, for a play that fhould have been : 
played on Candlemas-day laft - - 613 4 : 


25th January 1572; for four plays prefented 
before her, including the reward to each 
_of them. viz. 
To the Lord Chamberlain’s players 10 — 
To the Earl of Leicefter’s players 10 — 
ie 
To the Earl of Warwick’s players 10 — 
‘To the Lord Straunge’s tumblers 19 == === 
23d February 157 2,, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players, for a play prefented before 
Sd tah piay'] 
her, on Candlemas-day laft - - - 61 
) y 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 3 6 8 
23d February 157 °, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players, for prefenting a play be- 
fore her, on Shrove-tuefdaylaft - - 6 12 
) y 3 


And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 3 6 8 
23d February 157°, to the Earl of Darby’s 

players, for a play prefented before her, 

on Sunday the r4th inftant - - - 613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 3 6 8 


30th January 1582, to Ralph Bowes, mafter 
of her Majefty’s game of Paris garden, 
for bringing the faid game before her, 
on St. John’s-day, at Chriftmas laft - 5 — — 
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Queen Elizabeth did her beft, to entertain the 


French ambaflador, with her ¢ay/lors, payntors, 
Jilkwemen, 


On the 20th January 1589, for three plays, prefent- 
ed before her, viz. 
Tothe Earl of Suffex’s men fora play 
on St. John’s day at night - {.10 —— 
To the Earl of Leicefter’s fervants 
for a play on St. Stephen’s day - 10 — — 
To. the Earl of Darby’s men for a 
play on New year’s day - - 10 —— —~ 
13th February 1582, to the Earl of Leicef- 
ter’s fervants, for a play prefented be- 
fore her, on Shrove-tuefday - -,- € 13 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward -1- 3 6 8 
13th February 158%, to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s fervants; for a play prefented be- 
fore her, on Candlemas day lat - - 6 13 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 3 6 8 
ad July 1581, to Edward Bowes, the 
mafter of her Majefty’s game of Paris 
garden, for two reprefentations of the 
faid game before her, at Whitehall, on 
the 23d of April, and sft of Maylaft 10 — — 
aif January 1582, to Edward Bowes, mafter 
of her Majefty’s game of Paris garden, 
for prefenting the faid game before her, 
at Weftminfter, the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 
laft day of December += - - - 20 eee 
ai1ft January 1582, to the Lord Strange’s 
fervants, for fundry feats of activity, 
fhewed before her, on Childermas day 


lat = = 3 me me et ae Se 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - = 5 —= — 
On 
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fikwemen, and drappars, “to garnifh the old 
«< garments to make them feme frefh againe ;” 


and 


On the 6th March 158,to her Majefty’s players for 
a play prefented before her; on Shrove 
Sunday - - - - = - - £.10 —~ = 
4th Match'1582, to her Majefty’s players, " 
for three plays prefented before her, at 
Chriftmas and Shrovetide - - = 20 == — 
27th February 1585, to the Lord Admiral’s 
players, for two interludes, prefented be- 
fore her Majefty, on the Sunday after 
Chriftmas day, and Shrove Sunday laft 20 —= = 
i6th March 1585, to her Majefty’s players, 
for two interludes prefented before her, 
on St, Stephen’s day, and Shrove Sunday 20 == =. 
roth March 158.3, to the Lord Admiral’s 
fervants, for certain feats of activity, 
fhewed before her, on the 23 Decem- 


ber lait ae eS me = 6 TQ A 
Alfo for a play prefented before her, on 
Shrove-tuefday laft - - - = = 613 4 


And by way ofher Majefty’sreward - - 613 4 
15th March 158,%,, to foha Dutton and Fohn 

Lauhbon [ Lanhem] two of the Queen’s 

players, for two interludes, fhewed be- 

fore her, on St. Stephen’s day, and 

Shrove Sunday laft - = = = - 20 —m me 
5th March 1592, to her Majefty’s: players 

for four interludes prefented before her, 

on St. Stephen’s day, Sunday after New- 

year’s day, I'welfth day, and Shrove 

MAA Bien a Meine ee 20 13 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 13 6 8 
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a WUD and with all her houfes, and clouds, and hills, 
; \ | and other devices, fhe appears neither to have 
i aN made 


a On the 5th March 159$, to the faid players, for 
if fhewing an interlude before her, on 
i New Year’s day laft - - - £.6 13 4 
i And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 3 6 8 
: De tothe Lord Admiral’s fervants, for two 
\ i plays, prefented before her, on St. John’s 
Wa day, and Shrove-tuefday laft - - 13 6 8 
aii ld And by way of her Majefty’s reward - - 613 4 
4 20th February 1591, to the Earl of Hertford’s 
Va fervants, for a play prefented before her, 
i | on ‘Twelfth night laft. - --. - -\ 10 —— 
WA D° to Lord Strange’s fervants, for fix plays, 
prefented before her, at Whitehall—viz. 
AG al —St. John’s Day; Innocents Day; 
meet | | New. Year’s, Day; Sunday after 
Hn es | Twelfth Day; Shrove Sunday; and 
Shrove Tuefday - - - - - 40 —— 
an | And by way of her Majefty’s aah - 20 — —~ 
(iy Heth De to the Earl of Suffex’s fervants, for a 
| | | play prefented before her, on Sunday 
B f after New Year’s day, the 2d of Janu- 
a | ary laft - - - - mic RELY es cme 
' Ny 27th February 1593, to her Majefty’ s play- 
mh ers for a play prefented by them be- 
fore her, on St. Stephen’s day laft - 10 — — 
7th March 1592, to Lord Strange’s fervants | 
for three plays prefented before her Ma- 
im | jefty at Hampton-court, viz. St. John’s 
| Rae | Night; New Year’s Eve; and New » 
Pe a pears days) y=) en Be aS) 
| f an And by way of her Majefty’s i - 10 — — 
J : xith March 1593, to the Earl of Pembroke’s 
fervants 


. +e - pt PR rete SIT et 
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made any fplendid fhow, nor furnithed any. 
adequate accommodations. ‘The children of 
St. 


fervants, for two plays prefented before 
her Majefty at court, viz. on St. John’s 
day, atnight, andT welfthday,atnightf.13 6 § 
And, by way of her Majefty’sreward - 613 4 
Onthe 27th November 1597, to John Hemings and 
Thomas Pope, fervants to the Lord 
Chamberlain, for fix interludes, prefent- 
ed before her Majefty, in the Chriftmas 
holydays Jaft - -..+.= - - 40—— 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 20 — —» 
3d December 1598, to John Hemings and 
Thomas Pope, fervants to the ‘Lord 
Chamberlain, for four interludes, pre- 


fented before her Majefty - - - 2653 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - 13 6 8 
De .to Robert Shaw, and Thomas Downton, 

fervants of the Earl of Nottingham, for 

two plays prefented before her - - 13 6 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward = 613 & 


18th February 15-22,, to John Hemings, for 
three interludes, fhewed before her, by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s fervants, viz. on 
St. Stephen’s day, at night, Twelfth day 
atnight; and Shrove Sunday, atnight 20 — — 


And by way of her Majefty’s reward © - 16 — — 
Ie to Foba Shawe for two plays prefented 


before her, by the Lord Admiral’s fer- 

vants, on St. John’s day;-and New 
Year’sday - = = «© = & = 20marks. 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward - £.6 13 4 

D° to Robert Browne, for a play prefented 
Dd before 
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t. Paul’s probably exhibited their paftimes in 
the hall of their own fchool-houfe. The 
regular companies had only the public inns, 
within the city of London, where they could 
pleafe by acting, and obtain their fubfiftence 
by pleafing. 

The year 1570 has been marked, by our the- 
atrical hiftorians, as the probable epoch, of the 
firft ereGtion of regular playhoufes. As early as 
the year 1576, there certainly exifted a build- 
ing, which was appropriated to {cenic repre- 
fentations, and was emphatically called THE 
TureatTre. It was probably fituated in the 
Blackfriers, without the Lord Mayor’s jurif- 
diGtion (d). Before the year 1583, theatres 


and 


before her, by the Earl of Darby's fer- 
. vants, on Shrove-tucfday, at night  - 613 4 
And by way of her Majefty’s reward 5 marks. 
rth March 1600-1, to John Hemings, for 
three interludes, prefented by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s fervants, at Chriftmas 
laft vine: .*khei) Ow) ee eee 


(d) The privy council on the ift of Auguft 1577, wrote to 
Tord Wentworth, to the Matter of the. Rolls, and the Lieu- 
tepant of the Tower, that for avoiding the ficknefs from 
“¢ the heat of the weather, they take immediate order, as the 
« Jyord Mayor had done within the city, that fuch players as 
« do ufe to play without the city, within that county [ Mid- 

“ dlefex } 


SO 
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and-curtaines were familiarly known, and pu- 
eH y reprobated, . as Venus palaces (e). 
re the year 1586, there was a peyoule 
at ooeeadiaga in the county of Surrey, 
which was denominated the Theatre( f). The 
paflion for theatrical reprefentations was, .at 
that time, become exceflive; as we may rer 
indeed, from Stubds’s Anatomy of Abufes, : 
there were managers, who ende mee to 
gratify the popular paffion for {cenic amufe- 
ment, by erecting t nears: But, it is not eafy 


2is 


to calculate the number of playho fes, in thofe 
days, nor to afcerta F, their as It feems, 


q 
i 


however, certain, that, while the beams of 


“ dlefex] as the 4 Theatre, and fuch like, am forbear any 
«¢ more to play until Michaelmas be paft.”’ 


(e) Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abufes 1583, fign. LV. Stubbs 
immediately fubjoins, “ For proof whereof, but marke 
“ the flocking and running to theaters and curteni, daylie 
“© and hourely, night and daye, tyme and tyde, tofee playes 
“ and enterludes, aye fuch wanton geftures, fuch bawdie 
« f{peaches; fuch laughing and fleering : fuch Bae and 
“ buffing: fuch clipping and culling : fuch winkinge and 
“ olancinge of wanton eyes, and the like is ufed, as is won- 
ms derful to behold.”’-~—-We may eafily fuppofe, Stubbs: did 
not fo much defign to draw a picture, as to daub a caraca~ 


ture. 
(f) The letters of the privy council, dated the 11th of 
May 1586; direCting the theatres to be fhut up, for pre- 


venting peftilence. 
Ddz2 Shak{peare’s 
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Shakfpeare’s fun brightened the ftage, there 
were feven principal theatres in London, and 
its fuburbs: The Gdée on the Bankfide, the 
Curtain in Shoreditch, the Red-dull mt. 
John’s ftreet, and the Fortune in White-crofs 
fireet; the Theatre in Blackfriers, the Cock- 
pit in Drury-lane, and a more private play- 
houfe in Whitefriers: Add to thefe, the 
feveral theatres, which had, in the mean time, 


ae’ 


arifen in St. Saviour’s parifh from this paflion 
of the people, who laudably preferred the 
fentimental pleafure of the drama, to the 
favage entertainment of bear-baiting. 

But, this preference, which encreafed the 
number of theatres, gave offence to thole, 
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who wifhed to influence the people, in their 
religious opinions, and to direct them, ia 
their focial conduc. A violent outcry was, 
now, raifed againft the number of playhoufes. 
Complaints were repeatedly made to the (z) 


privy- 


sn Seng a ATID 
a) : 7 rT a 
adie hee a see + ‘sp oa 1D 


(c) The veftry of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where fo 
many playhoufes had been erected, thought fit to order, on 
the rgth July 1598, “ that a petition fhall be made to the 
« bodye of the councell, concerning the playhoufes in this 
« parifh ; wherein the enormities fhall be fhowed that comes 
«< thereby to the parifh ; and that in refpect thereof they 
<¢ may be difmified and put down from playing: And that 
“ ity or ij of the churchwardens &c thall prefent the caufe 

«© with 
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privy-council, of the manifold abufes, that 
had grown from the many houfes, which were 
employed in, and about London, for common 


ftage plays. Thefe complaints were, at leneth, 
fully confidered by the privy-council. The 


beth declared, that ffege-playing was -not 
il in itfelf. ‘They diftinguifhed between the 
bit and the abufe, of falutary recreations, in 
well governed fate. And they determined, 
as her Majeftic fometimes took de light in 
“ feemg, and hearing the ftage plays,” to 
rege aa the ftage, by reducing the number 


fom 


~ 


of theatres, and increafing their utefulne(s. 
For thefe ends, the privy-council, who did 
not diftruft their own power, iflued, on the 
22d of June 1600, an order “ for the reftraint 
“ of the immoderate ufe of playhoufes,”’ 


wife men, who compofed the councils of Eh- 


% 


«“ with acolletor of the Borough-fide, and another of the 
“© Banktide.”’ ae the playhoufes were not put down, the 
fame veftry tried to derive a profit from them, by tything 
them; and on the 28th of March 1600: “ It was ordered, 
“ that the churchwardens fhall talk with the players for 
«¢ tithes for their playhoufes, and for the reft of the new 
“ tanne houfes, near thereabouts within the liberty of te 
“© Clinke, and for money for the poore according to the order 
“ taken before my Lords of Canterbury, London, and Mr 
“ of the Revels.” [Thefe curious extracts were copied 
from the parifh-regifter. ] 


|B ee one which 
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which, as it does honour to their wifdom, and 
is curious in itfelf, I have fubjoined in a mar- 
ginal note (4). 


In 


(b) An order of the privy-council for the reftraint of the 
number of playhoufes. [From the council-regifter of the 
22d of June 1600. | 

“© Whereas divers complaints have been heretofore 
made unto the Lords and others of her Majefty’s privy- 
council, of the manifold abufes and diforders that have grown 
and do continue by occafion of many houfes, ereéted, and 
employed in, and gbout, the city of London, for common 
ftage plays: And now very lately by reafon of fome com- 
plaints exhibited by fundry perfons againft the building of the 
like houfe-in or near Golding-lane, by one Edward Allen, 
a fervant of the right honble the Lord Admiral, the matter 
as well in generalty touching all the fatd houfes for ftage 
plays, and the ufe of playing, as in particular, concerning the 
{aid houfe now in hand to be built in or near Golding-lane, 
hath been brought into queftion and confultation among 
their Lordthips.. Forafmuch as it’is manifeftly known, and 
granted that the multitude of the faid houfes, and the mif- 
government of them, hath been and is daily oceafion, of the 
idle, riotous, and diffolute living of great numbers of people, 
that leaving all fuch honeft and painful courfe of life as they 
fhould follow, do meet and aflemble there, and of many par- 
ticular abufes and diforders that do thereupon enfue. And 
yet neverthelefs it is confidered that the ufe and exercife of 
fuch plays (not being evil in itfelf) may with a good order 
and moderation, be fuffered in a well-governed ftate: And 
that her Majefty being pleafed fometimes to take delight 
and recreation in the fight and hearing of them, fome order 
is fit to be taken, for the allowance and maintenance of fuch 


perfons 
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In this theatrical edict of the privy-council, 
we fee the wifdom of Elizabeth’s minifters. 


They 


pki as are thought meeteft in that kind to yield her Ma- 
jefty recreation and delight, and confequently of the heufes 
that muft Pine for publick playing to keep them in exercife, 
To the end therefore that both the great abufes of the plays 
and playing-houfes may be redrefled, and yet the aforefaid 
ufe and moderation of them retained; he Lords and the 
reft of her Majefty’s privy-council, with one and full con- 
fent have ordered in manner and form as followeth :— 
Firft—T hat there thal] be about the city two houfes and 
no more, allowed to ferve for the ufe of the common ftage 
plays ; of the which houfes, one fhall be in Surrey, in that 
place which is commonly called the Bank/ide or thereabouts, 
and the other in Middlefex.k—And for as much as their 
Lordfhips have been informed by Edmund Tilney Efq'. her 
Majefty’s feryant, and Mafter of the Revels, that the houfe 
now in hand to be built by the faid Edward Allen, is not 
intended to increafe the number of the playhoufes but to be 
inftead of another (namely the Curtain) which is either to 
be ruined, and plucked down, or to be put to fome other. 
eood ufe, as alfo that the fituation thereof is meet and con- 
venient for that purpofe 5 It is likewife ordered, that the 
faid houfe of Allen fhall be allowed to be one of the two 
houfes, and nam ely for the houfe to be allowed in Middlefex 
for the company of players belongi ing to the Lord Admiral, 
fo as the houfe called the ene te (as it is pretended) 
either ruinated, or applied to fome other good ufe. And for 
the other houfe to be allowed on Surrey fide, whereas their 
Lordthips are pleafed to permit, to the company of players, 
that fhall play there, to make their own choice, which they 
will have, of divers houfes that are there, choofing one of 
them and nomore. And the faid company of players, being 
Dd4 | the 


a 09 
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They allowed zhe ufe of theatres, but endea- 
voured, by corrective regulations, to prevent 
the abufes of them; acknowledging, in the 


the fervants of the Lord Chamberlain that are to play there, 
have made choice, of the houfe called Fhe Grose; it is 
ordered, that the faid houfe and none other fhall be there 
allowed: And efpecially it is forbidden that any ftage plays 
fhall be played (as fometimes they have been) in any com- 
mon inn for publick aflembly in or near about the city. 

Secondly—-Forafmuch as thefe {tage plays, by the mulatude 
of houfes and company of players have been fo frequent 
not ferving for recreation, but inviting and calling the peo- 
ple daily from their trade and work to mifpend their time, - 
It is likewife ordered, that the two feveral companies of 
players affigned unto the two houfes allowed, may play each 
of them in their feveral houfe twice a week, and no oftenex ; 
and efpecially they fhall refrain to play on the Sabbath-day, 
upon pain of imprifonment and further penalty: And that 
they fhall forbear altogether in the time of Lent, and like- 
wife at fuch time and times as any extraordinary ficknefs 
or infection of difeafe fhall appear to be in or about the city. 

Thirdly—-Becaufe the orders will be of little force and effect 
unlefg they be duly put in execution, by thofe unto whom it 
appertaineth to fee them executed: It is ordered that feveral 
copies of thefe orders fhall be fent to the Lord Mayor of 
London, and to the juftices of the peace of the counties of 
Middlefex, and Surrey, and that letters fhall be written unto 
them from their Lordfhips, ftriCtly charging them to fee to 
the execution of the fame, as well by committing to prifon 
any owners of playhoufes, and players, as fhall difobey and 
refift thefe orders, as by any other good and lawful means 
that, in their difcretion they fhall find expedient, and to cer- 
tify their Lord{hips from time to time as they fhall fee caufe 
of their proceedings herein.” 
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language of John Taylor, the water-poet : 
« For, plays are good, or bad, as they are us’d; 
« And, bef inventions often are abus’d.” 

For all the ialutary purpoles of honeft recrea- 
tion, they deemed two playhoufes fufficient ; 
one in Middlefex, which was to be T4e For- 
tune; and one in Surrey, to be The Globe : 
And, forefecing that thofe regulations would 
be of little effeét, without enforcement, either 
for enjoying the ufe, or correcting the abufe, 
of many playhoufes, the privy-council wrote 
letters from Greenwich, on the 22d of June 
1600, to the Lord Mayor of London, and to 
the juftices of Middlefex, and of Surrey ; 
urging them, by every proper motive, to 
carry thofe wife regulations into effectual exe- 
cution (7). Owing to whatever caufe, whe- 
ther want of authority, in the magiftrates, or 
want of inclination in the men, thefe orders 
of the privy-council were not executed. The 
diforders of the playhoufes rather increafed, 
than diminifhed. The mayor, and aldermen 
of London, felt the grievance, without being 
able to apply the remedy: For, they were 
neither urged, by the clamour of the multi- 
tude, nor fupported, by the voice of the peo- 
ple ; who now relifhed theatrical amufements, 


(7) Council-regifter of the 22d June 1600. 


4 
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as they were better accommodated, in the 
many new playhoufes, and better gratified by 
the reprefentation of Shakfpeare’s dramas. 
The privy-council did not fo much partake 
of the fcenic enthufiafn of the peonle, as 
they viewed the popular concourfe to fcenic 
reprefentations, in the light of a politica 
diforder ; which, having increafed under re- 
{traint, required correction, rather than coun- 
tenance. In this fpirit, they wrote a ftronger 
Jetter to the Lord Mayor, and aldermen, of 
London, on the 31ft of December 1601 ; 
reprehending pait neglects, and requiring fu- 
ture compliance with the former orders (/). 


The 


(7) The following is a tranfcript of the letter to the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, from the council-regifter of the 31ft 
of December 1601: 

“ We have received a letter from you, renewing a 
complaint of the great abufe and diforder within and about 
the city of London, by reafon of the multitude of playhoufes, 
and the inordinate refort and concourfe of diffolute and idle 
people daily unto publick ftage plays; for the which in- 
formation, as wee do commend your Lordfhip. becaufe it 
betckeneth your care and defire to reform the diforders of 
the city ; So wee mutt let you know, that we did much ra- 
ther expect to underftand that our order (fet down and pre- 
fertbed about a year and a half fince for reformation of the 
faid diforders upon the like complaint at that time) had been 
duly executed, than to find the fame diforders and abufes fo 
much increafed as they are, The blame whereof, as we 

cannot 
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The privy-council, on the fame day, wrote, 
with a fharper pen, to the juftices of Middle- 
fex, and Surrey, letters of reproof, rather than 
directions, in thefe energetic terms: ‘* It is 
in vain for us to take knowledge of great 


cannot but impute in great part to the juftices of the peace 
or fome of them in the counties of Middlefex, and Surrey, 
who had fpecial direction and charge from us to fee our faid 
order executed, for the confines of the city, wherein the 
moft part of thofe playhoufes are fituate : So wee do with 
that it might appear unto us, that any thing hath been en- 
deavoured by the predeceffor of you the Lord Mayor, and 
by you the aldermen, for the redrefs of the faid enormities, 
and for obfervation and execution of our faid order within the 
city: We do therefore once again renew hereby our di- 
reGtion unto you, (as we have done by our letters to the 
juttices of Middlefex, and Surrey) concerning the obfervation 
of our former order, which wee do pray and require you to 
caufe duly and diligently to be put in execution for all points 
thereof, and efpecially for the exprefs and ftreight prohi- 
bition of any more playhoufes, than thofe two that are men- 
tioned and allowed in the faid order: Charging and ftraitly 
commanding all fuch perfons as are the owners of any the 
houfes ufed for ftage plays within the city, not to permit 
any more public plays to be ufed, exercifed, or fhowed from 
henceforth in their faid boufes: and to take bonds of them 
(if you fhall find it needful) for the performance thereof, or 
if they fhall efufe to enter into bonds, or to obferve our 
faid order, then to commit them to prifon, untill they ihall 
conform themfelves thereunto: And fo praying you, as 
yourfelfdo make the complaint, and find the enormity, fo to 
apply your beft endeavour to the remedy of the abufe.”’ 


abufes, 
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abufes, and to give order for redreis, if our 
directions find no better execution, than if 
feemeth they do; and we mufi.needs unpute 
the blaine thereof to you, the juiiices or peace, 
that are put im truit to fee ae performed ; 


a ae an oe en oes 
whereof we may give you 2 plain. .mitance in 
Pa & 


al 4 ” ~ LL i +> A ~+ m rat § 44 ree f 
the great abufe continued, or rather mereafed, 
. A A Stee Boe pies Be fe oye ee } 
in the multitude of playhoufes, and ftage plays, 


in, and about, the Ry of Lendon (2). 

In thofe proceedings, for reftraiming the 
number of playhoufes, and checking the po- 
pular concourfe to fcenic entertainments, a 
difcerning eye may perceive, that ftage plays, 
rather than the Enghth ftage in general had 
rifen to great, though not to the greateft 
folendour. At the demife of Elizabeth, Shak- 
fpeare had produced two and twenty of ‘his 
immortal dramas. The commiffion, which 
Elizabeth eftablithed, in 1589, for revifing 
plays, before Shak{peare’s appearance, as a dra- 
matift, had an obvious tendency to form the 
chaftity of his mufe ; as the chattity of Shak- 
fpeare’s mule had the fame. tendency to reform 
the popular tafte. To this pure fource of re- 
finement, and of pleafure, we may trace the 
popular paflion for theatrical reprefentations, 
which the minifters of Elizabeth regarded as 

(4) Council-regifter of that date. 


I a diforder, 
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a> 


4 diforder, requiring neceflary reform. ‘The 


concourfe of the Loni to the playhoule 
enabled the managers 8 of them, firft, to furnith 
fimple accomm nodation, then to give greater 


convenience, and laf atty, to fuperadd orna- 
mental fplendour : This progrets of improve- 


ment, we may remark, drew {till more the 
popular refort ; while more ample re ee 
} 
i 


é a‘ pg Co Obs ~ aa 
fopplied he means of hiche: 
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the multitudes, who, at the ror O ate 


q 
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beth, found in theatrical repreientations thei 


V ] 
notices give of the flage, in England, at every 
{tep of its progr 
bited, during ever’ 


5 3 
fame lineage, its laws, its cuftoms, and its 
amufements, were, in every age, nearly alike. 


When the warlike {ports of the held were 
fafhionable among the valorous people of 
England, tournaments, and other martial 
pa{times, were the delight of the hardy inha- 
bitants of Scotland (/). When London had its 
abbot of nufrule, Edinburgh had its abdot 


(/} Arnot’s Edin. 71: Wiliam the Lion, who died in 
1212, gave to the citizens of Edinburgh a valley, on the 
road to Leith, for the fpecial purpofe of holding tournaments 
and other manly feats of arms. 
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of (7) unreafon; when the citizens of London 
amufed themfelves with the feftive feats of 
Robin Hood, the citizens of Edinburgh di- 
verted themfelves with the manly exercifes of 
Robert (n) Hude ; and while the youth of 
London} rofe in tumult, when their fports 
were reftrained, the (0) dairus of Edinburgh 
ran into infurrection, when an attempt was 
made, at the era of the Reformation, to 
fupprefs the game of Robin Hood. In Scot- 
Jand, the drama held the fame courfe, as in 
England, from rudenefs to refinement ; be- 
ginning with /er7ptural (p) MYSTERIES; 1m- 
proying with Moratities; and fimihing of 
with monarchicke TRAGEDIES (q). 


(my Arnot’s Edin. 77. In 1555, the parliament of 
Scotland pafled an aét “ Anentis Robert Hude and Abbot 
« of Un-reafon;’? whereby it was ordained, ‘¢ that in all 
“ times cummyng, na maner of perfon be chofen Robert 
«“ Hude, nor Little John, Abbot of Unreafon, Queenis of 
« May, nor otherwife, nouther in burgh, nor to Landwart.”’ 
fSkenes Actes, 1597, p.150.] Thofe fports of the field 
were furely very harmlefs, perhaps falutary : But, the ma- 
ralities, which, at that very epoch, were fet forth by Sir David 
Lyndfay, were certainly in the higheft degree obfcene, in 
their reprefentation, and immoral, in their tendency. | 

(n) Id. 

(c) Let no minute commentator remark the Scotticifm of 
that good old £xgli/h word, which is fometimes ufed by 
Shakfpeare, and Ben Johnion, 

(p) Ib. 75. (7) Lord Stirling’s Works. ' 
t 
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It was not at Edinburgh alone, that re 
Abbot of Unreafon prattifed his rufiick revelry. 
At Aberdeen, a city, noted in every age for 
hilarity, they had in very early times, an Ab- 
bot of (r) Bonne-Acorde, who gratified the 
citizens with a play; a {criptural play, or 
myftery (s). About a century after the acting 
of the myflery of the Halblude on the Wynd- 
myllbill, at Aberdeen, Sir David Lyndfay ex- 
hibited his mora/ities upon the Caftlehill, near 
Cowpar-in-Fife. The farcatm of the fatirift 


(r) “1445 April the 3oth: The council and many of 
the gild-brethren for letting and flanching of divers enor- 
“© mities done in time bygone by the abbots of the burgh 
<« called of bone acorde [propofed] that in time coming they 
«© will giue no fees to no fuch abbots; and for this inftant 
« year they will haue no fuch abbot, but that the alderman 
“ for the time and any baillie he chufes to take with (join til) 
‘© him to fupply that faute (want).’’ [MS. extracts from the 
city records of Aberdeen. ] The Abbot of Bonne Acorde 
was, however, fo agreeable to the people, that he continued 
long after to gratify theen yearly with public {ports: And, the 
fees, which were objected to, in 1445, were afterwards {et- 
tled at ten merks,a year. [City records, 7th Auguft 1486.] 


(s) On the 22d of Otober 1445, Thomas Lawfon was 
received, as a burgefs of Aberdeen, a privilege, which was 
lately granted him, when he was abbot of bonne acorde, for 
his expences laid out by him in a certain play [ludo} de fy 
haliblude apud ly Wyndmyll bill. (MS. extracts from the 
city records, which were written, in thofe times, partly in 
low Latin, and partly in Norman French, J 


Was 
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was chiefly levelled at the prelats, the monks, 
and the uns, who were exhibited, as extremely 
worthlefs: But, what mutt have been the 
coarfenefs of the barons, the dames, and the 
monarch, who could hear fuch ribaldry, with- 
out indignation, and fee fuch obicenenefs, 
without a bluth (¢). 

A reformation was, however, at hand, which 
‘is faid to have been brought forward, full as 
much by ¢he moralities of Lindfay, as by the 
fermons of Knox. The Church of Scotland, 
as it adopted its fundamental principles, from 
the religious practices of Géneva, at the fame 
time aflumed its enmity to dramatic exhibi- 
tions. It is, neverthelefs, certain, that a 
company of players performed at Perth, in 


(t) It appears from Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv. p. 300, 
as Mr. Malone has indeed remarked, that when the marriage 
of James the ivth with Margaret, the eldeft daughter of 
Henry the viith, was celebrated at Edinburgh, in 1502, 
« after dynnar a moralitie was played by the faid Mafter 
¢ Inglifhe and hys companyons, in the prefence of the King 
‘and Qwene, and then daunces were daunced.” Yet, the 
hiftorian of the ftage feems not to have adverted, that Mafter 
Inglithe, and his companyons, with menftrells of mufick,ac- 
companied Margaret from Wyndfor-cattle to Holyrood- 
houfe. [Ib. 267-280-289.] I have; however, fhown from 
the evidence of records, tne exiftence of fimilar plays, in 
Scoland, upwards of half a century before that memorable 
epoch. 


June 


es 
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June 1589. In obedience, indeed, to the act 
of the aflembly, which had been miade, in- 
(u) 1575, they applied to the confiftory of the 
chutch, for a licence ; fhewing a copy of their 
play: And, they were, accordingly; permit- 
ted to act the play, on condition, however, 
‘* that no fwearing, banning, nor any {cur- 
« rility fhall be fpoken,; which would be a 

{candal to religion, and an évil example to 
*< others (v).”’ Thus, it appears, that the 
church of Scotland adopted analogous mea- 


(~) “By the General Aflembly begun and halden at 
Edinburgh the 7th day of March 1574; 

“ Ttis thoucht meit and conclidit yat na clerk playes, co- 
“ medies or tragedies be maid of ye cannonicall Scriptures 
alfweil newas auld on Sabboth day nor wark day in time 
*‘ coming. ‘I’he contravenars hereof (if they be minifters) 
& to be fecludit fra y" function and if they be utheris to be 
© punifhit be ye difcipline of ye kirk ; and ordains an article 
“ to be given in to fick as fitts upon ye policie yat for uther 
« playes comedies tragedies and utheris profaine playes as 
« are not maid upon authentick pairtes of ye Scriptures, 
« may be confiderit before they be exponit RAGS and 
« yat they be not played upon ye Sabboth dayes.”” [From 
the MS. “ Buik of the Univerfal Kirk of Scotland quhairin 
« ye heides and Conclufiones devyfit be the minifters and 
“ commifioners of the ap kirks thairof are fpecially 
© expreflit and containit.”’] 


€ 


no 
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(»). An Account of Perth, 1796, p: 40, by the Rev. Mrs 
Scott, who quotes the old records for the facts; 
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fures to the judicious regulations of the wife 
minifters of England, at the fame epoch; by 
allowing the ufe, but preventing the abufe of 
dramatic exhibitions. As a fcholar, and a 
poet, King James admired the drama. And, 


_fome Eng oli i/h comedians coming to Edinburgh, 


in 1599, he gave them a eerie to act, though 
he thereby offended the ecclefiaftics, who 
wanted not ‘fuch provocation to difturb his 
government (w). 


(wy Archbifhop Spottifwood gives the following account of 
that tranfaction: “ In the end of the year [1599 ] happened fome 
“ new ise ars betwixt the King and the minifters of Edinburgh, 
becaufe of a company of Englifh comedians, whom the 
iCing had licenfed to play fans the burgh. The minif- 
« ters “ate offended with the liberty given them, did ex- 

claim in their fermons againft ftage-players, their unruli- 
“ nefs and immodeft behaviour; and in their feffions made 
 anact, prohibiting people to refort unto their plays, under pain 
“of the church cenfures. The King, taking this to be a 
“ difcharge of his licenfe, called the feffions Before the coun- 
“© cil, and ordained them to annul their act, and not to re- 
“¢ {train the people from going to thefe comedies: Which 
they promifed, and accordingly performed; whereof pub- 
“¢ ‘lication was made the day after, and all that pleafed per- 
« mitted to repair unto the fame, to the great offence of the 
« minifters.’’ [Fiftory of the Church of Scotland, p. 457.] 
In this account, there fem to be implied two points; that 
King James did not fend for the .Englifh comedians; and 
that there was not ty company, of Scottifh comedians, in 


Scotland, during his reign. 


yet; 
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Yet, plays and players may be confidered, 
as fightle/s fubfiances, in Scotland, during that 
age. Nor, has diligence been able to fhow in 
the Scottifh literature, any thing like a come- 
die, hiftorie, or tragedie, from the revival of 
learning, to the acceffion of King James. The 
fcurriities of Lyndfay can no more be confi= 
dered as legitimate dramas, than the /currd/ 
jefis of Skelton, “‘a fharpe fatirift, indeed,” 
fays Puttenham, “ but with more rayling and 
“* {coffery than became a poet laureat («).” 
Philotus, which, when orginally printed, in 
1603, wasentitled, ‘“* Ane verie excellent, and 
* delectabill Treatzfe,”’ was called a comedie, when 
it was republifhed, in 1612. The marriage of 
Philotus, as we fee it, in this rhapfodical cof- 
loquy, can {carce be called @ wedding mannerly 
modeft: Nor, ought we to be furprifed, that 
the church of Scotland preferred a fad funeral 
feat to the coarfe, and immodeft dialogues, 
which were prefented on the p/ayfield to an 
unenlightened people. But, Lord Stirling 
was now weaving warp, and weaving woof, the 
winding-fheet of ob{cene plays: And, the mo- 
narchicke tragedies, which mutt be allowed to 
have fentiments that fparkle, though no words 


(x) The Arte of Englith Poefie, 1589, p. 50. 
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that burn, were entitled to the honour of 
James’s acceptance, and to the higher ho-~ 
nour of Shakfpeare’s adoption. 

The hiftorian of the Englith ftage has apt- 
ly divided his fubject into three periods: 
The fr/?, from the origin of dramatic enter- 
tainments, to the appearance of Shak{peare’s 
dramas; the /econd, during the illumination 
of the fcene, by the fun of Shakfpeare ; and 
the third, from the time, that this great lumi- 
nary ceafed to give light, and heat, and ani- 
mation to the theatric world. Of the firft of 
thofe- periods, much has already been faid.; 
of the fecond, fomething remains to be added ; 
and of the laft, little need be remarked: It 
has been my conftant endeavour, as it will be 
my fubfequent practice, to add the new to the 
old, rather than to make the old feem new. 

The demife of Elizabeth gave a different 
order to the feveral parts of our theatrical ar- 
rangements. King James is faid “ to have 
« patronized the ftage with as mach warmth, 
<< as his predecefior :”’ But, after all the in- 
quiries, which. have been hitherto made, it 
has remained unknown, that a kind of. theatric 
revolution took pace, on the arrival of James 
from Scotland. While he was beftowing 
erace on every rank, he fhowed particular fa- 
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vour to the acfors(y): He accepted the Lord 
Chamberlain’s fervants, as his ons the Gueen 
retained the Earl. of Worcefter’s fervants, as 
her’s; and Prince Henry took the Earl. of 
Nottingham’s players, for his dramatic {er- 
vants. King James arrived, at the Charter- 
houfe, Rew ow: on the 7th of May. 1603; 

which may be deemed the epoch of that revo-' 
lution. On the 19th of May he granted the 
hicenfe, which was firft publifhed by Rymer, in 
1705, to his /ervants, Laurence Fletcher, 
William Shakfpeare, Richard Burbadge, Au- 
guftine Phillipes, John Hemings, Henrie Con- 
del, William Siye, Robert Armin, and their 
san pees, ‘freely to..exercife the eae of 


‘ playing comedies, t 


ragedies, hiftories, in- 
<< terludés, morals, paftorals, {tage plaies, as 
(y) There is the following paflage in Gilbert Dugdale’s 
Time Triumphant, which was printed by R. B. [Robert 
Barker] in 1604, fign’. B:— Nay; fee the bounty of our 
“© aj] kind foveraigne; not only to the indifferent of worth, 
“ and the ay of honour, did He freely deal about thefe 
“ caufes: But, to the mean gave grace ; as taking to him- 
“¢ felf the late Lord Chamberlain’s fervants, now the King’s 
“ adters; the Queen, taking to her the Earl of Waorfrer’s 
‘ fervants, that are now her ad#ers; and the Prince, their 
“‘ fonne Henry, Prince of Wales, full of hope, took to him 
« the Earl of Nottingham his fervants, who are now his ac- 
“© ters; fo that of Lord’s fervants, they are now the fervants 
© of the King, Queen, and Prince.” 
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“ well within their xow ‘wfual houfe, called 
‘© the Globe, as within-any convenient places, 
‘in any city, and univerfitie, within his 
** kingdoms, and dominions.” Ample, and 
favourable, as this licenfe was to thofe fer- 
vants, it did not give them any exclufive pri- 
vilege, which could prevent the actors of the 
Queen, or the fervants of the Prince, from 
acting fimilar plays, within his realms; though 
they were thus diftinguifhed by the royal li- 
cenfe. Of fuch players, who were ftill more 
diftinguifhed, as the original ators of Shak- 
{peare’s characters, it may gratify curiofity, to 
know a little more of the life, and end. 


——-LAURENCE FLETCHER,—— 


Of this perfonage, who now appeared, at 
the head of the King’s fervants, in the royal 
licenfe of 1603, Mr. Malone, the hiftorian of 
our ftage, has faid nothing, Fletcher was, 
probably, of St. Saviour’s Southwark, where 
feveral families of the name of Fletcher 
dwelt, as appears from the parifh regifter, 
He was placed before Shak{peare, and Richard 
Burbadge, in King James’s licenfe, as much 
perhaps by accident, as by defign. Auguf- 
tine Phillips, when he made his will, in May 
16065, Pi bea. to bis fellow, Laurence 
Fletcher, 
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Fletcher, twenty fhillings. And, dz fellow 
of Phillips, and of Shakfpeare, was buried in 
St. Saviour’s church, on the rath of Sep- 
tember 1608 (z). It does not appear, that 
he ever publifhed any work, either in profe, 
or verte. 
wows WILLIAM SHAKSPE ARE, ++ 

The great outlines of the life of this il- 

Juftrious dramatift are fufficiently known. 


¥ § 


de was born on the 23d of April 1564 ; 
and died, where he was born, on the 23d 
of April 1616. Early in life, Bare he could 
have acquired any profefflion, he became a 
hufband, and a father. Whether he ever 
moved his family to London is uncertain (a). 
At 


(z) ‘The parifh-regifter records that event in the follow- 
ing manner: “ 1608, September 12° Las buried } Lau- 
“ rence Fletcher, a wan, inthechurch.” I could not find, 
in the prerogative-office, either a will of the deceafed, or 
ény adminifiration to his eftate. 


1 


(a) Aubrey has preferved a tradition, which is extremely 
probable, that Shakfpeare ufed to travel, once a year, from 
Stratford to London, and from London to Stratford: If 
this tradition be admitted, as a fact, it would proye, with 
ftrong conviction, that he had his family at Stratford, and 
his bufinefs in London. If documents be produced to prove, 
hat one Shakfpeare, a player, refided in St. Saviour’s parith, 
Southwark, at the end of the fixteenth, or the beginning of 
the feventeenth, century, this evidence will not be conclufive 


| proof 
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At what time he firft vifited London is ftill 


more uncertain. He certainly rofe to ex- 
cellence, as a player, before the year 1591: 
And, he began to, produce thofe dramas, 
which have iateed his name, about the 
year 1591. He was celebrated, as a poet, 
in 1594: He became greatly diftinguifhed, 
as a dramatift, before the demife of Elizabeth. 
He was adopted as one of the theatrical fer- 
vants of King James: And he was placed the 
fecond, in the lift of thofe players, who were 
{pecified jin the royal licenfe of 1603. In 


proof of the fettled refidence of Shakfpeare: For, it is a 
fact, as new, as it is curious, that his brother Edmond, who 
was baptized on the 7d of May 1580, became a player at the 
Globe ; lived in St. Saviour’ s; and was buried in the church 
of that parifh: the entry in the regifter being without a 
blur; “ 1607 December 31, [was buried] Edmond Shake- 
“© fpeare, a player, in the church 5” there can be no difpute 
about the date, or the name, or the profeffion. It is remark- 
able, that the parifh clerk, who fearcely ever mentions any 
other diftinGion of the deceafed, than a man, or a woman, 
fhould, by I know not what infpica tion, have recorded Ed- 
mond Shakefpeare, as a player. There were, confequently, 
two Shak{peares, on the ftage, during the fame period ; as 
there were two Burbadges, who were alfo brothers, and who 
aéted on the fame theatre, Mr. Malone has, indeed, re- 
marked, that the burial of Edmond Shakfpeare does not 
appear in the parifh-regifter of Stratford-upon-Avon. [have 
not been able to find any notice of Edmond Shakfpeare, in 
the prerogative-ofiice. 


1605, 


hd 
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1605, Auguftine Phillips, by ‘his wil], re- 
collected Shak{peare, as his fellow, and be- 
queathed him “ a thirty fhilling piece in 
« gould,”’ as a tribute of affection. How 
Jong he acted is uncertain; although he con- 
tinued to write for the ftage till the year 1614, 
in which year, he is frid to have produced 

Twelfth-Night, his plies: play. When 
he retired from the ftage, he probably dif- 
pofed of his property in the theatre; as there 
is no fpecific bequeft of his fhare by the 
teftament, which he made on the 25th of 
March 1616, 

The w2/J of Shakfpeare has been often 
publithed, though not always, with fufiicient 
accuracy. It is not eafy to tell, who of all 
the admirers of our illuftrious dramatift, firtt 
had the curiofity to lock into his will. It 1s 
even a point of fome difficulty to afcertain 
when, nerly by whom, the will of Shak{peare 
was firft publifhed. Mr. Malone, indeed, is 


ftudious to reprobate Theobald, for publifh- 


ing it moft blunderingly. It was not pub- 
lifhed by the player-editors, in 16233 nor 
by Rowe, in 1709 3 nor by Pope, in 1725, 
or 1728 ; nor by Theobald, in 1733, or 17403 
and he died in pepe, if we may believe the 
Biographia Dramatica ; nor was it publifhed 


by 


Pj 
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by Hanmer, in 1744; nor by Warburton, in 
I747: PE it was certainly £5 gro. with 
I errors, in the Bligraphiak b) Bri- 
tannica, robe for the firft time, I believe. 
Why, then, does Mr. Malone accufe Theo- 
‘fore the event, of that 
publication, and of thofe error Ol The 
fac will fe the qin belt oe gee He 
Th aabiids hich were = publithed fastens his 


(b) Volume the fxth ; part i. 


(c) Shak. vol.i. oR Relea Mr. Malone fays, 


‘¢ that the name at the top of the margin of the firft fheet 
© was probably written ty the Pine aay a eter dates? 
(tb. 1gt. | The fact, ho wever, 1S, that this name was 


written by the entering clerk, in the prerogative-office, at 
the time; as the clerks of the prefent day aflured me ; 
pointing at the Tz [tefamenium] which is prefixed to the 
name; and fhowing the fimilarity of the hand-writing to the 
writing of the probat. It is true, as Mr. Malone fays, that 
the name of Shakfpeare is fubfcribed on the margin of the 
firft brief of the will; but, he ought to have added, what is 
plainly the fact, that the name is fubfcribed on the margin, 
at the bottom of the fheet, on the left hand corner; and was 
obvioufly there fubfcribed by the teftator for want of room 
on the right hand corner of the fheet. There is no other 
ground for Mr. Malone’s infinuation, that this fignature 
was not made by Shak{peare, except that the three fignatures 
to the will are very different in the manner, and fpelling ; 
But, all the genuine fignatures of Shak{peare are diffimilar, 
[See before the plate, which faces p, 2214.] 

) | life, 
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life, for afcertaining the truth; but, had caft 
a heedlefs eye on a fpurious edition of Theobald, 
that was printed, foon after 1763, with the 
will, which was obvioufly republifhed from 
the isseas hia with all its errors, in refpect 
to the gilt doxes, and the drown bed. The 
ghoft of Theobald might cry cut with the 
armourer, in Henry vi: “ Hang me, if ever 

I publifhed the will: My accufer is my 
 prentice; and when I did correté him for 
66 bis faiths be did vow, he would be even 
€© qith me.’ 

—— RICHARD BURBADGE.—— 
‘Ehis celebrated comedian, who was, pro- 


hel at ‘ge his sn apap was the te 
of James Burbadge, who died in February 
159;, and may be regarded as one of the 
elders of the Englifh ftage: Yet, he lived to 
enjoy one of the great tel pleafures of a pa- 
rent; to fee his fon at the head of his pro- 
feffion, and admired by the world. Richard 
Burbadge, probably, appeared on the ftage, 
as foon as he could fpeak. Inthe year 1589, 
he reprefented Gorboduc, and Tereus, in Tarle- 
ton’s Platt of the Seven Deadhe Sinns. In 
1597, Richard Burbadge played the arduous 

character 
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Character of Richard 11, for the firft time 

of its being performed. In the Cambridge 
| comedy, called Lhe Return from Parnaffus, 
which was probably written about the year 
1602, he is introduced, in his proper perfon ; 
inftructing a Cambridge {cholar how to act 
Richard 111. He performed the moft difficult 
parts in Shakfpeare’s dramas ; and was * fuch 
«© an actor,” fays Sir Richard Baker, with an 
unprophetic fpirit, “ as no age miuft ever look 
«to fee the like.’ He was an eminent part- 
ner in the Globe, and Blackfriars, theatres; 
fo that the a€tors, who performed there, were 
called Burbadge’s Company. He was appointed 
by Auguftine Phillips, in 1605, one of the 
overfeers of his will. He continued to diftin- 
euth himfelf, and to amufe the lovers of the 
drama, till March 1645, when he was carried 
off by the plague; leaving his wife Winifrid, 

pregnant with her feventh child, and executrix 

of his nuncupative will. An epitaph, which 

was written for him, though not infcribed on 


his tomb, has the following couplet : 
‘This man hathe now, (as many more can tell) 
Ended his part; and he hath acted well (@), 


—— AUGUSTINE 


(d) He was buried in the parifh of St. Leonard’s Shore- 
ditch, as the regifter has recorded, on the 16th of March 
1045, 
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——— AUGUSTINE PHILLIPS. —— 
Was placed next to Richard Burbadge, in 
the royal licenfe, of 1603. He was an au- 


thor, as well as an actor: And left behind 
him 


1635.—The fame regifter hath entered the baptifins, and bu- 
rials of his children, as follows ; and the regifter, by recording 
the truth, fhows the inaccuracy of Mr. Malone’s fae 
ment. [Shakf. vol. i. part ii. p.185.] 

Names Baptixins. Burials. 


Pe Wiehate gel bee otk ae. 16th Auguit 1607 
2. Fulia {2d January 160}/ 12th September 1608 


1 
C2 
Frances | 16th serie 1604| 19th September 1604 


Ann pi Auoutt 1607}. 
. Winifryd| roth Ogtober 1613 

6th December 1614. 
4, Sarah sth Auguit 1619 

Sarah is entered in the regifter as *¢ the daughter of Wini- 
frid’ Burbadge, widow.”—The name of ‘Julia was the 
name given by the fath phen : ‘The name of Fuliet 
was afterwards impofed i the parifh clerk, when he recorded 
the burial of the firft Julia, on the 12th of September 1608. 
— This fact proves, that Mr. Malone’s obfervation, on this 
point, is groundlefs. 

Richard Burbadge had a brother Cuthbert, who did no¢ 
rife to his epee as acomedian, but was much refpected 
asaman. He alfolived in Holywell ftreet; and was buried 
in the fame parifh, as appears by the regifter, on the 17th of 
Odtober 1636: His wife, Elizabeth, was buried in the fame 

metery, on the 1it of October 1636: And the grave- 
rtste which covered them, was removed, when the new 
ehurch of St. Leonard’s was built. “They had three children: 
James, who was buried, in the fame parifh, on the 15th of 
July 1597; Walter, who was baptized, on the 22d of June 
15953 


Hos > wo 


t4th O€tober. 1616 
isth Auguft 1615 
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him fome ludicrous rhimes, which were en- 
rs’ books, in 1593, and 


were entitled, The Sige of the Shippers. In 
arleton’s Platt of The Seven deadlie Sinas, 


tered in the Station 


Phillips reprefented the effeminate Sardana- 


palus, in the year 1509. He is fuppofed to 
have reprefented characters in low life, with 
Kempe, and Armine, rather than royal perfon- 
ages, with Burbadge. Whatever he were, in 
the theatre, he certainly was a refpectable 
man, in the world. He amafied confiderable 
property by his prudence. And he died 
at Mortlake, in Surrey, in May 1605 ; 
and was buried, by his dying requeft, in the 
chancel of the church of that parifh; leaving 
his wife, Ann, executrix of his will, with this 
provifo, however, that if fhe married again, 
John Hemynges, Richard Burbadge, William 


1595; and Elizabeth, who was baptized, on the 30th of 
December 1601; as the fame regifter records.—In the pa~ 
rifh-regifter, this celebrated name is {pelt three different 
ways 5 Burbidge, Burbadge, and Burbege ; but, moft fre- 
quently Burbadge : in the regifter of the prerogative-ofice, 
it is written Burbeige ; fo little uniformity was there, in 
thofe times, on this head; and fo little foundation for criti- 
cif, on this point! In fact, the celebrated comedian fub- 
feribed his name Richard Burbadg, if we may determine 
from afingle autograph, No. xiv, in plate ii, of Mr. Ma- 
Jone’s Inquiry. | 


K lye, 


ea 
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Slye, and Timothie W hithorne, thould be his 
executors. His widow did marry again: and 
John Hemynges immediately proved the will, 
on the 16th of May 1607; and affumed the 
truft, which Auguttine Phillips had repofed in 
him. As the will of Phillipps has efcaped 
Mr. Malone’s refearches, and contains many 
curious particulars, I fubjoin, in the note, a 
copy, which was extracted from the regi 


Vy 


of the prerogative-court (e). 


(¢) AuGusTINE Puinnrps’s Wixx. 

In the Name of God Amen, the fourthe daie of 
May Anno Dm 1605 and in the yeres of the Reigne of Or 
Sourigne Lorde James by the Grace of Ged Ringe of 
England Scotland Fraunce and Ireland Defendert of the 
Faithe &«, that is to fay of England Fraunce and Ireland 
the thirde, and of Scotland the Highte and thirtith, I Au- 
guftine Phillipps of Mo',tlack in the County of Surrey 
Gent. beinge at this pte fick and weak in body, but of good 
and pfecte mynde and remembrance thanks be given 
unto Almighty God, do make ordeyne and difpofe this my 
prte Teftam' & Jaft Will in mani and forme followinge, 
that is to fay, Firfte and principally I comende my Soule 
into th’ands of Allmighty God my Maker Savior and 
Redeemer in whome and by the meritts of the fecond 
nion Jefus Chrift I trufte and believe alfuredly to be faved 
and to have full cleire remiffion and forgivenefs of my 
finnes, and I comitt my body to be buried in the chauncell 
of the pifhe Churche of Mo'telack aforefaid, and after my 
body buryed and Funerall charge paide, Then I will that all 
fuche Debts and Duetyes as I owe to any perfon or perfons 
of Righte or in Confcience fhal be truely paide, And that 

done 
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.. JOHN HEMINGES. —— 
The carlieft notice, with regard to this re- 
fpectable player, 1s his marriage, on the roth 
of 


done then I will that all and fingr my Goods Chattels plate 
Houfehold ftuffe Jewells reddy money and debts fhal be de- 
vided by my Executrix and offeefs of this my lafte Will 
and Teftaust into three equall and indefferente parts and 
porcons whereof one equal parte I geve and bequeathe to 
Anne Phillipps my Loveinge Wife to her owne prop ufe 
and behoufe, One other parte thereof to and amongefte my 
three eldefte daughters Maudlyne Phillipps, Rebecta Phil- 
lipps, and Anne Philipps, equally amongfte them to be de- 
vided porcon and porcon like, and to be paide and deliverd 
unto them as they and every of them fhall accomplifhe & 
come to their lawful ages of Twenty & one yeres, or at their 
daies of marriage, and ev’y of them to be others Heyre of 
their faid pts and porcons, yf any of them fhall fortune to 
dye, before their faid fevall ags of twenty and one yeres of 
daies of marriage and th’other pte thereof I refrve to my 
felfe and to my Executrix to nforme my Legays hereafter 
followinge, Item I geve and bequeathe to the poore of the 
pilhe of Mortlack aforefaid, Fyve pounds of lawftill money 
of England, to be diftributed by the Churchwardens of the 
fame pithe within twelve monethes after my deceate, Item I 
geve and bequeathe to Agnes Bennett my loveinge mother 
during her naturall life, ev’y yere yerely the Some of Fyve 
pounds of lawfull Money of England, to be paid her at the 
four ufuall feafts or termes in the yere by my Executrixy 
out of any parte and porcon reirved by this my prte Will; 
Ttem I’ geve to my Brothers W film Webb and James 
Webb, yf they fhall be lyevinge at my deceafe to eyther of 

them 
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of March 1582, to Rebecca Knell, the widow, 
as 


them the Some of Tenne pounds a peece of lawful Money 
of England, to be paid unto them wthin three yeres after 
my deceafe, Item I geve and bequeathe to my Sifter Eliza- 
beth Goughe the Some of tenne pounds of lawfull Money 
of England to be paid her wthin One yere after my deceafe, 
Item I will and bequeathe unto Myles Borne and Phillipps 
Borne two Sounes of my Sifter Margery Borne to eyther of 
them Tenne pounds a peece of lawfull Moncey of England 
to be paid unto them when they fhall accomplifhe the full 
age of Twenty and one yeres, Item I geve and bequeathe 
unto Tymothy Whithorne the Sum of Twentye pounds of 
Jawfull Money of England to be paide unto him within one 
yere after my deceafe, Item I geve and bequeathe unto and 
amongfte the hyred men of the Company w®. Iam of, 
which fhalbe at the tyme of my deceafe the Some of fyve 
pounds of lawfull Money of England to be equally diftributed 
amongefte them, Item I geve and bequeathe to my Fellowe 
Wiilm Shakefpeare a thirty fhillings peece in gould, To 
my Fellowe Henry Condell one other thirty fhillinge peece 
in gould, To my Servaunte Chriftopher Beefton Thirty fhil- 
lings in Gould, ‘To my Fellowe Lawrence. Fletcher twenty 
fhillings in Gould, To my Fellowe Robert Armyne twen- 
ty fhillings in Gould To my fellowe Richard Coweley 
twenty fhillings in Gould To my fellowe Alexander 
Cook twenty fhillings in Gould, To my fellowe Nicholas 
Tooley twenty fhillings in Gould, Item Igeve to the Preacher 
weh. fhall preache at my Funerall the Some of twenty fhillings, 
- ItemI geve to Samuell Gilborne my late apprentice, the Some 
of Fortye fhillings and my moufe colloured Velvit hofe and a 
White ‘T'affety Dublet a blacke taffety fute my purple 
Cloke Sword and Dagger and my Bafe Viall. Item I geve 
to James Sands my Apprentice the Some of Fortye fhillings 

and 
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as I conjecture, of William Knell, the come- 
dian. 


\ and a Citterne a Bandore and a Lute, to be paid and de- 
it} lived unto him at the expiracon of his terme of yeres in his 
Ind". of ba contamina Item my Will is that Elizabeth 
Phillips my youngeft daughter fhall have and quietlye enjoye 
forterme of her natural lyfe my Houfe and Land in Morte- 
Jacke weh. I Jately purchafed to me, Anne my wife, and to 
‘the faid ne zabeth for terme of f O'. lives in full recompence 
| and fatisfa€tion of hir pte and porcon weh, fhe may in any 
i wife chalenge or demand of in and to any of my Goods and 

Chattels whatfoever —And I ordaine and make the faid 

Anne Phillips my loving Wryfe fole Executrix of this my 


= 


| plent Teftament and laft Will provided alwaies that if the 
faid Anne my Wyfe do at any tyme marrye after my de 

céeafe, That then and from thenceforth fhee fhall ceafe to be 

any more or longer Executrix of this my laft Will or any 

wales fhiteridedale wh, the fame, And the faid Anne to haive 

no pte or porcon of my Goods or Chattells to me or my 

Executors referved or appointed by this my laft Will and 

Teftament, and that then and from thenceforth John He- 

} mings Richard Burbage W™ Slye and Timothie Whithorne 
fhal be fully and whollie my Executors of this my laft Will 
and Teftament, as though the faid Anne had ‘never bin 
named, And of the execution of this my prefent Teitament 
and lafte Will I ordayne and make the faid John Hemings 
Richard Burbage W™ Slye and Timothie Whithorne Over- 
feers of this my prfent Teftament and laft Will and I’be- 
queathe unto the faid John Hemings Richard Burbage and 
W™ Slye to either of them my faid Overfeers for theire 
paines herein to be taken a boule of Silver of the value of 
fyve pounds a piece. In V Witnefs whereof to this my 
prfent Teftament and lafte Will I the faid Auguftine Phil- 
lipes 
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dian (f/f). Asearly as November 1597, he ap- 
pears to have ‘been the manager of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company (¢). This ftation, for 
which he was qualified by his prudence, he held, 
probably, during forty years. There is reafon to 
believe, that he was, originally, a Warwick/bire 
lad ; a fhire, which has produced fo many play- 
ers and poets; the Burbadges; the Shak{peares ; 


lipes have put my hand and Seale the day and yeare above 
written— 
A: Phillips (LS) 

Sealed and dd by the faid Auguftine Phillipes as his laft 
Will and Teftament in the prefence of us Robert Goffe, 
Wm Sheperd.—-—[This will was proved, on the 13th of 
May 1605, by Anne, the reli€t, and executrix; and on the 
16th of May 1607, by John Hemynges, under the condition 
mentioned in the will, by reafon of the marriage of Anne, 
the widow, and executrix, before mentioned.—This will is 
written on two briefs, in two different hand writings: but 
the laft brief only is figned by the teftator. ] 


(f) The regifter of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, which 
records this marriage, alfo records the marriage of William 
Knell with Rebecca Edwards, on the 30th of January 1583. 
William Knell did not long furvive the celebration of this 
marriage, though the regifter does not record his burial : 
But, it does record the burial of a William Knell, on the 
24th of September 1578, who was, probably, the celebrated 
actor; and the fecond William Knell, who married young 
Rebecca Edwards, may, poffibly, have been his fon, and alfo 
a player. 


(g) The council-regifter of that date. 
Ff2 the 
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the Greens; and the Harts. Of Heminges’s 

caft of characters, little is known: There is 

1) only a tradition, that he performed the ardudus 
part of Falftaff.. If this were true, it would 
4 prove, what indeed is apparent in his life, that 
he was a man of {trong fenfe, and circum{pect 

humour. He was adopted, with Shakfpeare, 

by King James, on his acceffion, as one of 

| his theatrical fervants; and was ranked the 
Ai jfth, in the royal licenfe of 1603. He feems, 
indeed, to have been too bufy, or too wife, 

during a long life, to write for the public ; 

though he left a fon, with much lefs wifdom 

and more time, who did write. It is a {trong re~ 

| commendation of his character, for difcretion, 
and honefty, that he was called upon, by many 
friends, to perform the truft of their executor. 
He had the honour to be remembered in 
Shak{peare’s will, and to be the firft editor of 
Shak{peare’s dramas. He loft his wife, who 
had brought him thirteen children, in 
1619 (4). He himfelf died, at the age of 
feventy-five, in the parith of St. Mary’s, Al- 
dermanbury, where he had lived refpeCtably, 
through life; and was buried, as the parifh 
regifter proves, on the rath of October 1630. 


(5) She was buried, as the regifter of St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury, records, on the 2d of September 1619. 


He 
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He left his fon William, the executor of an 


unexecuted (7) will; and much property, and- 


(i) The will is publifhed in Mal. Shak. vol. i. part. ii. 
p- Ig13 and in Steevens’s Shak, 1793, vol. ii. p. 335-— 
William Heminzs was baptized on the 3d of October 1602; 
and was educated at Chrift Church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of Matter of Arts, in 1628; and in March 163% 
he produced a comedy entitled The Courfing of the Hare, or 
The Madcap; and afterwards wrote The Fatal Contraé?, 
and The ‘fews Tragedy. 

The following table, which was formed from the parifh 
regifter, will fhow more accurately than has yet been done, 
the births, and burials, of John Heminges’s children; and 
will alfo correét the inaccuracies of Mr. Malone, both in 
the dates, and perfons: He {peaks of two daughters, whom 
the regifter does not record; Margaret, who is not men- 
tioned by the regifter ; and Beatrice, whom, I fufpect, he has 
confounded with Beavis, a /oz, who was baptized, in 1601 :— 

Names. Baptifins. Burials. 


1 Ales [who mar- 
ried John At- 
kins 11 Febru- 


ary 1612] - | 1ftNovember 1590 
2 Mary - - | 7thMay -. 1592] 9 Auguft 1592 
3 Judith - - | agth Auguft 1593 
4 Vhomafyn - | 15th January 159% 
5 Jone - -, | 2d May -- 1596 


ad April - 1598|17 June 1598 
rath Auguft 1599 
24th May 1601 
3d O&tober 1602, 
12th February 160} 
4th February 160¢ 
6th March - 1607 
arft June - 1611123 July r6r1. 


LA ay. many 


6 John - = 
7 John -' - 
$ Beavis (a fon) 
g William - - 
10 George- = 
t1 Rebecca = 
12 Elizabeth - 
53 Mary - + 


Ee 
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many kind tokens of remembrance to his re~ 
lations, and fellows. 


| —— HENRY CUNDALL. —— 


The origin of this honeft man, rather than 

great actor, or celebrated writer, is unknown. 

He does not appear to prominent, on the page 

: of theatrical hiftory, as Heminges; though 
he had appeared in the theatrical world, before 
the year 158g: He reprefented Ferrex,, in 

| Tarleton’s Platt of the Seven Deadhe Sinus. 

| He formed one of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company, and was adopted, with Shakfpeare 
and Heminges, by King James, as one of his 
theatrical fervants: He was ranked the /xth, 
in the royal licenfe of 1603. In 1605, Au- 
guftine Phillips bequeathed to him, as he did to 
Shak{peare, a thirty fhillings piece mm gould. In 
1606, Cundal ferved the parifh office of /ide/- 
| man, in St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. Before 
the year 1623, he ceafed to act; yet, retained 

his property in the playhoufes. With He- 

minges he fhared the honour of the recollec- 

tion of Shak{peare, in his will, and of the edi- 

torfhip of Shakfpeare’s dramas. The country 

refidence of Cundal, for fome years before his 

death, was Fulham. He died, however, in 

St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, where he had liv- 

ed 
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ed long: And, here he was buried, on the 
29th of December 1627. By his will he 
appointed his wife, Elizabeth, his executrix, 
and bequeathed much property, together with 
his (hares in the Globe, and Blackiriars, thea- 


tres, to his children; befides many legacies of 


o 
friendfhip, and charity (2). 
a WILLIAM 


(£4) The will of Cundal is publifhed in Mal. Shak. vol. 1. 
part ii. p. 199: And in Steevens’s Shak. 1793, vol. i. p- 
344. John Heminges, and Cuthbert Burbadge, were two 
of the overfeers of the will of Cundal. 

The following table, like the laft, which was formed 
from the parifh-regifter, will fhow with more precifion and 
accuracy than Mr, Malone has done, the births, and burials, 
of Henry Cundall’s children ; and will alfo correct the mac- 
curacies of Mr. Malone, both in the dates and perfons:— 


Names. | Baptifms. Burials 
1 Elizabeth - - | 27 February1593} 11 April - 3599 
aliAinwl t=. -ipie ty eaboApril cf £60,5))20 July - 1610 
3 Richard - - - | 18 April - 1602 
4 Elizabeth - - | 14 April - 1606| 22 April - 1603 
5 Elizabeth - - | 26 Otober 1603 
6 Mary - - = - | 38 January 1602 
9 Henry- --- | 6 May - 1610} 4 March - 16029 
8 William - - - | 26 May - 1611 | 


g Edward - - - | 22 Auguft 1614123 Augui 1614 


From the regifter, it thus appears, that Henry, and Eliza- 
g ) PP Yo 

beth, CundalJ, had mine children, inftead of eight, as ftated by 

Mr. Malone; that their fon, Henry, was born in 1610, inftead 

of 1600; and that five children furvived Mr. Cundall, as he is 

diftinguifhed in the regifter, inftead of three,as mentioned by 

Mr. Malone,—Candour cannnot delight to detect thefe de- 


EF f4 ficiencies 
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—— WILLIAM SLY. —— 


Of this player much lefs is known than of 
Cundal. Before the year 1589, Sly was an 
actor; having in that year reprefented Porrex, 
in ‘Tarleton’s Platt of the Seven Deadlie Sinnes. 

) He was one of the Lord Chamberlain’ '§ com- 
pany; and, being adopted by King James into 
his theatrical company, was placed the /eventh 
in the royal licenfe, among the royal players, 
in 1603. Sly was, in 1604, introduced per- 
fonally with Burbadge, Cundal, and Lowin, i in 
Martfton’s Malecontent, to act an introductory 
prologue ; which, by fatirizing, illuftrates 
the manners of the age (/). He died, fays 

the 


ficiencies in the diligence of Mr, Malone; And charity 
would have rather concealed thofe defects, if criticifm did not 
require a ftriét attention to the interefts of truth. The dull- 
eft pen may copy extracts from a parith regifter ; ; but it re- 
quired the pen of Mr. Malone, to write’ notes on Shak- 
| fpeare! Neverthelefs, i it muft be recollected, that one of his 
accufations Beane the believers j is, “ that they cannot read old 
“ hand- -writing :” Now, their apology i is, that they can read 
fuch writing, fo well, as to have been able to correét many 
of the miftakes, which he has fallen into, for want of their 
Spetiacles. 

(/) Enter W illiam Sly; and a ‘Tire-man 3 eee itl 

a {tool :— 
«¢ ‘Tire-man :—Sir, the gentlemen will be angry, if bgp 

fithere. 

Sly :-— Why; we may fit upon the ftage, at the pri- 
$6 vate 
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the hiftorian of the ftage, before the year 
1612(m). In May 1605, Sly was appointed 
by Auguftine Phillips, one of the overfeers of 
his will. He was himfelf obliged to make a 
nuncupative will, on the ath of Augutt 1608, 
which was proved on the 24th: He thereby 
bequeathed ‘‘ io Jane Browne, the daughter 
“* of Robert Browne, and Sifely, his wife, the 
“‘ houfe, where he now dwelles to her &c for 
** ever; to Robert Brown his part of TheGhbe ; 
** to James Saunder fortie pounds ; the reft 


“© vate houfe. Thou dos’t not take me for a coun= 
“ try gentleman; dos’t think, I fear hifing? ll 
‘* hold my life, thou took’ft me, for one of the 
“© players. 

s ‘Tireman :—“ No; Sir, 

Sly :—“ By God’s-flid, if you had, I would not have 
“© given you fix pence for your itool. Let them, 
“« that have /fale furts, fit inthe galleries. Hifs at 
** me! He that will be laught out of a tavern, 
“ fhall feldom feed well, or be drunk, in good 
*“ company. Where’s Harry Condell, Dick 
* Burbage, and William Sly? Let me {peak 
‘¢ with fome of them.”’ 

Sly goes on to fwear moft irreverently. True, indeed, 
as Colley Cibber would have apologized; Lowin reproves 
him, and carries him off the ftage: But, the ftatute 2 
James i, ch. 21. prevented fuch apologies,. by impofing 
proper penalties, on all, who fhould profanely ufe the name 
of God, in any play. 


(m) Mal. Shak, vol.i. part ii. p. 205. 
j 2 ) 2 ‘* te 
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© to Sifely Browne; making her his execu- 
“trix (7). ° By a codicil, Si y bequeathed his 
fword, and hat, to Cuthbert (2) Burbaige, and 
forty fhillings to the poor of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch. Sly lived in Holywell- Kreet, < among 

the other players, and greater eTenetmaiaiate 
then refided in that quarter, before it became 


fod 


the more frequent refort of ‘meaner men. 
And, he’ was buried, in the cemetery of St. 
Leonard’s Shoreditch, as appears by the regif- 
ter,-on the 16th of Auguft i608. William 
Sly, the next of kin, di fputed his will, which 


(7) Brown, and Saunder, were both players, though they 
never rofe to much diftinGtion. Saunder played Vzdena, the 
queen, in- The Platt of the Seven Deadlie Sinns, and 1 
confounded with Alexander [Saunders] Cooke, by Mr. 
Malone, who thus appears not to have known, that Saunder 
was areal actor, anda diftinct perfon. 


(c) It was not fo much the hat, as the feather, which 
conflituted the value of this legac feathers being then 
much worn, and in great requeft.. Marfton, in The /Male- 
content, vidiculed the fafhion. When Sly is on the {tage, 
a&ting the prologue to the Malecontent, he puts his’ feather 
in his pocket. Burbadge afks him: “ Why do you conceal 
. your feather, Sir! Sly anfwers him: Why! Do you 
« think Dll have jets broken upon me, in the play, to be 
“ Jaughed at? ‘Ibis play hath beaten all young gallants 
« out of the Ae s. Blackfriars hath almoft {poilt Black- 
«¢ friars for “fuctberse? —It is to be remarked, that the 
Blackfriars diftri&t was remarkable, in thofe days, for, being 
inhabited by feather-makers, 

bears 
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bears a very fufpicious (p) appearance ; but, 
was neverthelefs eftablifhed by the preroga- 
tive court, though the teftator, when he made 
it, was plainly in the hands of defigning per- 
fons. The legacy to Cuthbert Burbaige, who 
was a refpectable character, and the bequeit 
to the poor of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, were 
mere artifices to cover the odious defign of 


impofing upon weaknefs (7). 


—— ROBERT ARMIN. —— 


My refearches have not enabled me to add 
much to the little, which is already known, 
with regard 

“ To honeft gamefome Robert Armin, 
« Who tickl’d the fpleen, like a harmlefs vermin.” 


He was certainly one of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players, at the acceflion of King James, 
and was received, with greater actors, into the 
royal company. He was ranked the eighth, 
after Sly, in the King’s licenfe of 1603. Asa 
fellow, Armin was affectionately remembered 
by Auguftine Phillips, in 1605; who left. 


(p) It was executed in the prefence of feveral women, 
who could not fign their names, as witnefles. 


(7) John, the baftard fon of William Sly, the player, 
was buried in the parifh of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on the 
4th of October 1606, as appears by the regifter ; which 
ftates, that John was ba/e, and the fon of the player. 

him 
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him a legacy of twenty fhillings, Armin was 
an author, as well as an actor: He produced, 
in 1608, 4 Nef of Ninnies fimply of themfelves, 
without Compound ; in the fame year, Phantafin 
the Italian Taylor and lis boy; and, in 1699, 
a comedy called The two Maids of Moreclacke, 
{Mortlake} whether with any allufion to the 
family of Auguftine Phillips,’ his fellow, I 
. know not. He was not buried in St. Saviour’s, 
} Southwark, as we may infer from the filence 
x of the regifter: Nor, have I been able to 
difeover any will of Armin, or adminiftration 
to his effects. 


—— RICHARD COWLEY —— 


[s faid to have been an actor of a low clafs ; 
having performed the part of Verges in Much 
ado about Nothing: He probably acted fuch 
parts, as game/fome Armin; fuch characters, as 

required dry humour, rather than fplendid 
declamation. In 1589, he reprefented the 

character of Gzraldus in Tarleton’s Platt of 

the Seven Deadlie Sinns. We was, however, 

adopted, from the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 

pany, by King James into his, and was ranked 

the laft, in the royal licenfe of 1603. He 

was recognized as a fellow by Auguitine Phil- 

lips, in 1605, and diftinguifhed as a friend, 

by 


« 
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by a legacy of twenty fhillngs. He lived 
among the other players, and among the 
fafhionable perfons of that period, in Holy- 
well-ftreet. “© I know not when this a@or 
** died,’ fays Mr. Malone, the hiftorian of 
the ftage(r). He was buried, {ays the regifter 
of the parifh, in St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, 
on the 13th of March (s) 1615, three days 
before the great Burbadge finifhed his ca- 
reer, in the fame cemetery. But, my fearches 
in the prerogative-office have not found 
either his will, or an adminiftration to his 
c{tate. 

Such were the nine patentees, who were 
named in King James’s licenfe of 1603; and 
who were, thereby, empowered to thow their 
{tage plays, to their eft commoditie. The royal 
licenfe, however, was not only granted to the 
nine, who were fpecified ; but, alfo “ to the 


(r) Shak vol. i. part ii. p. 205. 


(s) The regifter calls him Richard Cowley, player. 
His wife Elizabeth was buried, in the fame cemetery, on 
the 28th of September 1616. By her he had a fon, Robert, 
who was baptized on the 7th of March 159%; a fon, Cuth- 
bert, on the 8th of May 1597; a fon, Richard, on the 2oth 
of April 1599, who was buried on the 26th of February 1603; 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, was baptized, on the 2d of Fe- 
bruary 1603. 

<< reft 
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« reft of their affociates, freely to exercife the 
“< faculty of playing (¢).” 
—— ALEXANDER COOKE. —— 
‘It appears that this actor was the heroine 
of the ftage, even before the year 1589. He 
acted as a woman in Jchnfon’s Sejanus and in 


The Fox: And, it is thence reafonably fup- 


(t) One of thofe affociates, probably, and one of the actors 
of Shakfpeare’s characters was Richard Scarlet, player, who 
was buried, fays the regifter, in St. Giles’s Cripplegate, on 
the 23d of April 1609: Yet, he is not mentioned by the 
hiftorian of our ftage. Another of thofeaflociates was Sa- 
muel Gilburne, who is uasnown, fays Mr. Malone. .{ Shakt. 
vol. i. part ii. p. 210]. But, we now know that, before 
May 1605, Samuel Gilburne, had ferved his apprenticefhip, 
as ‘a player, with Auguftine Philips, who bequeathed him 
% fortye fhillings, and my moufe-coloured velvit hofe, and 
«< a white tafiety dublet, a black taffety fute, my purple 
“ cloke, fword and dagger, and my bafe violl :”’ And, here- 
in, we may fee the drefs, and accompaniments, of Auguftine- 
Phillips. Chriftopher Beefton was alfo an actor at The Globe, 
and the reprefentative of fome of Shakfpeare’s characters. 
He was the fervant of Auguftine Phillips, in May 1605, 
and was deemed worthy of a legacy of thirty fhillings in 
gould. He became manager of the Cockpit theatre, in 
Drury-lane, in the year 1624, and continued in that flation 
till his death, in 1638-9. I have not found his will in the 
prerogative- office, nor any adminiftration to his eftate. 
He was fucceeded, as manager of the King and Queen’s 
company in Drury-lane, on the 27th of June 1640, by 
William D’Avenant, gentleman. 


I pofed, 
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pofed, that Cooke reprefented the lighter fe- 
males of Shak{peare’s dramas. Thus far Mr. 
Malone. Alexander’ Cooke was recolleéed, 
in 1605, aS a fellow by Auguftine Pl 
and diftinguifhed as an intimate, vy a lege 
He outlived Phillips nine years. On t 
of January 16:3, he wrote his will, with his 
own hand, though he was “ fick of body ;” 
appointing his wife his (w) executrix, and 
Heminges, and Cundal, and Caper, his over- 
feers of it: He died, in April 1614; leaving 
his wife, pregnant; and a fon, Francis; and a 
daughter, Rebecca. I fubjoin, in the note, 
a copy of his will; for it contains fome cu- 
rious particulars (v). 

—— NICHOLAS 


(«) The name of his wife is nefther mentioned in his 
will, nor in the probat of it ; when fhe was authorized, by the 
prerogative-court, to act as executrix. 


(v) The Wixt of ALExANDER Cooks, extraéted from 
the regilter of the prerogative-court of Canterbury: It is 
now printed, as he pointed it himfelf; 

In the Name of the Father the Sonne, and the holy Ghofte 
I Alexander Cooke, fick of body but in perfect minde, doe 
with mine owne hand write my laft Will and Teftament 
Firft I bequeathe my Soule into y*, hands of God my deer 
Saviour Jefus Chriit who bought it and payd for it deerly 
w'", his bloud on y*. crofle next my body to y*. Earthe to be 
buryed after the maner of Chriftian buryall Item I do give 
and bequeath unto my Sonne Francis the Some of Fifty 

pounds 
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—-— NICHOLAS TOOLEY —— 


Was alfo another of the unnamed a/fociates 
of Shakfpeare, Burbadge, and Hemings, at 
The Globe ; and was one of the original actors 
of Shak{peare’s characters : He too reprefent- 
ed women, as early as 158g, and atted Rodope 
in Tarleton’s Platt of the Seven Deadlie Sinns: 
He performed in The Alchemift, in the year 

1610. 


pounds to be delivered to him at the Age of One an twenty 
yeeres Item 1 doe Give and bequeathe unto my Daughter 
Rebecca the Some of Fiftye pounds allfo to be delivered to 
hir at the Age of Seaventeene years or at hir day of Mariage, 
which it fhall pleafe God to bring firfte, which Somes of 
Money are bothe in One purfe in my Cuberd Item I doe 
Give and Bequeathe unto the Childe which my Wife now 
goeth with, the Some of Fiftye pounds allfo, which is in 
the hand of my fellowes as my fhare of the ftock to be de- 
livered if it be a boy, at one and twenty yeres, if a Girle, 
at Seaventeene, or day of Maryage, as before all whiche 
Somes of Moneyes, I doe intreate ny Matter Hemings, 
Mr Cundell, and Mr Frances Caper ( for God’s caufe) to 
take into their hands, and fee it faflye put into Grocers 
Hall; for the ufe and bringinge up of my poore Orphants 
Item I doe further give and bequeathe unto my Daughter 
Rebecéa the Windowe cufhens made of needle worke 
together withe y®. Window cloathe Court Cuboard Cloathe, 
and Chimtieye Cloathe, being all bordered about with needle 
worke futable, and Greene filke fringe If any of my chil- 
dren, dye ere they come to age, my will is y‘. the Survivers 
fhall have there parte, equallye divided to y*.laft If all my 

Children 
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t610. Thus much from Mr. Malone. 
Tooley I fufpeé, from fome expreffions in 
his will, had been the apprentice, or the fer- 
vant, of Richard Burbadge (w). ‘Tooley was 
remembered by Auguitine Phillips, as a fellow, 
and diftinguithed, by a legacy. “He played his 
part, as a witnefs, in the laft {cene of Richard 
Burbadge’s life, when the Rofcius of that age 


Children dye ere they come to age, my will is that my 
Brother Ellis or his Children fhall have One halfe of all, 
the other halfe to be thus divided, to my five fifters, or 
theire Children tenn pounds apeece amongft them, my 
Brother John’s daughter other tenne pounds, y*. reft to my 
Wife if the live then, if not to Ellisand his, If my brother 
Ellis dye ere this, and leave no Childe of his body, my will 
is, it fhall all be equally diftributed amongft my Sifters and 
the Children of there bodys, only my Wive’s parte referved 
if fhe live: My Wife paying all charges of my buriall 
performing my Will in every poynte as I have fet downe 
my will is the fhall injoy and be my full and lawfull Executrix 
All my Goods, Chattels, Movables debbts, or whatfoever is 
mine in all the worldeyj; ‘This is my laft Will and Tefta- 
ment ; In Witnefs whereof I have fet to my hand January 
the third 1613: By me Allex: Cooke: 

[ This will was proved on the 4th of May 1614, by 
the relict, whofe. name, however, is not mentioned in the 
probat. | 

(w) Tooley bequeathed legacies to the fifter, and daugh- 
ter, of “ my late AZ. [ Mafter] Burbadge, deceafed:’’ And 
he repeated this form of expreffion, which fhows a grateful 
remembrance of his old ma/fer. 

Gg made 
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made his will, on the 12th of March 1645 


Tooley made his own will, on the 3d of June 
1623; appointing Cuthbert Burbadge, and 
Henry Cundal, his executors. He died, foon 
after, in the houfe of Cuthbert Burbadge, in 
Holywell-ftreet 5 to whofe wife, Elizabeth, 
the teftator left a legacy of ten pounds “asa 
«¢ remembrance of his love, in refpect of her 
«“ motherly care of him.” Tooley appears, 
plainly, to have been a benevolent man. 
While he buftled in the world, he did neany 
kind aéts: And, when he could no longer act, 
heyleft confiderable legacies to the poor of the 
two parithes of St. Leonard’s Shoreditch, and 
of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, which, adminifter 
to.the comfort of the needy, even to the pre- 
fent day. He was buried, as the parifh regif- 
ter proves, on the 5th of June 1623, in St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate (x). 

—— WILLIAM: 


(x) NicnoLas Toonzy’s Wirt, extracted from the re- 
giftry of the prerogative court of Canterbury: As it con- 
tains fome unknown particulars of players, it may be re- 
garded as curious :—In the Name of God Amen I Nicholas 
Tooley of London Gentleman being ficke in body but of 
perfe&t mynd and memorie praifed be God therefore doe 
make and declare this my laft Will and Teftament in forme 
following that is to fay Firft I comend my Soule into the 
hands of Almightie God the Father trufting and affuredlic 

5. beleeving. 
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—— WILLIAM KEMPE. ——' 


This player, who danced throush life on 
(=) 

ight fantaftick toe, is neither mentioned jn the 

licenfe 


beleeving that by the meritts of the precious death and paf- 
fion of his only Sonne and my only Lord and Saviour Jefus 
Chrift I fhall obtaine full and free pdon and forgivenes of 
all my Sinnes and fhall enjoy everlaiting life in the Kingdom 
of Heaven amoneg‘t the elect Children of God My Bodie I 
committ to the Earth from whence y' came to be buried in 
decent manner at the difcrecon of my Executors hereunder 
named My Worldlie fubftance I doe difpofe of as follow-~ 
eth Impris I give unto my good friend M'. Thomas 
Adams preacher of God’s Word whome | doe entreate to 
preach my funerall Sermon the Some of tenn pounds Item 
I doe réleafe and forgive unto my kinfwoman Mary Cobb 
of London widdowe the Some of Fyve pounds wy fhe 
oweth me and I do give unto her the Some of fyve pounds 
more Item I do releafe and forgive unto her Sonne Peter Cobb 
‘the Some of Sixe pounds weh he oweth me Item I doe give 


unto her Sonne John Cobb the Some of Sixe peunds Item 


I do give unto her daughter Margarete Mofeley the Some of 


¥ 


Fyve pounds Item I doe give unto Mss, Burbadge the Wife 
of my good friend Mr, Cutbert Burbadge (in whofe houfe [ 
doe nowe lodge) as a remembrance of my | 


—" 


Amin ad im ade : 
ove in refpect of 


her motherlie care over me the Some of tenn pounds over and 

all owe unto her att my 

deceafe Item Ido give unto her daughter Elizabeth Burbadge 

ale Maxey the Some of tenn pounds T’o be payd unto her owne 

proper hands therew*® all to buy her fuch thinges as fhe fhal] 

thinke moft meete to weare in remembrance of me And my 
\ 
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licenfe of 1603, by King James, as one of his 
fervants, nor recognized by Auguftine Phil- 


lips, 


Will is that an acquittance under her only hand and Seal thal 
bea fufficient difcharge in Lawe to my Executors for payment 
thereof to all intents purpofes and conftruccons and as fully as 
f her pretended hufband fhould make and feale the fame wth 
Het Item I give to Alice ' Walker the Sifter of my late Mr. 
Burbadge deceafed the S Some of tenn pounds to be payd unto 
her owne proper hands therew* all to buy her fuch thinges as 
fhe fhall thinke moft meete to weare in remembrance of me 
And my will is that an acquittance under her only hand and 
Seale fhal be a fufficient difcharge in Lawe to my Executars 
for the payment thereof to all intents purpofes-and conftruc- 
tions and as fully as if her hufband fhould make and feale the 
fame wt' her Item I give unto Sara Burbadge the daughter of 
my faid late M‘. Richard Burbadge deceafed that Some eth. 
ty and nyne pounds and tl Ee isiiins. w*" isoweing unto me 
by Richard Robinfon to be recouved detayned and difpofed of 
by my Executors hereunder named until her marriage or age 
of twenty and one years (w°* fhall firft and next happen) 
w*out any allowaunce to bemade of ufe otherwife then as they 
in their difcrecons fhal! think meete to allow unto her Item 
I give unto Mrs, Condell the wife of my good friend Mr. 
Henry Condell as a remembrance of my love the Sum of 
fyve pounds Item I give unto Elizabeth Condell the daugh- 
ter of the faid Henry Cordell the Some of tenn pounds en 
whereas I ftand bound for Jofeph Tayler as his furety for 
payment of Tenn pounds or thereabouts My will is that my 
Executors fhall out of my Eftate pay that debt for him and 
difcharge him out of that Bond Item I do releafe and for- 
give unto John Underwood and Willm Eccleftone all fuch 
Somes of Money as they do feverally owe unto me Item 


of 
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lips, in 1605, as one of his fellows. Kempe 


is faid to have been the fucceflor of Tarleton, 
who 


of the poore people of the parifhe of St. Leonard in Shoreditche 
inthe County of Midd under the Condiconhereunder exprefled 
the Some of fourfcore pcunds ‘Po remayne as a ftocke in the 
fame parifh and to be from tyme to tyme ymployed by the advife 
ofthe parfon Churchwardens Overteers for the poore and V ef- 
trymen of the faid prifhe for the tyme being or the greater 
nomber of them In fuch fort as that on everie Sunday after 
Morninge prayer forever there may out of the encreafe 
weh fhall arrife by the ymployment thereof be diftributed 
amongft the poorer fort of people of the fame prifhe Thirtie 
and two penny wheaten loaves for their reliefe provided all- 
waies and my will & mynd is that yf my faid gift fhalbe mif- 
imployed or neglected to be pformed in aine wife contrarie 
to the true meaning of this my Will Then & in fuch cafe 
I give and bequeath the fame Legacie of Fourfcore pounds 
for and towards the reliefe of the poore people of the prifhe of 
St. Gyles wthout Cripplegate London to be imployed in that 
prifhe in forme aforefaid Item I doe give and bequeath for . 
and towards the ppetuall reliefe of the poore people of the 
{aid prifhe of $*. Giles without Cripplegate London under 
the condicon hereunder exprefled the Some of twenty pounds 
To remayneas a ftocke in the fame prifheand to be from tyme 
to tyme ymployed by the advife of the Churchwardens Over- 
feers for the poore and Veftrymen of the fame prifhe for the 
tyme being or the greater nomber of them in fuch fort as that 
on every Sunday after Morninge prayer forever there may be 
out of the encreafe weh fhall arrife by the ymployment thereof 
be diftributed amongf the poorer fort of people of the fame 
prifhe Eight penny wheaten loaves for their reliefe Provided 
alwaies and my willand mynd is that yf my faid Gift fhalbe 


mifimployed or negleéted to be pformed in anie wife con- 
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who was buried on the 3d of September 1588, 
as well “* in the favour of her Majefty as in 
«*¢ the 


trarie to the true meaninge of this my Will Then and in fuch 
cafe I give and bequeath the fame legacie of twenty pounds 
for and towards the reliefe of the poorer people of the faid 
prifhe of St. Leonard in Shoreditche to be imployed in that 
prifhe in forme aforefaid Item my-will and mynd is and I doe 
hereby devife 8 appoynt that all and finguler the legacies be- 
queathed by this my will (for payment whereof no certaine 
tyme is otherwife limited) fhalbe truly payd by my Executors 
heweunder named wthin the {pace of one yeare att the furtheft 
next after my deceafe All the reft and refidue of all and fin- 
gular my Goods Chattels Leafes Money Debtes and pfonall 
Eftate whatfoever and wherefoever ( my debtes legacies and 
Funerall charges difcharged) I doe fully and wholly give & 
bequeath unto my afore named loving friends Cuthbert Bur- 
badge and Henry Condell to be equally dyvided betweene 
them pte and pte like AndI doe make name and conftitute 
the faid Cuthbert Burbadge and Henry Condell the Execu- 
tors.of this my laft Will and Teftament And I doe hereby 
revoke & make voyd all former Wills Teftaments Codicills 
Legacies Executors and bequefls whatfoever by me att any 
tyme heretofore made named given or appoynted willing and 
mynding that theis prdts only fhall ftand and be taken for my 
laft Will and Teftament and none other In witnefs where. 
of to this my laft Will and Teftament conteyninge foure 
Sheets of paper wth my name fubfcribed to everie theete I 
have fett my Seale the third day of June 1623 And in the 
one and twentith yeare of the Raigne of or. Soveraigne Lord 
King James &c Nicholas T coley signed Sealed pronounced 
and declared by the faid Nicolas T ooley the Teftator as his 
laft Will and Teflament on the day and yeares above written 
in the pree of us themke of Anne Aiplin the marke of Mary -4 

Cober, 


peer 


er 
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<¢ the good thoughts of the general audience.” 
His favour with both arofe from his power of 
pleafing. 


Cober, the marke of Joane + Booth the mke of Agnes 
Dowfon the mke of EB Elizabeth Bolton the mke of + 
Faith Kempfall the inke of Jfabel Stanley Hum: Dyfon no- 
tary public and of me Ro: Dickens Srv‘. unto the faid Notary 
Memorandum that I Nicholas Wilkinfon als Tooley of 
Yondon Gentleman have on the day of the date of theis 
prets by the name of Nicholas Tooley of London Gentleman 
made my laft Will and Teftament in writing conteyninge 
foure fheetes of paper with my name fubfcribed to every fheete 
and fealed with my Sealeand thereb oy. have givenand bequeathed 
divers pionall legacies to divers pfons and for divers ufes and 
therefore have made named and conftituted my lovinge friends 
Cuthbert Burbadge and Henry Condell the Executors as there- 
by may more at large appeare nowe for the explacon cleering 
avoyding & determinacon ofall fuch ambiguities doubtes fcru- 
ples queftions and variances about the validite of my daid laft 
Will as may arife happen or be moved after my deceafe by 
reafon of omiffion of my name of Wilkinfon therein I doe 
therefore by this my prete Codicil by the name of Nicholas 
Wilkinfon als T ‘ooley ratifie confirme andapprove my faid Jaft 
Willand everie gifte legacye and bequeft therein exprefled 
and the Executors therein named as fully and amply to all ine 
tents purpofes and conftrucons as If] had byn fo named in my 
{aid Jaft Will any omiffion of my faid name of Wilkinfon in 
my faid laft ' Will or any fcruple doubt queftion variance mif- 
interpretacon cavill or mifconftruccon whatfoever to be had 
sioted made or inferred thereupon or thereby or any other 
matter caufe or thinge whatfaever to the contrarie thereof in 
any wife notwithftanding And I doe hereby alfoe further * de- 
clare that my Will mynd and meaning is that this my prdte 

Geg4 Codicil 
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pleafing. As early as 1580, his comic talents 
appear to have been highly eftimated by thofe, 
who were proper judges, being wits them- 
felves(y). He ufually reprefented the clowns, 
who are always very rogues; and, like Tarleton, 
gained celebrity, by his extemporal wit; whilft, 
like other clowns, Kempe raifed many a roar 
by making faces, and mouths, of all forts (). 

| He 


Codicil fhalbe by all Judges Magiftrates and other pfons in 
al] Courts and other places and to all intents and purpofes 
expounded conftrued deemed reputed and taken to be as 
pte and pcell of my faid laft Will and Teftament As witnefs 
whereof I have hereunto fett my hand and Seal the thirde 
day of June 1623 and in the one and twentieth year of the 
Raigne of Of Soveraigne Lord King James &c Nicholas 
Wilkinfon als Tooley (LS) Signed Sealed pronounced & 
declared by the faid Nicholas Wilkinfon als Tooley as a 
Codicil to be annexed unto his laft Will and Teftament on 
the daye and yeares above written in the prefence of us Se- 
mon Drewe the mke of Ifabell 1S Stanley the mie of + 
Faith Kempfull Hum: Dyfon Notary public and of me Ro: 
Dickens orvant unto the faid N otary.—[{ It was proved in the 
prerogative court, on the 17th of June 1624, by Cuthbert 
Burbadge, and Henry Cundal.] 


(y) The witty Nathe, {peaks of Kempe, in 1589, as the 
comical and conceited jeftmonger, and vicegerent general to 
the ghoft of Dicke Tarleton. [4 Almond for a Parrot.] 

} q 


(z) In the Cambrige comedy, called The Return from 
r ° . - 
Parnaffus, Kempe is introduced perfonally, and made to fay: 
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Ee probably performed Launce, in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, in 1595; the Grave- 
DIGGER, in Hamlet, in 1596; LANcELoT, 
in The Merchant of Venice, in 1598; and 
TOUCHSTONE, in 4s you like it, in 1600: 
Fie appears, from the quarto plays of Shak- 
{peare, to have been the original performer of 
Peter, in Romeo and ‘fulet, in 1595; and 
of DocBerry, in Much ado about nothing, in 
1600. In the Cambridge comedy, called 
The Return from Parnaffus, which is fuppofed 
to have been written about the year 1602, 
Burbadge, and Kempe, were perfonally in- 
troduced, fo entertain the fcholars at a low rate. 
Kempe feems to have difappeared, at the ac- 
ceffion of King James, when 4s fellows were 
rifing to higher honours. Perhaps, as.a vete- 


—‘‘] was once at a Comedy in Cambridge, and there I faw 
“ a paralite make faces and mouths of ail forts, on THIS FA-= 
“ surton.’’— The Cambridge wit, we fee confidered Kemp, as 
a proper comedian to raife laughter by making mouths on this 
fafbion. When Burbage has inftructed a ftudent how to act 
properly, and tells him :—** You willdo well after a while;’’ 
ISemp takes up the ftudent thus: ‘ Now for you; methinks 
“you fhould belong to my tuition; and your face, methinks, 
* would be good for a foolifh mayor, or @ foolt/h juftice of 
“ peace: mark me.’’—And then, Kempe goes on, to repre- 
fent a foclifhb mayar ; making faces, for the inftruction of the 
fiudent. 


Vals 
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ran, he had retired from ‘‘ the loathed ftage:” 
Perhaps, as a mortal, the peftilence of 1603 put 

an end to Kempe’s zine days wonder. He was 
certainly dead, in 1618, when his epztapb was 
publithed :— 

«© Then, all thy triumphs, fraught with ftrains of mirth, 

« Shall be cag’d up within a cheft of earth ; 

« Shall be! they are: thou haft danc’d thee out of breath, 
« And now muft make thy parting dance with death (a).”” 


Before the year 1609, Kempe had vanifhed 
from the public eye; as we may infer from 
The Gul’s Hornbooke ; although not, that he 
was dead, as Mr. Malone decides from Gu/’s 
authority : For, Kempe may have only retired 
from the feene. When Auguftine Phillips, 
with fond recollection, remembered fo many 
of bis fellows, in May 1605, he did not re- 
member Kempe: Yet, at the fame hour, 
Phillips forgot Lowen alfo, who outlived him 
more than fifty years.—Amidft fo much un- 
certainty, I have afcertained an important fact, 
that on the 2d of November 1603, ove Wail- 
liam Kempe was buried, in the cemetery of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark (4). Confidering 

every 


(a) Braithwayte’s Remains. 
(2) The parith regifter merely ftates:=—“ 16023, Novem- 
ss ber ad Wiliam Kempe, a man.” [was buried.] The ftu~ 
pidity 
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every circumftance, the time, the place, the 
perfon, the name, the previous probability ; 
I have little doubt, but that William Kempe, 
the vicegerent of Tarleton, was then caged up 
within acheft of earth. 1 have not found any 
will of Kempe, nor any adminiftration to his 
effects, in the prerogative-office. 

Kempe was an author, as well as an actor (c): 


Yet, 


pidity of the parifh clerk has thus left a flight doubt, who this 
man was. ‘There were buried in the fame cemetery, on the 
rgth of December 1603, Mary Kempe, a woman; on the 
13th of February 160% Cicelye Kempe, a child. ‘There ap- 
pears, however, in the parifh regifter of St. Bartholomew, 
the Lefs, the marriage of William Kempe unto Annis How- 
ard, on the roth of February 160%; but, without any fur- 
ther notice of this couple, or their iflue. On the other 
hand, none of the parifh clerks, within the bills of mortality, 
have found the burial of any other William Kempe, though 
I offered them a fuitable reward, for a diligent fearch. On 
the whole, it feems to me more than probable, that William 
Kempe, the fucceflor of Tarleton, was carried off the ftage, 
by the plague of 1603. I have laughed, in a foregoing page, 
at the deciiton of dogmatifm on the mere authority of The 
Gul’s Hornbook, with regard to the true date of the death of 
Kempe, which itis fo difficult to afcertain; and which, after 
the moft active inquiries, cannot be pofitively fixed. It is 
unneceflary to add, that if the death of Kempe, in 1603, be 
admitted, as a fact, any document, which mentions him, as 
being alive, at afubfequent period, muft be equally acknow- 
ledged to. be {purious. 


(c) On the 7th of September 1592, there was entered in 
the 
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Yet, he was as illiterate, probably, as he was, 
certainly, jocofe. The Cambridge {cholars 
laughed at his grofs illiterature. In Te Re- 
turn from Parnaffus Kempe is made to fay to 
Burbadge: “‘ Few of the univerfity pen plays 
“ well; they fmell too much of that writer 
“ Ovid, and that writer Metamorphofis, and 
«© talk too much of Proferpina and Juppiter.”’ 
Philomufus fays {neeringly: ‘‘ Indeed Matter 
«¢ Kempe you are very famous: but, that is as 
<< well for works, in print, as your part in 
“cue.” There was a fentiment then afligned 
to Kempe, which was known, perhaps, to be 
his real opinion, that, z¢ zs detter to make a fool 
of the world, as I have done, than like you 
fcholars, to be fooled of the world. ‘The publi- 
cation of Lse Orcheftra of Davis, and The 


‘Yigg of Kempe, about the fame time, fur- 


the Stationers’ books, A Comedie entitled “4 Knack how to 
“ fnow a Knavey newly fet forthe as it has been fundrie 
“ times plaicd by Ned Allen and his company, with 
<< Kempe’s applauded merriment of The Men of Gotham.” —~ 
Kempe’s New ‘Figg of The Kitchen-ftuff woman was entered 
in the Stationers’ books, in 1595; and alfo “ Kempe’s New 
“ Yigg betwixt a Souldier and a Mifer and Sym the 
« Clowne.’’ —In 1600, there was publifhed “ Kempe’s Nine 
“ days wonder performed in a daunce from London to Nor- 
«¢ wich written by himfelfe to fatishe his friends.”? In thofe 


days, the word jigg fignified a farce, as well as a daunce. 


nifhed 
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nithed Marfton the fatirift, in 1599, with an 
opportunity of joining Davis, Kempe, and per- 
haps Shak{peare, in the fame laugh againtt 
them :— 

Prayfe but Orcheftra, and the fkipping art, 

You fhall commaund him; faith, you have his hart, 

Even cap’ring in your fit. 4 hall, a hall; 

Roome for the fpheres, the orbes celeftiall 

Will daunce Kempe’s Figg: ‘They’le revel with neate 

jumps 5 

A worthy poet hath put on their pumps (d). 

Such were the patentees of King James ; 
and fuch the affociates, who were adopted, 
among the royal fervants; and though they 
were not named in the licenfe of 1603, yet 
were the original actors of Shakfpeare’s cha- 
racters. We have feen, upon the acceffion 
of King James, ¢4ree companies eftablithed, 
by collecting the difcarded fervants of the 


(d) The Scourge of Villanie, 1599, fign' H.3.b. ‘This 
is Sir John Davis, the attorney-general of Ireland, who 
wrote the two celebrated poems, No/ce Teip/um; and the Or- 
cheftra, in praife of dancing : I obferve, that Mr. Malone 
{ometimes confounds Sir John Davis, with Davis, the epi- 
erammatift, who was a very different perfon. © [Shakf vol. 
. part ii, p. 63-66.] Sir John Davis is the firft of our 
poets, who reafoned in rbime; yet the palm of logical poetry 
has been affigned, by Johnfon, to Dryden; though the Latta 
reate of James ii. can boaft of nothing, which ‘is comparable 
tothe Nofee Teipfum of Davis, for concatenation of argument, 
and fubtilty of thought, | 


feveral 
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feveral noblemen. At the epoch of Shak- 
fpeare’s death, there were, probably, five com- 
panies of players in London: viz. The King’s 
fervants, who performed at The Globe, and in 
the Blackfriars ; the Queen’s fervants, who 
acted at The Red Bull, and became afterwards 
diftinguifhed as the Children of the Revels ; 
the Prince’s fervants, who played at Te Cur- 
taine; the Palfgrave’s fervants, who exhibited 
at Lhe Fortune ; and the Lady Elizabeth’s 
fervants, who performed at the Cockpit, in 
Drury-lane. During the fame period, there 
were feven regular playhoufes, including three 
on the Bank/fide ; the Swan ; the Rofe; and the 
Hope ; which, however, were not much fre- 
quented, and, early in the reign of James, fell 
into difufe: Yet, one Roffeter obtained a pa- 
tent, under the great feal, for erecting a play- 


houfe, without the kberties of London; and by 


virtue thereof, proceeded to convert the houfe 
of Lady Sanclair, on Puddle-wharff, into a 
theatre. The Lord Mayor and aldermen were 
alarmed : They confidered this meafure, as an 
infringement of their jurifdiction ; and feared 
the interruption of public worfhip, on the 
week days, from its nearnefs to a church. 
Thefe confiderations, upon complaint made 
to them, induced the privy-council to deter- 


mine, 
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mine, that no playhoufe fhould be erected in 


that place (¢). But, it is always more eafy to - 


refolve, 


(e), An. order was iffued to that effe&%, on the 26th of 
September 1615, in the following terms : — 
“¢ Whereas complaint was made to this board by the 
‘© Lord Mayor and aldermen of the city of London, That 
«one Roffeter and others having obtained licenfe under the 
great feal of England for the building of a playhoufe have 
pulled down a great mefluage in Puddle-wharf which was 
s¢ fometimes the houfe of Lady S Sanclers within the precingt 
of the Blackfryers, are now erecting a new play-houfe in 
that place, to the great prejudice and inconvenience of 
« the government of that city. Their Lordfhips thought fit 
to fend f or Roffeter, to bring in his letters patents which 
« being feen and perufed by the Lord Chief Juftice of Eng- 
« Jand F Cokes For as much as the inconveniences urged 
by the Lord Mayor and aldermen were many and of fome 
confequence to their government, and {pecially for that 
“ the faid playhoufe would join fo near unto the church in 
- Bleckaves as it would difturb and interrupt the congrega- 
« tion at divine fervice upon the week days. And that the Lord 
“ Chief Juttice did deliver to their Lordfh ips that the /icenfe 
granted to the faid Rofeters did extend to the building of a 
“ playboufe Wit HOUT the liberttes of London, and not within 
‘¢ the city. It was thisday ordered by their Lordfhips, that 
« there {hall be no playhoufe erected in that place, and that 
the Lord Mayor of London fhall 2 ftraitly prohibit and for- 
bid the faid Rofleter, and the reit of the patentees, and 
their workmen to proceed in the making and converting 
‘¢ the faid building into a playhoufe: And 7 any of the pa- 
tentees or their workmen fhall proceed in their intended 
** building contrary to this their Lordthipg inhibition, that then 


66 the 
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refolve, than to execute. Roffeter feems not 
to have been terrified by the threats of com- 
mitment. Notwithftanding feveral prohibi- 
tions, he proceeded, though with fome inter- 
ruptions, to execute his purpofe. New com- 
plaints were made; and frefh orders were 
iffued. At length, in January 1617, the Lord 
Mayor was directed to caufe Rofleter’s play- 
houfe to be pulled down(f}. Yet, fuch di- 
rections are feldom executed, unlefs they be 


« the Lord Mayor fhall commit him or them fo offending 
< unto prifon, and certify their Lordfhips of their contempt 
¢ in that behalf. Of which, their Lordfhips order the faid 
‘ Roffeter and the reft to take notice and conform them- 
felves accordingly, as they will anfwer to the contrary at 
« their peril.” . 


ta) 


Lal 


es 
Cad 


(7) A letter was written, by the privy-council, to the 
Lord Mayor of London, on the 26th January 16;5, in the 
following terms :— 

<¢ Whereas his Majefty is informed that notwithftand- 
< ing divers commandments and prohibitions to the con- 
“ trary, there be certain perfons that go about to fet up 
«a playhoufe in the Blackfryars, near unto his Majeity’s 
“ Wardrobe, and for that purpofe have lately erected and 
“« made fit a building which is almoft if not fully finifhed : 


« You fhall underftand that his Majefty hath this day ex- 


“ prefsly fignified his pleafure, that the fame fhall be pulled 
« down; fo as it be made unfit for any fuch ufe. Whereof 
“6 wee require your Lordfhip to take notice, and to caufe it 
<* to be performed accordingly with all {peed, and thereupon 
“ to certify us of your proceedings.” 


lou dly 
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loudly called for, by the public voice. At the 
general pulling down of playhoufes, and bear- 
cardens, in 1648, Major General Skippon was 
fent, with a body of horfe, to affift re /evel- 
lers (g). | 
But, a new power was at hand, which, 
without direction, or authority, could pull a 
playhoufe down with agate: fpeed. ** On 
” Shi rove-tuefday, the fourth of March 167%, 
<< faith Howes, the chronicler of the times, many 
“ difordered perfons, of Gans kinds, affem- 
« bled in Finfbury-field, Stepney-field, and 
«© Tincoln’s-inn-fields ; and in riotous manner 
«¢ did beat down the walls and windows of 
« many victualling houfes, which they fuf- 
“© pected to be bawdy houfes: and that af- 


«* ternoon they fpoiled a mew playhoufe, and 
« likewife did more hurt in other places.” 


ft was the playhoufe in Drury-lane, belong- 

ing to the Queen's fervants, which was thus 
{poiled ; though the caufe of this outrage does 
not appear. This foul diforder was deemed of 
daxgerous confequence. And the privy-council 

dened the Lord Mayor and aldermen of 
nd the cadet of Middlefex, to 
ial feffions; for inquiring, ftrictly, 


(¢) Coms Journal, 23d June 1648. 
Hh after 
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after the offenders, and punifhing, exampla- 
rily, the guilty (4). 
Leaving 


(4) The letter, which was written, on that occafion, is 
as follows : 

*¢ It is not unknown unto you what tumultuous outrages 
““ were yeiterday committed near unto the city of London 
«cin divers places, by a rowte of lewd and loofe perfons 
“* apprentices and others, efpecially in Lincoln’s-inn fields 
“¢ and Drury-lane, where, in attempting to pull down a 
“* playhoufe belonging to the Queen’s Majefty’s fervants, 
“¢ there were divers perfons flain and others hurt and wound- 
“ ed, the multitude there aflembled being to the number of 
““ many thoufands as wwe are credibly informed. Forafmuch 
‘* as the example of fo foul and infolent a diforder may 
““ prove of dangerous confequence if this fhould efcape with- 
** out fharp punifhment of the principal offenders; Wee do 
“¢ therefore in his Majefty’s name exprefsly require your 
* Lordfhip, and the reft of the commiffioners of Oyer 
*¢ and ‘Terminer for the city of London and county of Mid- 
“ dlefex, to take it prefently into your care, to have a ftri@ 
“© inquiry made for fuch as were of the company, as. well 
“* apprentices or others, and forthwith to hold a fpecial Sef- 
© fions of Oyer and Verminer for that purpofe, and there 
“* with feverity to proceed againff fuch as fhall be found 
“ offenders as to law and juftice appertaineth. And for 
“ that it wasalfo obferved that amongft this crew of appren- 
“ tices there were an exceeding great multitude of vagrant 
“ rogues gathered together as there are always about this 
“ city ready for any mifchief upon every occafion a great 
“ difhonour and fcandal to the government. Wee are there- 
“ fore torecommend that alfo unto you from his Majefty as 
“ a fpecial charge, that you do think upon fome courfe, and 

&¢ put 
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Leaving thofe directions behind him, King - 
James Heparted for Scotland, on the r4th of 
March 1633; “ taking fuch recreations by the 
“ way,’ fays the malignant Wilfon, “ as might 
“beft beguile the days, but lengthen the 
“ nights ; for what with hawking, hunting, 
“ and horfe-racing the days quick! y ran away, 
“« and the nights oti feafting, mafking, and 
‘“* dancing, were the more extended.” Amid 

jik dauncing, and der: zy, King James had three 
plays acted before him, for preventing Aearts 
difcontent, and four affliétion (7). 


/ 


The 


“¢ put it in execution prefently for the difpatching of that 
“© fort of people and removing of them far from about the 
*¢ city of London and Weftminfter and the confines thereof, 
 efpecially at this prefent, when his Ma yjefty anda great 
*€ part of his council are to be abfent for fo long a time. 
*¢ And as providence and diferetion doth now needf fully re- 
“¢ quire, fince this warning is given you, to have at all times 
‘¢ hereafter an eye and watch upon the apprentices likewife, 
‘© who by this ex xp erience and the like where the reins of 

en them, are found apt to runsinto many 


me Ls 


‘erable info 


encies. Touching ail thefe points his 


re 
“ Majefty will ee a {trict and particular account from 


“© you of your duties, whereof wee wilh you may acquit 
p ye 


33 


“ yourfelves as becometh you.” {The council-regifter of 


the 5th of March 1618.] 


(7) On the ruth of July 1617, there iffued a warrant for 


payment to certain players, for three {tage-plays, that. were 
Hh 2 acted 
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The reign of James faw the Englith flage 
advance to-its full maturity, and to the greateft 
{plendour ; not indeed in the external ee and 
{cenic ceconomy, of the ancient, or prefent the- 
atres, but in ng RPUy, of fable, felicity of dia- 
logue, and fublimity of flile, which then ani- 
mated the Englifh dramas: Such were the hap- 
py productions of the creative genius of Shak- 
{peare ! When his influence was withdrawn,, 
by his retirement from the theatrick world, 
the ftage as apidly declined, till it was totally 
fupprefled, by violence, 1.1048. Owing toa 
remarkable coincidence, or fingular fatality, 
the flage was deprived of its principal pillars, 
about the fame period. Alexander Cooke died, 
in i614. Shak{peare ceafed to write, in1615. 
Philip Henflow, the great patron of poets, and 
of players, died in 1616. Edward Allen re- 
tired, almoft immediately from the Bankfide 
to Dulwich. On the 13th of March 167., 
Richard Cowley was buried in St. Leonard’s,. 
Shoreditch. En three days, Richard Burbadge, 
the Rofcius of his time, followed him to the 
fame cemetery. Robert Armin departed be- 


acted before his Majefty, in his journey tq Scotland, fuch 
fums of money, 2s 1S ‘ufual in the like kind. +The fuch fu “ms. 
‘were probably £10; for each play, [ Council-regifter. ] 
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fore the year 1622. Nicholas Tooley , die di 12, 


C3 
moe. Bee einy GN g bah 
praife, rather than with profit. 
~y soo eA 2? “- uM = f=} te is Te “/ ~ TRIAL H 5 BS C 
mained, neverthelefs, feveral companies of 
Aeirtes ay Se ae oe a 
actors, who can fcarcely be traced in the ob- 


cure annals of the ray a5 la little has 


minated the fcéne, by their brilliancy of ¢ 
nius, nor fupported the drama, by their pba 
ers of acting. 

Such, then, is ze additional Apology, which the 


levers beg leave to fubmit te the cog of 
this court. It will be ealily recollected, that 


they are accufed of knowing nothing of the bif- 


tory of the flage ; of De nothing of the 
hiftory of Shakfpeare ; of knowing nothing of ol 
hand-writing. You read thefe accufations, and 
thefe grievous crimes, committed by the ring- 
leaders, and their follswers, in almoft every page 
of the accufing Inqury({k). ‘Their apology is, 
that, after all the labours of their accufer, they 
1ave produced much information about the 
ftage, which is as new, as it is important, and 
lies forth things unknown in the annals of 


(4) P.p. 352-—303-4. 
1s a9 ae: the 


i 
a 
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the theatre (/), Without arrogating a perfec 
knowledge of the hiftory of Shak{peai re, they 
have cided fomething to it, which was un- 
known before ; and they have found his bro- 
ther Edmond at the Gloée, though he had 
eluded the fearches of Mr. Malone. Without 
pretending to know the whole fcience of old 
hand-writing, they bave fhown fufficient {kill, 
at leaft in the reading of parith- regifters, to, 
correct many miftakes of their accufer, in his 
afiertions, and dates. Here, might the be- 
lievers /hut up their apology in meafurelefs con- 
tent: But, as their grievous crimes feem to 
admit of no /hadowy expiations, in the judgment 
of their accufer, the bel; levers, with the permuf- 
fion of this court, will advert to other thea- 


(/) They refer in general to the many documents, which 
they have produced from the public archives. The will of 
Shak{peare has, indeed, been the common property of com- 
mentators, fince the year #63 Mr. Malone publifhed the 
nuncupative will of Richard Burbadge, and the wills of 
Feminges, Cundal, and Underwood: I have now produced, 
notw (ehftanding many warnings, that no other wills of play- 
ers, in Shak{peare’s age, could be found, the nuncupative 
will of Sly, together with the wills of Phillips, Cooke, and 
‘Tooley, which are more inftructive than thofe of Heminges, 
Cundal, and Underwood; and I have moreover given She 
dsiitahee of the wills of Pane and of Henflow; and by af- 
certaining many dates, have corrected fey eral errors in Mr, 
Malone’s hiftory of the ftage, 


trical 
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trical topicks, which may incite attention, by 
their newneis, Ag repay perfeverance, by their 
information : They will, therefore, fubmit to 
this difcerning court, as a /upplemental Apology, 
a dramatical fubject, which the hiftorian of the 
{tage has fcarcely touched upon; and, from 
its novelty, will evince, that /e/f/-/uficiency 
may proceed from imexperience, at the end of 
thirty j years ftudy: It will hence follow, apo- 
fogetically, that,— 

£6 enn Seeing ignorance is the curfe of God; 

‘“¢ Knowledge mutt be th’ wing, whereby we fly to heaven,” 


—— § XK. —— 
Or rHe MASTER oF THE REVELS 


If we look into the King’s houfehold of 
early times, for the fupesintend lant of the royal 
paftimes, we (hall fee an officer of high dig- 
nity, and extenfive power, who was called, in 
all formal proceedings, Camerarius Hofpity, and 
is named, in the act of precedency, the King’s 
Chamberlain(a). ‘This great officer, who is 
called, in modern times, the Lord Cuyam- 
BERLAIN, had the direction, and controul, of 
the officers, belonging to the King’s cham- 
bers, except of thofe of the bedchamber, 


(a) 3t Hen. 8. ch. ro. 
Hh, which 
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which beleng#, exclufively, to the Groom of 
the Stole; and of the officers of the King’s 
wardrobe, in all the King’s houfes: The Lord 
Chamberlain had alfo the fuperintendence, 
and government, of the King’s hunting, and 
Revels ; of the. Camedians, muficians, and other 
royal fervants, appointed either for ufe, or re- 
creation (6): And he was the high fuper- 
intendent of coronations, funerals, and caval- 
cades. The Lord Chamberlain was of courfe, 
by the original conftitution of his office, the 
real Majfier of the Revels; the great director 
of the {ports of the court, by night, as well 
as of the {ports of the field, by day. This 
fovereign jurifdiction, over the paftimes of 
the court, the Lord Chamberlain continues to 
enjoy, during the prefent times ; after many 
cnanges of fafhion, and fome revolutions of 
power. 

It was in the capricious reign of Henry 8th, 
who, in 1543, had prohibited by act of (c) 
parliament religious paftimes, that a cyon, 
cleped the Mafter of the Revels, was firft grafted 


(b) Cowell in Vio.—Chamberlain ;—Laws of Honour, 
334: And fee the Houfehold-book of Edward the rvth, 
«A CHAMBERLAYN for the King in houfehold, the grete 
“officer fitting in the Kinge’s chamber.” 


(c) 34-5 Hen. 8. chet. 
into 
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73 
into the ancient ftock. When we look into 
the houfehold eftablifhments of prior reigns 
we fee nothing of fuch an officer. In ek 
there was hdeed an Abbot of Mifrule, who 
was, faid to have well performed. his office 
But, he feems to have been merely a prede- 
ceffor of the Lord of Paftimes of fubfequent 
times ; a perfonage, who was iGhip appointed 
for the occafion, at great feitivals, to incite 
mirth, by the tations of his wit, and to re- 
{train revelry, by the exercife of his pru- 
dence(d@). In the eftablifhment, which Henry 
th made of his houfehold, m the 17th of 


er 
men 
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(2) There is a curious paflage in Stow’s London [Strype’s 
edit. 1754, vol. i. p. Sc w ch gives a particular account 
of the Lord of Mifrule :—- 

“ Firft—In the Feaft of Chriftmas there was, in the 
‘© King’s Houte, wherefoever he was lodged, a Lord of Mdi/- 
“ rule, or Mafter of Merry Difports; and the like had ye 
“in the houfe of every Nobleman of Honour, or good 
« Worthip, were. he fpiritual, or Temporal. Among the 
«© which, the Mayor of London, and either of the Sheriffs, 
“© had their feveral Lords of Adifrule, ever contending with- 
out quarrel, or offence, who gic make the rare{t paf- 
<< times to delight the beholders. “Thefe Lords beginning 
their rule at “ATbola ind Eve, idee the fame till the 
morrow after the Feaft of the Purification, commonly 
“© called Candlemas Day: In all which fpace, there were 
“ fine and fubtle Difguifings, Mafks, and Mummeries, with 
“© playing at Cards for Counters, Nails, and Points, more 
«© for paftimes, than for gain.” 


§ his 
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hi or ; AP b he atte ward 
2S rel S05 is = S| ang W hict 2 ne arterwaras 
fr fr ? ? 
au emented, x ice not a trace of the Mafler 


t 


of, the Revels(e). It was in the year 1546, 
while William ailes Lord St. fohn of Ba- 

fing, was Lord Chamberlain, that the office of 
Mafler of the Res ed was created. ‘The origin 


of ‘h 1¢ Word Is as uncertain, as the nature of 


he thing has hitherto been obfcure. “Revels,” 
fays Mintheu, “‘ feemeth to be from the French 
‘© Reveiller, excitari to awaken, or to be raifed 
“ from fleep; and Henney with us, {ports 
* of dauncing, matking 8» CO redies, tragedies, 


“ and fuch lke, ufed ; ‘ka King’s houfe, 


“ the houfes of [the inns of ] court, or of 


“ other great perfonages (f).”_ Skinner fol- 
lows the derivation of Minfheu; but Lye de- 
rives the word reve! from the Done raveclen, 
to rove about, which is much countenanced, 


fays Johnfon, by the old phrale revebrous, or 


vevek TOU 


(e} See a collection of ordinances and regulations for the 
government of the royal houfehold, which were printed by 
the Antiquary Society, i in 1790. 


(f) Guide to the Tongues, 1617, in Vo. Revels. Min- 
fheu has to revel, or riot; @ reveller, or roifter 3 moter, 
{waggerer, glutton, Skelton has the following fai which 
are quoted by Warton, as nervous, and manly : ¢ 

«© Ryot and Revell be in your Court roules, 
«* Mayntenaunce and Mifchefe thefe be men of myght, 
s¢ Extorcyon of you is counted for a knyght.” 


tumultuous 
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tumultuous feftivity. The thmg, and the word, . 


were both perfe&tly known to Shak{peare :— 
Sir Andrew fays: “1 delight in mafks, and revels, fometimes 
We altogether.” 
Sir Toby afks: “Art thou good at thefe kickfaws, 
knight (g) ? 
It was in 1546, that Sir Thomas Cawerden, 
who appears in the houfehold eftablithments 
of 1525, as a gentleman of the privy (4) 


chamber, was appointed to the office of 


*?> 


yr - bs ry . oi) o SY 
Mafier of the (1) Revels; “ oficium magiffri 


) SY 
“* jocorum, revelorum; et mafcorum,” vulgarl 
called, fays the patent, revels, and MRS 4 
Henry the eighth might have now faid:— 

« ——— Go Cawerden ; 


er BEE pene 


© Stir up the Londinian youth to merriments ; 

“¢ Awake the pert, and nimble {pirit of mirth; 

<¢ ‘Turn melancholy forth to funerals: 

“© That pale companion is not for our pomp.”? 
At that epoch, our paftimes were rather joy- 
ous, than delicate; our dramas were yet un- 
formed; and our actors were but children. 
Henry the 8th, who thus eftablithed a parti- 
cular officer, as “ his ufual manager of mirth,” 

(g) Kickfaw, fays Johnfon, is a corruption of the French 
quelque chofe; fomething fantaftical, or ridiculous. 

(4) Houfehald Ordinances, publithed in 1790, p. 165, 
and 169, wherein he is called Canerden ; fo difficult is it, 1n 
old writings, to diftinguifh the 2 from the “3 and in p. 216, 
he is called Carden ; fo little correfpondence was there, in 


thofe times, between the fpelling, and the pronunciation. 


(7) Rym. Foed. tom. xv. p. 62. had 
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: 2 ee ) ge i 
1c fame eftablifhment, as his father — 


ted, according to their feveral pie To tO ex- 
hilarate his court,— 

“© By pomp, and feaft, and revelry, 

ce With mafk, and antick pageantry.” 

The court of Edward the Sixth was too 
much occupied with religious reform, or am- 
bitious projects, to relith hee the captivating 
pleafures of antick pageantry. Yet, during 

1 ; ‘ hrereo 

the youthful reign of Edward, there was fome- 
times, at Chriftmas,a Lord of Paftimes, and 
at other times, a es: 1 of Mifrule; whofe 


(4) The following eftablifhment, froma document in the 
Paper-office, will enable.us to form a judgment of the rela- 
tive importarice of each of the feveral officers :— 

The Mafter of the Revels - - - - - {,10 — — 

The Yeoman of the Revels - - - - - oe aes 

8 players of Interludes at £.3. 6, 8, each 

perannum - - - = - = = 2613 4 

3 fingers at £.6. 13. 4, each - = - 20 —— 

2. {fingers at Der 2s. Oy CAC. we) te eee 

2 Harpers,oneat18, 5. — 

the other at 20, — — 


A \ ferjeant trumpeter, a and 15 other trumpeters 
at £.24. 6. 8. each - = = = 41313 4 
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duty appears to have been, to awake the pert, 
and nimble, fpirit of mirth. On the 28th of 
January 1552, Sir 


Thomas Cawerden was 
irected to fupply 
q 1 
1 


Villiam Balds ap who was 
the great dramatilt of that day, and who was 
sppanted ‘“<to.det forih.ja Phy before the 
, upon Candlemas day, at night,” with 
appropriate apparel, and the accuftomed re- 
guifites. The whole expence of the revels, 
during the reign of Edward the fixth, who 


continued his father’s eftablifhment of players, 
t 


gmounted yearly to about f. 325 (/). It was 
Be =e | 4a = ae a 7 ee i 
a period, indeed, when there were feldon 
q 
2 {ea ty ¢ 
heard, or feen, the 
F } }} “ar nie la eS 
“< Unwelcome revellers whole lawleis joy 
oe d 
1, reo hea nes r ~ 
<< Pains the fage’ear, and hurts the fober eye.” 


: r 
c pred ely « dem: ie. Ol 


2 {, mate. that 1 (55 aisdonne iy 
may eafily iu} Dpoie tilat, IN ti abdlicnce Of 


Las WJiwliiwt, i 
db 

el i] @hao lay ant C gf bf 

GLBIT > A AW PAV IPL £ mANQITeEr rr : reve 
Zé Lh Dye OLE TE uC %9 Lal ELaALLC! Or the zw . Lo 

a ae so i Eat Bip } 

\ ge eee 7 Eee See Dee ae 
(7) On the 18th of December 1552, there iflued a war- 


rd 
rant to Sir John [ Thomas 


vel S for i. bd —On 


< 


i - l Sir homasc (Cay den] £ Q ¢ 
rflued t to Misr . Card aen, | OL ‘Thomas Caywerde cn} eae 320. 6 
H } 7 mae orlae <a eaim hee nea tha 
towards the defrayment of charges, due witnin his office, the 
46 ( = Pa) aepecene 
5th year of his Majefty’s reign.— 20th January 155%, there 
a r Thomas awerden. far the charcee af the Tinrd 
iffued to Sir Homas Cav eroen, for me Charges Or the Lore 
L, j,fi ae tated & oe gy A) Oe 
of Sagi ule, at Chritt mas iait ) { « 2736, i j 3 rom ELEC .OuUnNnCh= 
Baler , 
eo's, | 
Pee a 
ad 
a eee re ms a 
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he had probably little power, and lefs profit. 
qe During that unhappy period, the privy coun- 
RL cil, who engroffed all power, exerted their 
Rye unbounded authority, in prohibiting /ewd plays, 


ae and reftraining irreverent fports. There were, 
| in thofe days, no fettled theatres, while the 
\ Queen had an eftablifhment of players ; and 
the ordinary was the licenfer of the flage: Yet, 
| in that teign, private gentlemen gave licences 
to players, in the country, for preventing fuch 


a ae 
a 
DONS players, from being deemed vagabonds (m) 
i Mary, however, did fometimes comfort her- 
hy felf with the regal/ difport of mafkine: And 
Waa } g 3 
at on St. Mark’s day, in the year 1557, there 
a was prefented before her, by her fpecial com- 
at mandment “a notorious mafke of Almaynes, 
Oy ** Pilgrymes, and Irifhemen :’’— 
a ¢ ————-—--. What mafking fluff is here! 
il “ Why; what o’devil’s name, Caw’rden, call’ thou this()?”” 
f aye 
[| Sir 
i 
7 i! (m} Lodge’s Illuftrations, vol. i, p. 212. 


(7) The QUEEN’s warrant for delivering to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden certain neceflaries, for a mafk. [From the ori- 
ginal in Mr. Craven Ord’s colleétion.] : 
i Marve the guene. 

Truftie and welbeloved we grete you well. And whereas of 
welbeloved S* PhomasCawerden knight M« ofo", Revells Try 


ae i} umphes and Miafkes upon or. {peciall comaundem* to him fig- 
elt i) nified by our vizchambiain dothe fhewe and fet forthe on Saint 
is) f . Markes 

4 a 


é re es ge 
A . 
‘ ne ;: » “* y! ] ; ‘ q .” - 
; ; By ~ 2 


be eld 
iL a 
tt 


it ty \ alt 
aA g. WS, 


\yirs ie : Se ae = ———— Eee 


_* et raves tet 
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Sir Thomas Cawerden, who had the ma- 
nagement of this mafk, as mafter of the re- 
- did not long furvive the demife of Mar ry ; 
ms he died, in December 1559; and was 
buried, according to his dying requeft, in his 


Markes daye next comge to 0°. Regall difport recreacion and 
comfort a notorious mafke of Alinaynes pilgrymes and Irifhe- 

men w*' their infidents and accomplithes See aa And 

dothe for that pu urpofe lack cert tayne fi ae to his fantafie for 


the better furniture and garnifhinge thereof: our ic piahe re is 
furthwt, upon the recept of theis o Si ye delyver or Jute 


to be dely nved more for the fame of fuche our ftuffe remayn- 
d 


inge in yo". charge and cuftodie theis pce Ils etapa ts 
j 


_—_ 


widz of Redde velvett t wentyfyve yc ds / of Carnacion vel: 


ale 
Id 


hetteneyds/ of purple eold farcenet n 


bem 
i) 
ca] 
~< 
Qu. 
<p) 
o 
oa = 


. ign / Chal 
and half quarter} of yellow farcenet twenty tix yds di di q’. 
of Redde farcenet f ortye nyne yds di/ of whight farcenet 


thirtie three: yds did f/and of clothe of filver wt werkes 


fower yds / Pavah us h had teilifeng the recept of theis pcells 
O r 


before written wt, this o'. warrant fiened fhalbe to 


ficient difcharge in that behalfe / Yeoven under or fi genet at 
of palayce of Weftm. the laft' of Aprill in the thirde and 
fourthe yeres of or, Reignes / 

Thies peel ls above writte 4 To ot. Right truftieand wel- 
ar receved the day above beloved Counfailor Sr Ed. 
written by me S* Thoms} ward W: algrave knight ar 
Cawerden knight Mr of the f Mr’. of of great W ahaa’ or 
Kinge and quene their Mats to his Deputie er Deputies 
‘Tryumphes Mafks and Re- {| thear / 


vells to the ufe abefaid / Byte 
f 
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parifh church of Blechingley (0). Meantime, 
the acceffion of Elizabeth gave frefh vivacity 
to paftimes. Lord Howard of Effingham was 
then Lord. Chamberlain, though he feems to 
have neither reviewed plays, nor licenfed 
players. Sir Thomas Benger was appointed 
Matter of the Revels, in the room of Cawer- 
den, on the 18th of January 1559-60 (p). 
Yet, he was not the firft Mafter of the Revels, 


(2) His will was proved in the prerogative office, before 
Dr. Walter Haddon, on the 29th of December, 1559, by 
Elizabeth, his widow, and William Moore, an executor. He 
died feifed of the manor of Wyllye, in the fame county: and 
being Méa/rer of the Tents he bequeathed ‘to Richard Leigh 
“ of Blackfriers London, all the ftuff and lumber, belonging 
“ to the Office of the Tents, in the Blackfryers:” So little 
attention was there then paid to precifion of fpelling, that 
Sir Thomas was fometimes called Carden, and in the fubfe- 
quent patent to Benger, Carwerden.— Aubrey, in his Survey 
of Surrey, vol. i. p. 74, fays, that in the chancel of Ble- 
chingly church there food a handfome free fone monument, 
fupported by Tonic pillars /aid to belong to Sir Thomas Car- 
werden, Knt who was dew-bender to Henry viii, but that no 
infcription remained. 

(p) Rym. Foed, tom. xv. p. 565: Mr. Malone calls him 
Thomas Benger; forgetting, that he was a knight; and 
dates his patent on the 18th of January 1560-61; not ad- 
verting that Rymer fays it iffued in the fecond year of Eli- 
zabeth. He was, in 1553, the fecond day after the corona- 
tion of Mary, made a Knight of the Carpet, by the name of 
Sir Thomas Berenger. [Strype’s Mem. vol. ii. apx. u.] 


during 


AES. Secor SD a pees? TIS a i” BIG ar TEN SE arias a SER, 
agen = Le — 3 


od 
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during Elizabeth’s reign, as Mr. Malone (7) 
afferts; for Cawerden lived till December 
1559. When the Earl of Leicefter obtained 
the firft general licen{e for his theatrical fer« 
vants to act {tage-plays, in any part of Eng. 
land, there was added this provifo, “ that the 
‘** faid commedies, tragedies, enterludes, and 
“ ftage-plays be, by the Ma/fer of our Revels, 
** for the time being, firft feen and allow- 
“ed(r).” This circumfpedt claufe, which 
does honour to the prudence of Elizabeth, 
feems never to have been copied by any of 
her fucceffors, when fuch circumf{pection had 
become much more neceflary, from the pro- 
grets of revel-rout. The Matter of the Rea 
vels had, before this epoch, authority over the 
paftimes of the court: He was now, for the 
firft time, invefted with authority over the 
pattimes of the country. While the dramas 
of the court were ftill inelegant; while few 
plays were yet produced; while the gentle- 
men of Greys-inn, and the Children of St. 
Paul’s, were the moft frequent actors before 
the Queen; the office of Mafter of the Revels 
could not be either important, or profitable. 
(7) Mal. Shak. vol. i. part ii, p. 45. 


(r) This licenfe may be feen in Steevens’s Shak, 179%, 
vol. ii. p. 156, 
Ti Sir 
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Sir Thomas Benger lived to fee the eftablith- 
ment of two regular theatres, about the year 
1570; and to obferve the introduction of Ita- 
lian players into London ; but he lived not to 
behold the brilliant fun of Shakfpeare, which 
was deftined to illumine England, foon after 
his eye did homage otherwhere. Sit Thomas 
died in March (s) 1577; leaving, as he con- 
fefles, in his will, many debts, with very few 
goods to pay them. 

Edmond Tilney, the fon of Philip Tilney, 
Gentleman Usher of the privy chamber, to 
Henry the Eighth, was appointed Mafter of 
the Revels, in the room of Sir Thomas Benger, 
on the 24th of July, 1579 (4). Thomas 

Ratcliff, 


(s) His will was proved in the prerogative-office, on the 
27th of March 1577, by Thomas Fugal, his chaplain, and 
executor. Sir Thomas Benger had, with the office of the 
Revelsya grant of fines on alienations, which, as he complain- 
ed, did not add much to his confequence, or his: wealth. 


(t) Mal. Shak. part ii. p. 45.—Philip THney was the fon 
of Sir Philip ‘Vilney of Shelley Hall, who was treafurer to 
the army, which invaded Scotland under the Earl of Surrey, 
in the sth of Henry virith, by Joane Tey, his fecond wife. 
The eldeft fon of Sir Philip, by Margaret Breufe, his firft 
wife, was Thomas Tilney of Shelley Hail, who, marrying 
Margaret Barret, had Frederick “Tilney of Shelley Hall, that 
married Margaret Bucke, the aunt of Sir George Bucke. 
—Agnes, the fifter of Sir Philip Tilney, married Thomas 

Howard, 
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Ratcliff, Earl of Suffex, was then Lord Cham- 


berlain. During the long rule of Tilney, the 
privy council exercifed, as we have feen, an 
authority, legiflative, and executive, over the 
dramatic world. ‘The privy council opened, 
and fhut, playhoufes ; gave, and recalled, h- 
cenfles ; appointed the proper feafons, when 
plays ought to be prefented, or withheld; and 
regulated the conduét of the Lord Mayor of 
London, and the Vice-chancellors of Oxford, 
and Cambridge, with regard to plays, and 
players. The privy council gave Tilney, in 
i589, tivo coadjutors, a ttatefman, and a di- 
vine, to aflift him, in reforming ‘ Comedyes 
« and Tragedyes (w).”’ 

Among 


Howard, the Duke of Norfolk.—-There was alfo another 
Dutchefs of Norfolk of the Tilney family, namely; Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter, and heirefs, of Sir Frederick ‘Tilney 
of Bofton, in the county of Lincoln:—From this Dutchefs, 
the prefent Duke of Norfolk is defcended; from the former, 
the Effingham branch is fprung. 


(u) The following letters from the Lords of the privy 
council, which were copied from. the council-regifters, 
eftablifh a moft curious fact, at the very moment, that Shak- 
{peare’s dramas were about to appear : 

A letter to the Lord Archb: of Canterbury: «That whereas 
«© there hathe growne fome inconvenience by comon playes 
« and enterludes in and about the cyttie of London, in [as 
«© much as] the players take uppon [them] to handle in their 

we. <¢ plaies 
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A 
“among Other revolutions of the ftaze, Til 
ney, wh ess 

Ys WO was an obf 
oDicrvant officer, and a 


{plendid 


** plaies cer 
i sie oh matters of Divinytie and of State unfitt to be 
r Mik redrefle whereof their Ldhps have thought 
00d to appointe fome pi ‘ nd- 
het aay € plones of Judgment and underftand- 
4 ae h Gane and examine their playes before they be pmit- 
bi = eient them publickly, His Lidfp. is defired that 
me i g a . . . 
rat Sy yet plone well learned in Divinity be appointed by 
m to soyn | 
Pap’ Joyne wh. the Mh. of the Revelles, and one otht 
a Hh i He by the L: Maiot. and they joyntly win 
ome e I 
Id pede to viewe and confider of fuch Comedyes and 
ragedic bi 
its gcdies as are and fhall be publickly played by the 
i NAH a of players in and about the Cittie of London 
i icy to geve allowance of fuche as they fhall STA 
visi be played and to forbyd the reft.”” Dated th 
12th of November, 1589. : 
A letter : 
ity ter ” the fame day to the Lord Mayot. of London: 
At i > = 4 od ie : 
a: waereas their Ldfhps have already fienifyed 
him to appoint a f{uficient 27 can 
dito SERB % ‘uniCcient plone learned and of Judge- 
ent tor the Cittieot London to joyne wrth, the Mr Fd 
“ Revelles and with a Ny: PB i Anitas 
eae ana with a Divine to be nominated by the L: 
reno: of Cant: for ormi : 
cee 1% Cant: for the reforminge of the plaies daylie 
xercyle ( I i i 
aq J e a piented publickly in and about the Cittie of 
-ondon, wherein ¢ ers. tak 
‘ ue the players take upon them w*h,out 
ennsnt) or Deroru. ta handle mares F Diviniti 
Boat rus t alters of Divinitie and 
Bvt *\_!8 required if he have not as yee made choice 
Or lucne a pfone, that he will foe hwi 7 
patina plone, 1€ will foe do forthwith, and thereof 
i Beve Knowledge to the L: Archb: and the M°, of the R 
a ‘ B 40. A Ae Cc Ca 
ae tnat they may all meet accordingly”? | 
A Lre on the fame "ai ; 
pi aa the fame day to the Mar, of the Revells; “ re. 
uiTINg him web. two othrs, th 
8 Sa 1€ one to be appointed by the 
; efeab: or Canterb: and the othr, by the L: Maior. of 
‘* London, to be men of learn} ee 
oS ESN Or learning and Judément,and to call 
“* before 
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fplendid man, had the happinefs to behold the 


rifing fun of Shak{peare, and to fee it blaze out 
with meridian brighinefs, but faw not its fet- 
ting beams. He had the fatisfaction, howe 
ever, of licenfing thirty of Shakfpeare’s dra- 
mas; beginning with Flenry vt, in 1590, or 
1591, and ending with Anthony and Cleopatra, 
in 1608. While dramatifts increafed, Tilney 
affifted, in 1600, to regulate the {tage, and to 
reftrain the number of playhoufes. He faw 
the players raifed to new honours, at the com- 
mencement of a new reign; but to increafe in 
licentioufnefs, as they rofe in privileges. He 
died, in October (v) 1610, at Leatherhead, in 

Surrey, 


“ before them the feveral companies of players (whofe fer- 
“ vaunts foever they be) and to require them by authorytie 
“* hereof to deliver unto them their books that they may 
“* confider of the matters of their Comedyes and Tragedyes, 
“¢ and thereuppon to ftryke out or reforme fuche pte and 
“matters as they hall fynd unfytt and undecent to be 
“¢ handled in plaies, bothe for Divinitie and State, comanding 
“ the faid Companies of players in her Mats, name, that the 
“* forbear to prefent any play publickly any Comedy or 
“ ‘Tragedy other then fuche as they three fhall have {eene 
© and allowed, wh, if they fhall not obferve, they thall lett 
*“ them knowe from their Letps, that they thalbe not onely 
“¢ fevearly punifhed but made [inj capable of the exercife 
“* of their profeffion for ever hereafter.” 


(v) His will was proved in the prerogative-office, by 
1i3 ‘Thomas 
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Surrey, where his father had died before him ; 
and was buried on the 6th of O@ober, by his 
own direétions, in the church of Streatham. 
Sir George Buck afferted, after the death of 
lis kinfman, that Edmond Tilney enjoyed, 
thirty-five pounds, yearly, for a houfe, as 
Matter of the Revels, and a hundred pounds a 
year, for a better recompence (#). 


‘Thomas Tilney, one of his executors, on the 17th of Oc- 
tober 1610. ‘The teftator regrets, in his will, ‘* that he had 
« {pent too much on fine cloathes ; but, as an atonement, 
he bequeathed many charities: And, he ordered a monu- 
gnent to be erected for himfelf and his father. The infcrip- 
tion records, as the laft tribute to vanity, his alliance with 
Howard, the Duke of Norfolk. [Lyfon’s Environs of Lon- 
don, vol. ii. p. 485-8.] Stow fpeaks of one Mr. Tilney, 
without adverting that he was the Mafter of the Revels, 
who procured an order from the Lord Treafurer to prevent 
the players of the Lord Admiral, ane Lord Strange, from 
a¢ting in the city; conceiving an utter diflike to them.” 
[ Strype’s edit. 1754, vol. il. p. 331.] We fee here only a 
glimpfe of the truth; and, indeed, we have nothing, with re- 
gard to the ftage, in Stow with the fupplement of Strype, 
but mere fuatches of fight, when we look for fcenic hil, 
tory. 


(w) As appears by a document in the paper-office. “This 
affertion of Sir George Buck ts confirmed, by what Mr. 
Malone found at the Exchequer, that there was paid, in 
1611, to Edmond Tilney’s executor, £120. 18. 3; as the 
arrears, due, to him, at his death. [Shak. vol. i, part il. 
p 45.J 
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Notwithftanding all the reftraints of pre- 
vious revifal, and of fubfequent reprehention, 
the comedians conducted their theatrical re- 

refentations, like men, who regard profit, 
rather than propriety. In December 1604, 
the King’s players brought upon the ftage the 
Tragedy of Gowry 5 introducing the real actors, 
which was attended “ with exceeding con- 
« courte of all forts of people ;” and which 
was followed by the difpleafure of “ fome 
« great counfellors (x).” From exhibiting re- 
cent tranfactions, the comedians went on to 
reprefent on the ftage “ the whole of the 
© prefent time(y): But, though the players 
be the brief chronicles of the time, they ought 
to exhibit the paft, with only a reflective 
glance upon the prefent {cene. 

Before the demife of Elizabeth, the office 
of the Revels, owing to its greater importance, 
and better recompence, had become an object 


(x) Winwood’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 42 :—Chamberlaine’s 
letter to Winwood, dated the 18th of December 1604. 


(y) The players, tid Calvert to Winwood, on the 28th 
of March 1605, do not “ forbear to prefent upon their 
<< ftage the whole courfe of this prefent time, not {paring 
« either the King, fate, or religion, in fo great abfurdity, 
© and with fuch liberty, that one would be afraid to hear 
¢ them.” [Winwood’s Mem. vol. ii. p. 64. ] 


Tig of 
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of defire to feveral competitors. John Lylly, 
the dramatift, had folicited for a reverfionary 
grant of it, though without fuccefs ; becaufe 
he was oppofed by all the Howards, George 
Buck, however, obtained a reverfionary patent 
for the office of Mafter of the Revels, on the 
23d of June 1603; and foon after this favour, 
Kang James gently lad knighthood on his feoul- 
eer. Our biographers have raifed, rather than 
gratified, curiofity, in refpect to Sir George 
Bucke. -He was born at Ely, the eldeft fon of 
Robert (2) Bucke, and Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Peter Lee of Brandon-ferry ; the grand- 
fon of Robert Bucke, and Jane, the daughter 
of Clement Higham ; the great grandion.of Sir 
John Bucke, who, having helped Richard to a 
horfe, on Bofworth-field, was attainted for his 
geal, Sir George Bucke was, at. the epoch 
of that grant, appointed one of the gentlemen 
of the privy-chamber ; while Thomas How- 
ard, the Earl of Suffolk, was Lord Chamber- 
lain. The death of Edmond Tilney put Sir 


(z) When Robert Bucke gave his pedigree to the he- 
talds, who vifited Cambridgethire, in 1 575) he called him- 
felf Bucke; yet his fon George fpelt his name Buc; fo little 
attention was there then paid to fyftematic accuracy. Will 
our biographers never form a league of amity with our he- 
ralds, which would be fo ufeful, in promoting biographical 
knowledge ! | 

George 
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George in pofleflion of this envied office, 
though he probably acted in it a twelvemonth 
before his deceafe, But, fuch is life, that its 
{weeteft enjoyments, are not to be long pof- 
fefled, without fome mixture of bitternefs. 
‘The houfe of St. John’s, which belonged to 
the ofhice of the Revels, was foon after grant- 
ed, by an eafy monarch, to Lord Aubeny, an 
importunate favourite (a). Sir George Bucke 
folicited, and obtained, from the Lord Trea- 
furer Salifbury, thirty pounds a year, till an- 
other houfe fhould be affigned to him for the 
accommodation of his office (4). In addition 

to 


(a) Heywood, in his Apology for Actors, 1612, fign. E. x, 
relates, “ that when Edward, the fourth, would fhow him- 
<< felf in publick ftate to the view of the people, hee repaired 
“< to his palace at St. Johnes, where he was accuftomed to 
“© fee the citty actors ; and fince then, by the princes free 
* gift, hath belonged to tie office of the Revels, where 
“ our court playes have beene in late daies yearely re- 
“¢ herfed, perfected, and corrected, before they came to the 
«¢ publicke view of the prince, and the nobility.”,—It was 
this palace, or rather fome apartments in it, which had been 
affigned to the Mafter of the Revels, for his office; and 
which were now given away to another. 


(2) Amidt the penury of information, with regard to the 
office of the Revels, I fubmit to the reader, a reprefentation 
of Sir George Buc, to the Lord Treafurer; and the order 
thereon, by the Earl of Salifbury and Sir Julius Cefar, the 

Chancellor 
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to this accommodation, his office, probably, 
produced him about a hundred pounds a 
year, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, which were found in the pa- 
per-office ; and which will throw a little light on this obfcure 
fubject :— 
To the Right Honourable the Earl of Salifbury, 
L: High Treafurer of England, &c. 

Moft humbly I pray your Lordfhip to have favourable 
confideration of the rating of an annual allowance for me, 
and for rooms for the office for thefe few juft, and honoura- 
ble, confiderations, and reafons :-— : 

:. Imprimis—For the more honourable accommedating 
of his Majefty’s office of the Revels, and for the better 
means of fervice to be done to his Majefty therein. 

2. Jtem—lIn regard of the exceffive dear rate of houfes 
now to be hired, fit for fuch purpofes and fervices, 

3. item—tin confideration that the houfe granted to me 
by the King’s letters patents is worth with the appurtee 
nances qs ann. f. 50. 

4, Item—In confideration that the Lord of Suff: [olk] 
Lord Chamberlain bath enjoined me ta provide fit rooms 
for the office / and whereunto were afligned 
and large rooms in St Jones [S* Johns]; and which I 
have accordingly performed. 

5. Item—In confideration that the late Mafter of the 
Revels had allowance of £. 35. dg? ann, for thefe pur- 
poles, befides £. 100. for a better recompence, &c. 

6, Item—lIn confideration that the yeomen and other 
inferior officers have allowance of £.15. 
their houfes; after which rate proportionably the Maf- 
ter is to have treble, &c. (at the Jeaft) double allowance 
according to the honourable cuftom in like cafes occ ; 


G. Bue. 
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year (c). Sir George Bucke had the honour 
to licenfe Timon of Athens, in 1609; Corlo~ 


After our hearty commendations : Whereas Sir George 
Buck Knight Matter of his Majefty’s Revels is by his let- 
ters patentes under the greate feale of England, to have 
fuch a houfe and lodginges as annciently belonged unto his 
place. And whereas by his Majefty’s gifte of the houfe of 
St, John’s to the Lord Obigney, he hathe been difpoffefled of 
the houfe and lodginges formerly appointed to his office, 
and by means thereof forced to provide himfelf of another 
for a yearly rent, until fome other place fhalbe affigned 
unto him for that purpofe, and thereupon he hath been a 
{uitot unto us for fome allowance, in regard of his faid houfe 
and lodginges as we in our difcretions fhould think meete 
and convenient for him.-—Theis are therefore to will and 
require you to allowe unto him the fum of thirtie pounds by 
the yere in his accompte to be yerely pafled before yor’ in 
refpect of his faid houfe and lodginges fo taken for him as 
aforefaid by his Majefty’s faid graunt to the Lo: Obigney, 
and according to the fame rates of £.30, by the yere unto 
him, to make allowance of two whole years ended at the 
feaft of All Saints laft paft. And the fame to continue here- 
after yerely until he (hall be otherwife provided for by his 
Highnefs— And this fhalbe your warrant and difcharge in 
that behaulfe.—From Whitehall the laft of Maye 1611.— 
Your loving frindes. R. S ALISBURY.—JUL. CASAR.- 


(c) In 1612, the office of the Revels was on St. Peter’s 
hill, whence he dedicated his treatife on the third Univerfity 
to Sir Edward Coke. [ See Howe’s Chron. p. 1061.]. On 
the 13th of June 1613, a commiffion iflued to Sir George 
Buck “ to take up a8 many paynters, embroiderers, taylors, 
“& &c. ashe fhall think neceflary for the office of the Revels.” 
{Ly on’s Environs, vol. i, p- 92+] 
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anus, in 1610; Othello, in 1611; the Tem- | 
pet, in 16123 and Twelfth Night, in 1014s 
which he faw in the tune Rnins t, without a blot, 
and “* abfolute in thei r numbers, as Shak 4 fpeare 
** concéived them.” This honour, however, 
he did not en}: ny, Wi eraye the reprehenfion of 


Wyte gion nt a : cher 


¥ 
MiSs 4@ } luperiors, and 
™ 1 


> envy of his equals, 
Vlean time, Sir fohn Aflley, one of the gen- 
tlemen of the r privy-chamber, obtained a re- 
ce of Matter of the 
€ 3d of April 1672, Benjamin 
fohnfon cbtained a fimilar grant, on the 5th 
or October 1621- Yet, this was not old Ben, as 
it feemeth, who died in 16> 37, but young Ben, 


5 


who died in (e) 16 353 and who was thus tanta- 


lized 


(7) Asa proof, is fubmitted the following letter “ to Sip 
‘: vei ge Buck, knight, Mafter of the Reve ls,’ from the 
Lords of the privy- ~council ; 

“ We are informed, tins there are certain players, or 
ee Wain reecun we know not of what company, that go 

‘ about to play fome interlude, concerning the late Marquis 
i“ ee which, for many re{pecis, we think not fit to 
*€ be fuffered:. We do pa os require you, upon yeur 
“peril, to take order, that the fame be not reprefent- 

ed, or played, in any ren about this city, or elfewhere, 
* where vou have authority. And hereof have you a fpecial 
“ care.—And fo &c, — Dated, the 22d of June 1617.” 


(e) Steeven’s Shak. 4 793» Vol. ii. po 2nt : add Mal. Shak, 


parti, p.45, wherein it is miitakinoly faid, that Ben John- 


fon, 
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lized with profit, and with pleafare, which he 
was never to obtain. The bad health of Sir 
George Bucke induced hj : 
fice to Sir John Aftley, in 1624 
confideration, no doubt; and he die on the 
22d of ( f} September 1622, feven years after 
the fwan of Avon had ceafed to fing; and 
the fame year, in which Shakfpeare’s Comedies, 
Hiftories, and Tragedies, were publithed by 
Heminge, and Condell. 

While the Breannie endures, Sir George 
Bucke will be remembered, as the friend of 
Camden ; who is ftudious to avow the affiftance, 
Which he had received from him; and who 
praifes oir George, as “aman we]] learned, and 
“ well read.” Howes, alfo, acknowledges, how 
much he had been obliged to Sir George, for 
particular help, in compiling his Chronicle. 


fe 
5 


Among other dif{quifitions, Sir George Bucke 


fon, the poet, obtained the reverfionary grant, in 1697. 
Dekker, in his Satiromaflix, {neers at Johnfon, by making 
Sir Vaughan fay: “ ] have fome coflen-germans at court 
“¢ fhall beget you the reverfion of the Mafter of the King’s 
“ Revels, or elle to be his lord of mifrule nowe at Chrift- 
“mas.” [Wart. Hitt. of Poetry, vol. ii. p. 393s and Hawk. 
Old Plays, vol. iii, p. 155.4 


(7) Mal. Shak. vol. i. part li. p, 157: My refearches 
have not enabled me to find the will of Sir George Bucke, 
nor to difcover any adminiftration to his eftate, 
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wrote a treatife—‘ of Poets and Muficians,” 
which recent Inquirers have not been able to 
Gnd. He wrote alfo a tract on the third ae 
verfity of England, which he dedicated to 9 
Edward Coke ; and which was publithed y 
Howes, in 1631, asa fupplement to his Chro- 
nicle ; in order to {how how much was taught 
in London. In this work, Sir George treated 
“ of the Art of Revels,” which, he fayss ‘Rites 
«© quireth knowledge in grammar, rhetorick, 
«© logick, philofophie, hittory, mufic, matlie~ 
«© maticks, and knowledge in other arts (g). 

On this interefting subject, he compoled a 
particular treatife, which unhappily ig not: 
yet, by any diligence, been found. so . 
did not write, as it feems, the celebrate 

«¢ Hiftory of Richard the 34, which is faid to 
have been written, after his death, by George 


Bucke, his fon (4). i 
Sit 
) rib he office 
(g} Sir George Bucke defcribes the arms os age 
of ie Revels, as follows ; though no grant i them y 
. ¢ . re S$ 
the College of Arms can now be found :— Gules, men 
«¢ arcent 3; and in the firft corner of the arta ies ar 
y ef ‘or. 
ie auth petafus argent 5 and a lyon gules in chi 
ee the title-page of this Apology. 
i il eon- 
(b) Mial. Shak. vol. i. part ile Pp. 47> Among the ; 
temporary wits, George Bucke prefixed to a 
ave. when they were publifhed in 1047, tome 
Fletcher’s plays, when they were p wee 
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Sir George Bucke was fucceeded, as Mafter 
of the Revels, by Sir John Aftley, one of the 
gentlemen of the privy-chamber. However 
ambitious of the honours of the office, or de- 
firous of its profits, he appears to have been 
little folicitous, about the performance of its 
duties. In Auguft 1623, he appointed Sir 
Henry berien one of the gentlemen of the 
privy-chamber, his dey uty; induced, partly 
by a valuable (7) confideration, although per- 
haps as much by the influence of Philip, Eart 
of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain, ii tem 
cognized Sir Henry, as his kinfman; and partly 
by the intereft of George Herbert, the cele- 


verfes “ To the defert of the author [Fletcher], in his moft 
« ingenious pieces :’’— 

<¢ Let Shak/peare, Chapman, and applauded Ben, 

«© Wear the eternal merit of their pen; 

«¢ Here, I am love-fick; and were J to chufe 


« A miftrefs Corrival, ’tis Fletcher’s mufe.”’ 


‘This preference of Fletcher’s mufe of flippancy to Shak- 


{peare’s mufe of fire was common to the wits of that age. 


(i) Sir Henry fays in his reprefentation to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Chamberlain, dated the 11th of Jul ly, 1662, 
“ that he had purchafed Sir John Aftley’s intereft in the faid 
«“ office; and obtained of the late King’s eae) a grant 
‘© under the great feal of England for two lives.’? [Stee- 
vens’s Shak. ee ii. p.418.] “The allufion here was proba- 
bly to the reverfionary grant, dated the Jathof Aucuft 1629, 
to himfelf, and Simon Thelwall. 


brated 
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brated orator of Cambridge Univerfity, who 
had familiar intercourfe with King James. 
Yet, Sir John Aftley continued in the office, 
though he did not officiate, till his death, in 
January, 1639-40: and when he made his 
will, his pride of power induced a vain man to 
call him(felf, in his te/ffament, the Mafter of the 
Revels (k). 

Mean while, in Auguft 1623, Sir Henry 
Herbert was received, as Majler of the Revels, 
by his Majefty at Wilton; and together with 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the privy-council, 
he foon after incurred the King’s difpleafure, 
for allowing the Spanith court to be brought 
upon the ftage (7). In order to make /urety 

more 


(4) Mr. Malone fays, Sir John Aftley calls himfelf rhe 
Mafter of the Revels, in the probate of his will, in the pre- 
rogatiye-office. [Mal. Shak. vol. i, part ii. p. 46.] The 
probat always follows the deceafe of the teftator. The will 
was dated the 3d of January, and was proved on the roth of 
February 1639-40, by William Harrifon his executor, who 
fays not, that the teftator had been Mafter of the Revels, 
Sir John Aftley was of Maidftone, in Kent, and was ‘the 
coufin of Sir Jacob Aftley, who is remembered in hiftory, 
for his acticns in the field. 


(!) The fubjoined letters will clearly explain that tranf- 
action, which is remarkable both in the poutical, and the 


3 ‘ 
theatrical, worlds :—~ 


Mr. 


a 
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more /ecure, Sir Henry obtained, on the 12th 


WM {2. 
Augutt, 
Mr. Secretary Conway’ s letter to the pr ivy-council :-— 
“© May it pleafe your Lordthips ; — His Majefty 
«¢ hath receive a information. from the Snpanifh Am- 


“¢ baflador of a ri {candalous sa) acted publick] 

ake the bold- 
“ nefs, and rt a in a rude, and sion APSR IC 
“ fathion, to reprefent, on the ftage, the perfons of his Ma- 
“¢ jeity, the King of Spain, the Conde de Gondomar, the 
“ Bifhop of Spalato &c. His Majefty remembers well, 
“ there was a commandment, and reftraint, given againft 


“ by the King’s players, wherein they ta 


“¢ the reprefenting of any modern Chriftian Kings in thofe 
“ ftage plays ; and wonders much both at the boldnefs now 
** taken by that company, and alfo that it hath been per- 

“ mitted to be fo acted, and that the firft notice thereof 
<¢ fhould be brought to him by a foreign ambaflador, while 
“© fo many hivifters of his own are thereabouts, and cannot 
*« but have heard of it. His Majefty’s pleafure is, that your 
“© Lordfhips prefently call be fore you; as well the poet that 
“« made the comedy, as the comedians that aéted it: And 
*¢ upon examination of them, to committ them, or fuch of 
“¢ them, as you fhall find moft faulty, unto prifon, if you 
<¢ find caufe, or otherwife take fecurity for their forthcom- 
“ing ; and then certify his M lajelty, what you find that co- 
“© medy to sl in what points it is moft offenfive, by whom 


de, by whom Nea fed, and what courfe you 
« think fittef! to be held for the e examplary, and fevere ay 
“ nifhment of the prefent offe ag rs, and to reftrain fuch i: 

- folent, and licentious ) pl ro umption, for the fuure—This 
“< is the charge I have received from his Majefty, and with 
<¢ it I make bold to offer to Rey eat ips the humble ene 
“ vice of &c.——From Rufford, Auguft 12; 1624.” 


Kk The 
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Auguit, 1629, for himfelf, and Simon Thel- 


a 
~ 


~~ 
a 


wall, 


The anfwer to Mr, Secretary Conway from the privy- 
council :-— 
cc After our hearty commendations &c.— According to 


+ his Majefty’s pleafure fignified to this board by your letter 


of the 12'*, Auguft, touching the fuppreffing of a feanda- 


‘ lous comedy acted by The King’s players, we have called 


before us fome of the principal actors, and demanded of 
them by what licenfe and authority they have prefumed to 
act the fame; in anfwer whereto they produced a book 
being an original and perfect copy thereof (as they af- 
firmed) feen and allowed by Sir Henry Herbert Knt. 
Matter of the Revells, under his own hand, and fubfcribed, 
in the laft page of the faid book: We demanding further, 
whether there were not other parts or paflages reprefented 
on the ftage, than thofe exprefsly contained in the book, 
they confidently protefted, they added, or varied, from the 
fame, nothing at all.—The poet, they tell us, is one Mid- 
dleton, who fhifting out of the way, and not attending the 
board with the reft, as was expected; we have given 
warrant to a meflenger for the apprehending of him.— 
To thofe that were before us, we gave a found, and fharp, 
reproof, making them fenfible of his Majefty’s high dif- 


‘ pleafure herein, giving them ftraight charge, and com- 


mands, that they prefumed not to act the faid comedy any 
more, nor that they fuffered any play or interlude what- 
foever to be acted by them, or any of their company until 
his Majefty’s pleafure be further known. We have caufed 
them likewife to enter into bond for their attendance upon 
the board whenfoever they fthall be called. As for our 
certifying to his Majefty (as was intimated by your letter) 
what paflages in the faid comedy we fhould find to be 
offenfive and fcandalous; We have thought it our duties 

“ for 
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wall, a reverfionary grant of the office, which 
was to commence at the deaths, or refignation 


of 


t for his Majefty’s clearer information, to fend herewithall 
“ the book itfelf, fubferibed as aforefaid by the Matter of 
“ the Revells, that fo either yourfelf, or fome other, whom 
« his Majefty fhall appoint to perufe the fame, may fee the 
“ paflages themfelves out of the original, and call Sir Henry 
“ Herbert before you, to know a reafon of his licenfing 
‘‘ thereof (who as we are given to underftand) is now at- 
“ tending at court; So having done as much, as we con- 
«< ceived agreable with our duties in conformity to his Ma- 
“ jefty’s royal commandments, and that which we hope 
<¢ fhall give him full fatisfaction, we fhall continue our hum- 
<¢ ble prayers to Almighty God for his health and fafety— 
<¢ and bid you very heartily farewell.” [Dated the aift of 


Auguit 1624. ] 
Mr. Secretary Conway’s reply to the privy-council : 

« Right Honourable ;— His Majefty having received fa- 
“¢ tisfaction in your Lordfhips endeavours, and in the figni- 
“ fication thereof to him by your’s of the 21* of this pre- 
«« fent, hath commanded me to fignify the fame to you. 
<¢ And to add further, that his pleafure is, that your Lord- 
«¢ fhips examine, by whofe direction, and application, the 
« perfonating of Gondomar, and others was done ; and that 
“< being found out, the party, or parties to be feverely pu- 
«“ nifhed. His Majefty being unwilling for one’s fake, and 
« only fault, to punifh the innocent, or utterly to ruin the 
¢ company. The difcovery on what party, his Majefty’s jut 
“© tice is properly, and duly, to fall, and your execution of it, 
< and the account to be returned thereof, his Majefty leaves 
“© to your Lordfhips wifdoms, and care. And this being 


« that I have in charge, continuing the humble offer of my 
KO keg “ fervice 
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of Sir John Aftley, and Benjamin Johnfon, 
This place, fays [aac (7) Walton, required 


“« fervice and duty to the attendance of your command- 
“ ments &c..From Woodftock, the 27". Auguft 1624.” 

N.B. There is indorfed on Mr. Secretary Conway’s let- 
ters, by a hand of the time: ‘Touching the play, called, 
“ Game at CuHesse.”’—In the council-regifter of the goth 
Auguit 162.4, there is the following entry :—This day Ed- 
ward {Thomas ] Middleton of London, gent. being formerly 
fent for by warrant from this board, conde his appearance, 
wherefor his indemnitie is here entered into the regifter of 
counceil caufes: neverthelefs he is enjoyned to attend the 
board, till he be difcharged by order of their Lordfhips. 

Ina copy of a play, fays Mr. Malone, [ Shak. 1790, vol.i. 
part ti, p. 154.] called a Game at Chefs, 16245 which was 
formerly in poffefiion of ‘Thomas Pearfon, Efq. is the fol- 
lowing memorandum in an old hand :—“ After nine days, 
« wherein I have heard fome of the actors fay they took fifteen 
hundred pounds, the Spanifh faction, being prevalent, got i€ 
« fupprefled, and the author, Mt Thomas Middleton, com- 
«« mitted to prifon.”” According to “ this ftatement they re- 
eived above £.166. 12s. on each performance. The fore- 
“ going extracts sah that there is not even a femblance of 
“ truth in this {tory.”—We fee, however, from thofe ftate- 
papers, that the Gate had a great femblance of truth in it ;: 
‘The only improbabilityin it is the receiving of £.1500, at' the 
theatre, for nine reprefentations.— This play, which is never 
more to he FPRBORSHs was written, as we know from record 
evidence, by Edward [ Thomas] Middleton; and was acted 
nine days fucceffively at ‘The Cle upon the Bankfide.— 

{the Game at Chefs there have been two editions, without 
the dates of their publication. 


(m) Life of George Herbert. 
“a diligent 
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“a diligent wifdom, with which God hath 


“ blefied Sir Henry Herbert.” Certain it is, 


that he executed that office, and with this 
wifdom, for fifty years, during giddypaced 
times; When diligent wifdom was hardly a fafe- 
guard for property, or perion. 

Of fuch a man, executing fuch an office, 
who would not re to ete fome furthe 
particulars ? I will endeavour to gratify a rea- 


Q 


ae. 


ionable curiofity, by adding a few notices, 
with regard to a penton, aus left behind him 
tly illuftrated the 
nry Herbert was 


ojjice-books, which have great] 


erea 
hiftory of the Revels. - Her 
born towards the clofe of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, in the caftle of Montgomery, which was 
then a:place of fate and /frength; and had 
been long poffeft by the Herberts together 
with a plentiful eftate. Huis father was Rich- 
ard Herbert, who was defcended, through a 
fucceffion of many ein from the memo- 
rable \ si artic Earl of Pembroke, who died in 
the reign Edward the 4th. Henry Her- 
bert’s mother was Magdalen, the youngett 
daughter of Sir Richard Newport of High 
Ackol in the county of Salop, the happy 
mother of feven fons, and three daughters, 
which fhe would often fay, was ‘fob's number ; 
and, at the fame time, praife God that they 
Kk 3 were 
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were defective, neither in their fhapes nor in their 
reafon. "This charming woman is celebrated, 
by Dr. Donne, in his poems, as the Autumnal 
beauty. Sir Edward Herbert, the famous Lord 
Cherberie, was her eldeft fon, George Her- 
bert, the admirable orator of Cambridge, was 
her fifth fon, and Henry Herbert, the Mafter 
of the Revels, was the fixth fon of this A4x- 
tumnal beauty (n). Of his brother Henry, 
: Lord Herbert relates, “ that after he had been 
‘“* brought up in learning, as his other brothers 
“* were, he was fent by his friends to France, 
*« where he attained the language of that 
** country in much perfection, after which 
time he came to court, and was made gen~ 
** tleman of the King’s privy-chamber, and 
«« Matter of the Revels, by which means, and 
“ alfo by a good marriage, he attained to 
“« great fortunes: He hath given feveral 
“ proofs of his courage, in duels, and other- 
“* wife, being no le{s dextrous in the ways of 
“« the court (0).” 
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Sir 
} _ (2) Walton’s Life of George Herbert, 1670.—Walton 
t informs us, that on the 11th July 1627, he faw, and heard, 
Doctor Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, weep, and preach, 
the funeral fermon of that excellent woman, the celebrated 
mother, of celebrated men, in the parifh church of Chelfea, 
| where fhe now refts, in her quiet grave. [Ib. p. 19. ] 


4 | (0) His own Life, p. 13. Lord Herbert fettled on each 
i of 
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Sir Henry Herbert owed his preferment to 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke, the 
Lord Chamberlain. When he became acting 
Matter of the Revels, in 1623, he was affifted 
by William Hunt, who continued his yeoman 
till September 1639; when Jofeph Taylor, 
the well known manager of various theatres, 
the firft player of Hamlet, and the able repre- 
fentative of Iago, was appointed Yeoman of 


the Revels(~), Notwithftanding the able 


of his fix brothers an annuity of thirty pounds, during their 
lives, and gaye each of his three fifters a thoufand pounds. 


{Ib. 52.] 


(p) To the Clerk of the Signet attending : Thefe are to 
fignify unto you his Majefty’s pleafure, that you prepare a 
bill for the royal fignature for a patent to be granted to Jo- 
feph Taylor of the office or place of Yeoman of the Revels 
to his Majefty in ordinary, in the place of William Hunt 
deceafed; to have and enjoy the faid place together with the 
fee of fixpence p diem, payable quarterly in the receipt of 
his Majefty’s exchequer, and all other fees, profits, emolu- 
ments, and advantages whatfoever to the faid place belong- 
ing to him the faid Jofeph Taylor, during his life, in as am= 
ple, large, and beneficial a manner, as the faid William Hunt 
or any other before him ever had and enjoyed the fame: 
And to commence from the day of the deceafe of the faid 
William-Hunt. And this &c. Dated the 21ft of O&. 
1639. [Copied from a MS book in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office.] Taylor is faid to have died at Richmond, in 
1653, or 1654: But, I have not been able to difcoyer his 
will, or any adminiftration to his effects, 


Kk 4 help 
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help of Taylor, there was allowed to be a@ted 
by, the Mafter of the Revels, a play called The 
; Whore New Vamped, which drew the attention 
a. of the privy-council, and invelved. them both 
Wie in merited difcredit (¢). 


I In 
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(7) “ Whereas complaint was this day f29th September 
“ 1639] made to his Majefty fitting in council, that the 


‘© ftage players of the Red Bull have lately for many days 


| “ together, acted a fcandalous and libellous play, wherein 
“¢ they have audacioufly Aes ngs in a libellous manner, 
“< traduced, and perfonated, not only fome of the Aldermen 
“ of the City EAPO, and ether perfons of quality but alfo 
<¢ {candalized and defamed the whole profeffion of Pro€tors 
“ belonging to the Court of Civil Law, and refle€ted upon 
“the prefent Government: It was Ones that Mr, At- 
“ torney General fhould be hereby sie id and required, 

“ forthwith to call before him, not only the poet that made 


o 


“ the faid play, and the actors that played the fame, but alfo 
“© the perfon who licenfed it, and having diligently examined 
the truth of the fame complaint, to proceed foundly againft 
“¢ fuch of Hank as he fhail find to be faulty, and to ufe fuch 
“ effectual expedition to bring them to fentence as that their 
“ exemplary punifhment mav prevent fuch infolentcys be- 
ortumesi’s 
Exceptions :—In the play called The Whore New Vamp'd 
where there was mention of the New Duty upon wines, one 
that perfonates a juftice of the peace,. fays to Cane, Sirrah, 
Pll have you before the alderman ;—whereto Cane replied in 
thefe words, viz. The alderman! The alderman.is a bafe, 
y drunken, fottifh knave, I care not for the alderman; I fay the 


pial { 
| ai ib a is a bafe, drunken, fottifh knave; another’ faid, 
i Flow now, Sirrah, what alderman do you {peak of? “Then. 
Cane 
i < oe ve ey c i. Pes a ew eat 
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In the mean time, the paffion of the court 
for theatrical entertainments re equired a {tricter 
attendance, both at Whitehall, and at Ham 


ton-court, of the officers of the Revels, than 


had been ufual, during the ftealing hours of 
time ; and they were aikawedt for a larger fer- 


vice, a fuitable allowance (7). The fame 


Cane faid, I mean alderman, the black{mith, in Holborn:— 
{aid th’other, was he not a vintner? Cane anfwered, i know 
no other.—In another part of the fame play, one 


V 


{pe 
projects, and patents, that he had gotten amongit the reft, 
faid that he had a patent for twelve pence a piece, upon every 
proctor and. proctor’s man, that was nota knave:——Said an- 


other, was there ever ees any proctor, but he was an ar- 
rant knave ? 
It does not appear, that The Whore Ne 


publifhed, at. leaft it is not mentioned, eit 


w Gti d was ever 
her inthe Biograe 


. = ss i Py nr ra] Py eT a Sra be { j 
phia Dramatica, or in Egerton’s Remembrancer: Nor, is 


this circumftance much to be regretted; as it appears 
have been ren libellous, and very dull. ‘This is se ar 
the laft time, that the privy-council ever fat for the purpofe 


of correcting the d aa of the ftage: For, in the fubfequent , 


year, the ancient jurifdiction of the privy-council, over per- 
fons, and property, was reftrained within Heal: bounds, 
by the act 16 Cha. I. ch. 10, for regulating the Beef on 
cil, and for taking away the court of eu cha > “This act 
ante an epoch in dramatic hiftory. 


(r) After my very hearty comendations: Whereas the 
officers of the Revells have [attended] by my command at 
Hampton-court about his Majetty’s fervice thefe three years 
laft beginning the laft of Oetober 1632, and ending the laft 

of 
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paffion alfo led to the introduction, and encou- 
ragement, of French comedians, and Spanifh 
players, during the year 1635 (s). And that 

pafiton 


of Oober 1625 A month fooner than their Ordinary time 
of attendance; Thefe are therefore to pray and require you, 
that for every year within the faid time, you give allowance 
to the Mafter of 8°. per diem, which cometh to £.12.— 
To the Clerk Compiroller, Clerk and Yeoman /, 3. 6. 8. 
a piece; which cometh to {.10:—And to the Grepm 
£- 1.13.4, which cometh in all to £.23. 13. 4. yearly. 
And for fo doing &c. Dated the 25th May 1626. 

After my very hearty commendations :—Whereas the. 
Mafter and Officers of the Revells were commanded by his 
Majefty to begin their attendance yearly at the Feaft of St. 
Michael the Archangel, which is above a month before their 
ufual time of waiting, and demand allowance for the three 
Jaft years, beginning the laft of October 1630, and ending 
the laft of October 1632, a month fooner than their ordinary 
time of attendance: Thefe are therefore to pray and require 
you, that for every year within the faid time, you give 
allowance to the Mafter of 8 8./ per diem, which. cometh ta 
£.12: To the Clerk Comptroller, Clerk, and Yeoman 
£-3- 6. 8. a piece, which cometh to f.10: And to the 
Groom /. 1. 13. 4. yearly; and fo continue the fame from 
time to time yearly until you have warrant to the contrary. 
And for fo doing &c. Dated the 13th February 1639.—T'o 
my loving friends the Auditors of his Majefty’s Impreft, or 
to any one of them whom it mayconeern. [Froma MS. 
book in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. | 


(s) There is the following entry in a MS. book in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office: 18 April 1635: His Majetty 
hath commanded me to fignify his royal pleafure, that the 


French 
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paffion of the King and Queen created a great, 
and extraordinary expence, at a time, when they 
enjoyed but a very fcanty revenue: The act-. 
ing of Cartwright’s Royal S/ave, on Thurfday 
the rath of January 1637, before the King 
at Hampton-court, coft one hundred and fifty- 
four (¢) pounds, exclufive of forty pounds, 

which 


French comedians (having agreed with Monf. le Febure} 
may erect a ftage, {caffolds, and feats, and all other accom- 

nodations, which fhall be convenient, and act and prefent 
interludes, and ftage plays, at his houfe, in Drury-lane, 
during his Majefty’s pleafure, without any difturbance, hin 
drance, or interruption. And this fhall be to them, and 
Mr. le Febure, and to all others, a fuficient difcharge, &c, 
[ The addrefs is wanting. | 


(t) Id:—The following lift of payments, which was 
compiled from the fame MS. book, will alfo fhow how much 
the expence for theatrical entertainments was increafed, 
fince the frugal reign of Elizabeth; as, indeed, the price of 
all things had rifen:— 
anth April 1634—A warrant for £.220, unto John Lowen, 
Jofeph Taylor, and Elliard Swanfton, for them- 
felves, and the reft of their fellows, the King’s 
players, for 22 plays by them acted before his 
Majefty within a whole year. 

25th Auguft 1634—A council-warrant for £.100, for the 
Prince’s players for their attendance abroad, during 
the progrefs of the court. 

31ft Decem'. 1634—A warrant for £-70, unto Chrifto- 
pher Beefton for himfelf, and the reft of the 
Queen’s players for plays acted by them in 1633. 

18th 
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which Sir Henry Herbert as the Kino gav 


oS 
the author. The King and Queen’s paffion 
: 
for 


18th fairy 1634—A warrant for {.1400 unto Mr. Edmund 
‘Taverner, to be aa, towards the charge ofa 
mafque to be prefented before his \ Viajetty at WI hite- 
hall at Shrovetide next, the fame tobe taken without 
impreft, account, or other charge, to be fet upon 
him his executors or affigns. [This is the mat fque, 
which Sir Henry Herbert records the acting of 
“< On Shrove stlatday night, the 18th of February: 
_ © It was the nobleft mafque of my time; the beft 
“ poetry; the beft eel and the beft habitts.”?] 
24th Janry 163$-—A. warrant for £, 30 unto William Bla- 
grave for himfelf and the reft of his company, for . 
three anh acted by the Children of the Revells at. 
ia eonige 


(an 


—Mem.— Their bill was fhign- 

rienry Herbert, Mafter of the Re vells, 

goth sah al A warrant for f. 30, unto William Bla 
grave, for himielf and the reft of his company, for 
three plays, acted by the Children of the Revells, 
in 1631.— 

10th May 1635—A. warrant for £.30, unto Monf. Jofias 
Floridor for himfelf and. the Bi of the French 
players, for three plays acted by them, at the Cock- 
pit.— 

24th May 1035—A warrant for £.250, unto John Lowen, 
for himfelf and the reft of the King’s players, for 
twenty plays (whereof 5 at {’. 20, a piece, being a 
Hampton- court) by. them aéted between rth 
May 1624, and the 3oth of March 1626, 

10th Decemt 1035—A warrant for £.100 to the Prince’s 
comedians—viz. /. 60 for 3 plays acted at Hamp~ 

6 tons 
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for plays fhowed itfelf in their kindnefs 


to 


-ton-court at £20 for each play, in September, 
and Otober 1634.—And £. 40, for four plays 
at Whitehall, and the Cockpit, in January, Febru- 
ary, and May following, at £.10 for each play.— 
Mem.— Their bil was figned by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, Jofeph Moore, Andrew Kayne [Kane} 
and Ellis Worth. 

23d Decemr. 1635—A warrant for {.10 unto John Na- 
varro, for himfelf and the reft of the company of 
Spanifh players, for a play prefented before his 
Majefty. 

ees Jafiry 163;—A warrant for £. 10. unto Jofias Floridor, 
for himfelf and the reft ee French players, for 
a tragedy, by them acted before his Majefty in 
December laft.— 


24th March 1633—-A warrant for £.90,unto Mr. Chrifto- 


pher Beefton, for 8 plays acted by the Queen’s 
players at court, in 1634, whereof one at Hamp- 
ton-court, 

roth May ssiuhaandie warrant for £.180,; ukto the Kin 
players, for plays, acted in 1035. 1 

Sth Febr ry 163$—-A warrant for £. 50, unto Richard He- 
ton, for himfelf and the reft of the company of the 
players, at Salifbury-court, for 2 plays acted by 
them before his Majefty, in October, and Febru- 
ary 1635 (viz.) Twoat {£.20 a piece, being at 
Hampton-court; the other at £.10. being at 
St. James’s. 

15th March 163°—A warrant for £.240, unto his Majef- 
ty’s playérs—viz. f.210, for 21 plays, acted by 
them at {.10 a play:—And £. 30 more, fora 
new play called the Royal Slave. 

yOth 
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to the players, who as royal fervants 
were 


roth May 1637—A warrant for the payment of £. 150, un- 
to Mr. Chriftopher Beefton, for plays aéted by 
the Queen’s fervants—(viz.) Four at Hampton- 
court, at £.20 per play, in 1635.— Five at 
Whitehall in the fame year; and two plays a€ted 
by the New Company. 

15 March 163{—A warrant for £. 150 unto John Lowen, 
Jofeph Taylor and Elliardt Swanfton, or any of 
them, for themfelves, and the reft of the company 
of his Majefty’s players, fer 14 plays aéted before 
his Majefty, between the 30th of September and 
the 3d of February following, 1637.—-One whereof 
was at Hampton-court, for which 20 is allow~ - 
ed; the reft at the ufual allowance of £. 10 a 
play. 

21ft March 1637—A warrant for £.40 unto Jofeph Moore, 
for himfelf and the reft of the Prince’s players, for 
three plays acted before his Highnefs, &c. in No- 
vember, and December laft: One whereof was 
at Richmond, for which was allowed f£.20, in 
confideration of their travel, and remove of goods. 

42th March 163%—Forafmuch as his Majefty’s fervants, the 
company at the Blackfryers, have by fpecial com= 
mand, at divers times within the {pace of this prefent 
year 1638; acted 24 plays before his Majetty; fix 
whereof have been performed at Hampton-court, 
and Richmond, by means whereof, they were not 

only at the lofs of their day athome, but at extraor- 
dinary charges, by travelling, and carriage of their 
goods; in confideration whereof they are to have 
£.20 a piece, for thofe plays; and £. 10 piece, for 
the other 18 acted at Whitehall, which in the 

whole 
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were protected from arrefts, by frequent 
interpofitions ; 


whole amounteth to the fum of £.300,.—Thefe 
are therefore to pray and require you out of his 
Majeity’s treafure, in your charge, to pay or caufe 
to be paid unto John Lowen, Jofeph Taylor, and 
Elliardt Swanfton, or any one of them, for them- 
felves, and the ‘eft of the aforefaid company, of his 
Majefty’s players, the faid fum of £. 300, for a= 
ing the aforefaid 24 plays.—-And thefe &c. 

6th March 1639/40—A warrant for £.80, unto Henry 
‘Turner &c. the Queen’s players, for feven plays 
by them acted at court in 1638, & 16393) where- 
of £.20 for one play at Richmond. 

4th April 1640-—A warrant for £. 230, unto John Lowen, 
Jofeph Taylor, and Elliardt Swanfton for them- 
felves and the reft of the company of the players, 
for one and twenty plays, acted before their Majef- 
ty’s, whereof twoat Richmond, for which they are 
allowed £.20 a piece; and for the reft £.10'a 
piece; all thefe being acted between the 6th of 
Auguit 1639, and the 11th of Febry following. 

4th May 1640—A warrant for £.60 unto the company of 
the Prince’s players (viz.) to Jofeph Moore and 
Andrew Kayne [Kane, or Cane] for themfelves 
and the reft, for 3 plays by them ated at Rich- 
mond, at £. 20 each play, in confideration of their 
travelling expences, and lofs of the days at home, 
thefe in the month of November.—Mem.—Their 
bill was teftified by Mr. Ayton, the Prince’s Gent. 
Uther. 

2oth March 1640/1—A warrant for £.160 unto the King’s 
players, for plays acted before his Majefty, the 
Queen, and: Prince, between the 10th of Novern- 


hee 
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(wz) interpofitions ; and who, in return, ad- 
hered to the King’s fide, during the civil wars, 
which inyolved all, in a common ruin, Sir 
Henry Herbert enjoyed. his full fhare both 
of the pleafures, and diftrefles, of thofe times. 

The Mafter of the Revels feems to have 
exercifed an. authority over the prefs, as well 

s over the Playas: : And, by virtue of fome 
power, which he probably derived from the 
Lord Chamberlain, Sir Henry Herbert often 
licenfed, during that period, the printing of 
plays, and poetry. The fame Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Chamberlain, who patron- 
ized Shakfpeare, as the player-editors inform 
us, alfo endeavoured, though without fuccets, 
to prevent the ft ealing of his manufcripts, 
the corruption of his writings, and the dif- 
erace of the poet, by furreptitious printing. 
Lend Pembroke’s brother, and fucceffor, in 
office, made a new effort, in 1637, on the 
complaint of the players, to prevent the illicit 
printing of the plays, which they had pur- 


chafed at dear rates, by addreffing an official 


ber 1640, and the 22d of February 1640/1 to be 
paid to John Lowen, Jofeph Taylor, and Ellardt 


Swantton or any of them. 
y 


(«) In the fame MS book, there are many tickets of pri- 
vilege to the players, and the dependants on the players. 
edict 
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edict to the Mafter.and Wardens of the Sta- 
tioners’ company (v). 


The 
(v) The Lord Chamberlain’ edi ayainf? printing plays. 
{ From a MS. book in his office. ] 

After my hearty commendations :—Whereas complaint 
was heretofore prefented to my dear brother and predeceffor 
by his Majefty’s fervants the players, that forne of the Com- 
pany of Printers and Stationers had procured publifhed and 
printed divers of their books of Comedies Tragedies 
Interludes Hiftories and thelike which they had (for the fpe- 
cial fervice of his Majefty and for their own ufe) bought and 
provided at very deare and high rates: By means whereof 
ot only they themifelvyes had much prejudice, but the books 
much Corruption to the injury and difgrace of the authors ; 
And thereupon the Mafter and Wardens of the Company of 
Printers ard Stationers were advifed by my brother to take 
notice thereof and to take order for the ftay of any further 
impreffion of any of the plays or Interludes of his Majefty’s 
fervants, without their confents; which being a caution given 
with fuch refpect, and grounded on fuch weighty reafonss 
both for his Majefty’s fervice, and the particular intereft of 
the players, and fo agteable to common juftice, and that in- 
different meafure, which every man would look for in his 
own particular, it might have been prefumed that there 
would bave needed no further Order or direction in the bufi- 
nefs: Notwithftanding which | am informed that fome Co- 
pies of Plays belonging to the King, and Queen’s Servants, 
fhe players, and purchafed by them at deare rates, having 
been lately ftolen or gotten from them by indirect means are 
now attempted to be printed and that fome of them are at 
your prefs, and ready to be printed, which if it hould be {uf- 
fered would directly tend to their apparent detriment and 


great prejudice and to the difenabling of them to do their 
L 1 Majetties 
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The printers, however, were not the only 
perfons, who furreptitioufly appropriated the 
goods of other owners. The players, and the 
directors of players, ftole from one another. 


Majefties fervice: _ For prevention and redrefs whereof, it 
is defired that Order be given and entered by the Mafter 
and Wardens of the Company of Printers and Stationers, 
that if.any plays be already entred, or fhall hereafter be 
brought unto the Hall, to be entred for printing, that no- 
tice thereof be given to the King’s and Queen’s fervants the 
players, and an inquiry, made of them to whom they do be- 
long. And that none be fuffered to be printed untill the 
affent of their Majefty’s faid fervants be made appear to the 
Matter and Wardens of the Company of Printers and Sta- 
tioners by fome Certificate in Writing under the hands of 
John Lowen and Jofeph Taylor for the King’s fervants, and 
of Chriftopher Biefton for the King’s and Queen’s young 
company or of fuch other perfons as fhall from time to time 
have the direction of thote Companies, which is a courfe that 
can be hurtfull unto none, but fuch as go about unjuftly to 
avail themfelves of others goods, without refpect of Order, 
or good government, which I [am] confident you will be 
careful to avoid: And therefore | commend it to your fpecial 
care and if you fhall have need of any further authority or 
power either from his Majefty or the Council-table the bet- 
ter to enable you in the execution thereof, upon notice given 
to me either by yourfelves or by the players, I will endeavour 
to apply that further remedy thereto which fhall be requifite. 
And fo &c. Dated the 10th of June, 1637. P.[embroke ] 
and M.[ ontgomery. ] 

To the Mafter and War- 

dens of the Company of t 
Printers and Stationers. 


The 
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The Matter of the Revels tried, without fuc- 
cefs, to prevent this petty larceny. Com- 
plaints were made, when other meafures fajl- 
ed, to the Lord Chamberlain, who fuppofed 
himfelf, becaufe he was fuppofed by others, 
to be omnipotent over the theatric world. 
And, he iffued to the puny rulers of the dra- 
matic ftates, his imperative mandates, which, 
as they were fometimes enforced by impri- 
fonment, were generally obeyed as biting 
laws (w). 


Yet, 


(w) Whereas William Biefton Gent. Governor &c. of the 
King’s and Queen’s Young Company of Players at the Cock- 
pit in Drury Lane, hath reprefented unto his M ajetty, that the 
feveral plays hereafter mentioned (viz.) Witt without 
Money; The Night Walkers; The Knight of the burning 
Peftill; Fathers owne Sonne; Cupids Revenge; The 
Bondman; The Renegado; A New way to pay Debts; 
‘The Great Duke of Florence; The Maid of Honor; The 
Traytor; The Example; The Young Admirall; The 
Oportunity; A Witty fayre one; Loves Cruelty; The 
Wedding ; The. Maids Revenge; The Lady of Pleafure ; 
The Schoole of Complement; The grateful Servant; The 
Coronation; Hide Parke; Philip Chabot Admiral of 
France; A Mad Couple well mett; All’s lofs by Luft ; 
The Changeling; A fayre Quarrell; The Spanith Gypfie ; 
The World; The Sunnes Darling ; Love’s Sacrifice; ‘Tis 
Pitty fhee’s a Whore; George a greene; Loves Miftref ; 
‘The Cunning Lovers; The Rape of Lucrefe; A Trick to 
cheat the Devill;’ A Foole and her Maydenhead foon part- 
ed; King John and Matilda; A Citty Night Cap; The 

Lig Bloody 
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Yet, it fometimes required the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the penalty of 
imprifonment, to oblige the managers of play- 
houfes to obey the accuftomed powers of the 
Matter of the Revels; fo obftinate is intereft, 
when oppofed to duty. William Beefton, who 
feems to. have fucceeded his father Chriitopher 
Beefton, in the management of the young 
players at the Cockpit, in Drury-lane, was 
thus induced to difobey the orders of the 
Mafter of the Revels; performing a forbidden 
play, “ which had relation to the paflages of 
« the King’s journey into the North; whereof 
« his Majefty complained ”’ to Sir Henry Her- 


Bloody Banquett ; Cupid’s Vagaries; “The Conceited 
Duke; and Appius and Virginia; do all and every of them 
properly and of right belong to the faid houte ; and confe- 
quently, that they are all in his propriety.—And to the end 
that any other companies of actors in or about London fhall 
not prefume to act any of them to the prejudice of him the 
faid William Biefton and his company.—His Majefty hath 
fignified his royal pleafure unto me thereby requiring me to 
declare fo much to all other companies of acters hereby con- 
cernable, that they are not any ways to intermeddle with, or 
aét any of the above mentioned plays. -—-Whereof I require 
all mafters and governors of playhoufes, and all others whom 
it may concern to take notice and to forbear to impeach the 
{aid William Biefton in the premiffes as they tender his 
Majefty’s difplcafure, and will anfwer the contempt. Dated 
the roth of Auguft 1639. [Froma MS. book inthe Lord 


Chamberlain’s office..] 


bert, 
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bert. ‘The Lord Chamberlain iffued his of- 
ficial edi@ againft him(«).. Beefton was com- 
mitted to the Marfhalfey, by virtue of his 
warrant, for playing without a licenfe; yet, 
he was in a few days difcharged, on making 
a formal fubmiffion to {cenic power, 


(*) The following is a copy of the Lord C hasetlaiat § 
jena from a MS. book in his office :— 

Whereas William Biefton and the company of players of 
the Cockpit: in Drury-lane have lately acted a new play 
without anylicenfe from the Mafter of his Majetty’s Revel lls, 
and being commanded to forbear playing or acting of the 
fame play by the faid Matter of the Revells, and aeeented 
likewife to forbear all manner of playing, have notwithftand- 
ing in contempt of the authority of the faid Matter of the 
Revells and the power granted unto him under the great feal 
of England acted the faid play and others to the prejudice of 
his Majefty’ s fervice and in contempt of the office of the Re- 
vells [whereby | he, and they, and all other companies, ever have 
been and ought to be governed and regulated: ‘Thefe are 
therefore in his Majefty’s name and fignification of his royal 
pleafure to command the faid William Bieftgn and the reft 
of that company of the Cockpit players from henceforth and 
upon fight hereof to forbear to a&t any plays whatfoever un- 
til they fhall be reftored by the faid Mafter of the Revells 
unto their former liberty. Whereof all parties concernable 
are to take notice and conform accordingly as they and 
every of them will anfwer it at their peril. Dated the 3°. of 
May 1640. 

To W® Biefton, George Eftoteville 
and the reft of the Company of Pye 
at the Cockpit in Drury-lane, 


bd oa | But, 
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But, his rebellion againft authority feems 
not ‘to have been foon forgotten, ‘He was not 
long after fuperfeded in his management, by 
a perfon, who had more intereft than Beefton; 
becaufe he knew better how to pleafe, ‘This 
was William D’Avenant, the /awful fon of 
John D’Avenant, vintner, in Oxford, the /up- 
posed {on of Shakfpeare, and the opponent of Sir 
Henry Herbert. D’Avenant was born, in Fe- 
bruary 160%; and entered of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, in 1621: But, leaving the univerfity, 
without a degree, became firft the page of 
the Duchefs of Richmond, then an attendant 

-on Lerd Brook, and afterwards a fervant of 
the Queen. As a dramatic writer, he pub- 
lifhed A/bovine, in 1629; the Cruel Brother, 
in. 1630; the 7u/? Italian, in 16 30; the Tem- 
ple of Love, in.16345 the Triumphs of the 
Prince .D' Amour, in 1635; the Platonic Lovers, 
in 1636; the Wits, in 1636; Britannia Tri- 
umphans, in 1637: And, on the 1 3th of De- 
cember, 1638, an annuity of £..100. was fet- 
tled on him, by Charles the firs)“ in con- 
“* fideration of fervices done, and to be done.” 
On the 26th of March 1639, he was autho- 
rized, by a patent under the great feal, as we 
learn from Rymer, to erect a playhoufe, in 
Flect-ftreet : But, from this projet, D’Ave- 

nant 
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nant foon defifted ; becaufe his attention was 
immediately drawn to an objeG@ of lefs rifque, 
and of more eafy exécution. On the 27th of 
June 1640, he was appointed by the Lord 
Chamberlain to take into his government the 
theatre, calledthe Cockpit, in Drury-lane (y). 

But, 


(y) The following appointment was copied from a MS. 
book in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. Mr. Malone has 
mifdated this document, in 1639, inftead of 1640. [Shak. 
vol. i. part il. pag. 237.| 

*¢ ‘Whereas in the playhoufe or theatre commonly called 
the Cockpit in Drury-lane there are a company of players 
or actors authorifed by me (as Lord Chamberlain to his 
Majefty) to play or act under the title of the King’s and 
Queen's feryants, and that by reafon of fome diforders lately 
amongft them committed they are difabled in their fervice 
and quality: ‘Thefe are therefore to fignify that by the fame 
authority I do authorife and appoint William Davenant 
Gent. one of her Majefty’s fervants, for me, and in my name, 
to take into his govérnment and care the faid company of 
players, to govern, order, and difpofe of them for action and 
prefentments and all their affairs in the faid houfe as in his 
difcretion fhall feem beft to conduce to his Majefty’s fervice 
in that quality.. And I do hereby enjoin and command them, 
all and every of them, that are fo authorifed to play in th 
faid houfe under the privilege of his or her Majefty’s fer- 
vants, and eyery one belonging as prentices or fervants to 
thofe actors to play under the faid privilege, that they obey 
the faid M'. Davenant and follow his orders and directions 
as they will anfwer the contrary; which power or privilege 


he is to continue and enjoy during that leafe which M'. Eli- 
Lia zabeth 
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But, this authority, however agreeable to him, 
he did not long enjoy ; being involved in the 
contefts of the times, which ended in accus 
fation, and imprifonment. 

In all thofe meafures, whether favourable, 
or adverfe, Sir Henry Herbert enjoyed his ap- 
propriate fhare. During that period, he par- 
took of the mingled pleafure of correcting 
every new play before it was prefented ; and 
received a fee of forty fhillings, for his pains. 
He received alfo, as Mafter of the Revels, 
from the eftablifhed playhoufes, a Summer, 
and a Winter, benefit, which yielded him nine 
pounds each, according to an average of years. 
In O€ober 1629, by an agreement with the 
King’s company, which lafted till the civil 
wars began, he received, in lieu of benefits, 
ten pounds at Chriftmas, and the fame fum 
at Midfummer. He was paid alfo particular 
gratuities for {pecial fervices, which he re- 
ceived for the laft time, in June 1642; as the 
civil war was already begun. And, he poffett 
‘what feems to have been a neceflary append. 


zabeth Biefton alias Huchefon hath or doth hold in the faid 
playhoufe : Provided he be fill accountable to me for his 
care and well ordering the faid company—Given under my 
hand and feal this 27". June 1640,” 

P.[embroke] and M, Lontgamery: J 


age 
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age of his office, an appropriate box in the 
eftablithed theatres (2). 

In the period, from 1623 to 1643, the mos 
narch of the Revels exercifed, like the mo- 
narch over the ftate, unbounded authority 
aver the dramatic world. During the unhappy 
times, from 1642, to 1660, his authority over 
paftimes ceafed ; while all lawful power was 
impugned, and all innocent paftime was de- 
cried. With the reftoration of the conftitu- 
tional magiftrate, the Mafter of the Revels, 
affumed his former jurifdiction, but was fur- 
prifed to find, that the unqualified licentiou{- 
nefs of recent times had given men new habits 
of reafoning, notions of privileges, and pro- 
penfities to refiftance. During this fenfation, 
he applied to the courts of juftice for redrefs ; 
but the contradictory verdicts of juries left 
contention, by contraries, to execute all things. 
The ruler of the paftimes now appealed to the 
ruler of the ftate; but without receiving re- 
drefs, or exciting fympathy. Mutual vexations 
produced at length, in the dramatic world, 
mutual agreement ; as the fame caufe had 
already produced the fame effet, in the po- 
litical world. But, like other difputed jurif- 


(z) Mal. Shak. vol.i. part i. pp. 144—-153-154—237- 
| dictions, 
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dictions, and other weak governments, the au- 
thority of the Mafter of the Revels continued 
to be oppreflive in its fuperintendance, un- 
til be Revolution taught new leffons to all 

parties. | 
Soon after his advancement to the vice- 
royalty of the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert fet- 
tled with his family, at Woodford in Effex ; 
where, he kindly received, in 1629, his bro- 
ther George, who was afflicted with an ague; 
as Walton inform us. Sir Henry refided at 
Chelfea, during the civil wars (2). And in 
thofe 


(a) It appears, from the parith regifter of Chelfea, fays 
Lyfons, [ Environs, vol. il. p. 127,| that Richard, the fecond 
fon of Sir Henry Herbert, was baptized, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1657, and died under age. There is an anecdote 
preferved by Wood [Ath, vol. ii. col. 700,] which, as it is 
characteriftic of Charles 1{t; during the trying fcenes of his 
laft days, and does honour to Sir Henry, ought to be re- 
membered : “ It may not be forgotten,” fays Wood, “ that 
« Sir Henry Herbert, Mafter of the Revels, a gentleman in 
“ordinary of his Majefty’s privy-chamber (one that cor- 
«: dially loved and honoured the King, and during the war, 
‘¢ had {uffered confiderably in his eftate by fequeftration and 
“ otherwife) meeting M*. Thomas Herbert his kinfman’ in 
‘© § James’s park, firft inquired how his Majefty did, and 
*¢ afterwards prefenting his duty to him, with affurance, that 
“ himfelf with many other of his Majefty’s fervants did 
“ frequently pray for him, defired that his Majefty would 
“ be pleafed to read the fecond chapter of Eeclefiaflicus ; 

s¢ for 
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thofe times, he acquired, though I know not 
by what means, the manor of Ribbesford, in 
Warwickthire. By the influence, which he 
thereby obtained over Bewdley, he was chofen 
by that borough a member of the parliament, 
which met in 1661; though he immediately 
vacated his feat, for the accommodation of his 
fon Henry, who long reprefented this town, 
wherein they had many meffuages. Sir Henry 
kept the office of the Revels in Cary-Houfe, 
during his difputes with Thomas Killigrew, 
Sir William D’Avenant, John Rhodes, and 
the other proprietors of theatres, in 1660, 
1661, and 1662. Killigrew, who probably 
had caft his eye on the fame office, entered 
into an agreement of amuty for life with Sir 
Henry ; promifed payment of damages for the 
paft; and fubmiffion to fcenic authority for 
the future :—Sir Henry engaging, to fupport 
Killigrew, if neceflity fhould require affift- 


“¢ for he fhould find comfort in it, aptly fuiting to his pre- 
“© fent condition. Accordingly M* Herbert acquainted the 
“¢ King therewith, who thanked Sir Harry, and commended 
“ him for his excellent parts, being a good fcholar, foldier, 
‘© and accomplifhed courtier; and for his many years faith- 
“« ful fervice much valued by the King, who prefently turned 
‘© to that chapter, and read it with much fatisfaction.”’ 


ance, 
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ance (6)..:'Fhe other theatrical managers were 
more litigious; becaufe they had lefs to hope, 
and more to fear, than Killigrew. The liti- 
gants might have all exclaimed with Con- 
ftance ; “* When Jaw can do no right, Jet it 
“ be lawful, that law bar na wrong.” The 
truth is, that on the one fide, there was a pa- 
tent, under the great feal, with ancient cul- 
tom, and a fenfe of injury ;--on the other fide, 
there was a,licenfe, under the. privy fignet, 
with new modes of thinking, fenfibility of 
opprefiion, and feelings of yant.—While the 
ancient authority of the ruler of the Revels 
wis thus fhaken to. its bafe, he was neither 
fupported by the King, who had many claim- 
ants to gratify; nor countgnanced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Manchefter, who 
was no. friend to paftimes, and probably 
looked at the office with envy (¢), | 


(b) See the agreement, which is curious, in Mal. Shak. 
vol. is part 1. p. 262. 


(c) The Mafter of the Revels was obliged to relinquifh 
his claims, in confequeénce of thofe litigations, fays Mr. Ma- 
lone, and his office ceafed to be attended with either. autho- 
rity or profit. [Shak. vol.i. part ii. p.258.] This pofition 
is too broad: His authority was certainly fhaken, without 
overthrow; and his profits were leflened, without being ab~ 
folutely loft. 


Sir 
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Sir Henry Herbert was now well ftricken 
in years; he was mortified by difcountenance, 
and irritated by oppofition. He retired, ac- 
cordingly, to his independent feat at Ribbef- 
ford, leaving a deputy, no doubt, to exercife 
a difputed authority, and to receive litigated 
fees. He here enjoyed a refpected old age, 
during the happieft period of his life. And, 
he died on the 27th of April 1673; leaving 
to his fon confiderable poffeflions, and to two 
daughters handfome (d) fortunes ; including, 


(d) His will is dated on the rft of Janry 16733 a codicil 
was added on the gth of April ; and both were proved, in the 
prerogative-court, on the 15th of May, by Henry Herbert, 
Sir Francis Lawley, and William Harbord his executors. 
Sir Henry Herbert married, for his fecond wife, Elizabeth, 
a daughter of Sir Robert Offey of High Arcol. His fon 
Henry was created Lord Herbert of Cherbery, by a patent 
dated the 28th April 1694.3 the elder brancb having failed in 
1691: “This peerage became again extinét, on the deata 
of Sir Henry’s fon, Henry, without iflue in 1738. The 
ed to Henry Morley, 
a defcendant of the Mafter of the Revels, who took the name 
and arms of Herbert. In confequence of all thofe family 


manor of Ribbesford, thereupon, pail 


failures, there remained at Ribbesford nothing of the Her- 
bert’s but the O/d Che/?, which contained the life of the fa- 
mous Lord Herbert of Cherbery, that was publifhed by the 
Earl of Orford; and the office-book of Sir Henry; con- 
taining many {cenic particulars, that were given to the 
world by Mr. Malone ; being enabled to gratify curiofity, by 
the liberal communication of Mr. Francis Ingram of Rib- 
besford, 


by 
d 
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by {pecial bequeft, the debts, due to him from 
Charles 1ft, and Charles 2d; which were 
paid, during the reign of Anne. 

The office of the Revels was immediately 
filled by Thomas Killigrew, one of the grooms 
of the King’s bedchamber ; by means, pro- 
bably, of a reverfionary patent. The new 
Matter of the Revels was the fon of Sir 
Robert Killigrew, chamberlain to the Queen ; 
and was born at the manor of Hanworth, in 
February 1611. Of Thomas Killigrew, Wood 
delights to tell, that Le was not educated at any 
univerfity. Te was appointed page of honour 
to Charles 1; to whom, in his various 
fortunes, he faithfully adhered. Attending 
Charles 2d in his exile, he contributed, by 
his convivial humour, to alleviate the pref= 
{ures of penury. In this fituation, he culti- 
vated dramatic poetry, though without much 
fuccefs, whatever were his diligence. In 1651, 
Killigrew was fent to Venice, as refident am- 
baflador ; contrary to the advice of the graver 
fervants of Charles 2d, fays Clarendon. Asa 
negotiator, he did neither honour to his mafter, 
nor credit to himfelf. His return was cele- 
brated by Denham, in the following airy 
verfes; which are at once characteriftic of 


the writer, and of the fubject :— 
* * Our 
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* Our refident Tom 
“ From Venice is come, 
« And has left all the ftatefnan behind him; 
“ ‘Talks at the fame pitch, 
“ Js as wife, is as richs 
“ And juft where you left him, you find him, 
“© But, who fays he’s not 
« A man of much plot, 
“¢ May repent of this falfe accufation ; 
«“ Having plotted, and penn’d, 
“ §ix plays to attend . 
“© On the Farce of his Negotiation (e).” 
Killigrew returned to England at the Re/fo- 
ration; When his conviviality was at length 
heightened by enjoyment, and his profpects 
were brightened by hope. He was foon ap- 
pointed Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles 
2d; and, continuing in high favour with the 
King, he is faid to have had accefs, which 
his office doubtlefs gave him, at times when 
peers were denied. While Wood commemo- 
rates his many generous acts to the fuffering 
Cavaliers, he fourly remarks, that Killigrew 
was the King’s fefler. During that joyous 
feafon, paftimes were revived, with double 
relifh. A patent, under the King’s privy fig- 


(e) The Biog. Dram. gives the titles of /even dramas, 
which were written by Thomas Killigrew, in his exile; one 
of them was probably compofed after the Farce of his Ne- 
gotiation. 


net, 
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het, Was granted, on the 11th of Auguft 1660, 
to Thomas Killigrew, and Sir William D’ Aves 
nant; empowering them to erect new. play- 
houfes, and to embody two companies, with 
the fole right of regulation, and tlie ex- 
clufive privilege of ‘acting.- Under this (/) 
patent, oppofed as it wads by Sir Henry Her- 
bert, two eompanies of actors were immedi- 
ately formed: Killigrew’s was called The 
King’s Company ; D’Avenant’s, the Duke of 
York's Company. Killigrew appointed Ma- 
hun, Hart, and Lacy, the fuperintendants of 
the King’s company; which, removing from 
the Red-bull to Vere-ftreet, where they begati 
to act, on the 8th of November 1660, after- 
wards fettled in Drury-lane, where they open= 
ed their theatre, on the 8th of April 1662. 
But, fuccefs foon begat difcontent. ‘The roy- 
al company complained to the King, of the 
obftruction of the Mafter of the Revels, and 
of the opprefiion of the Mafter of the Thea 
tre. ‘Fhis complaint was teferred’ to the 
}.ord Chamberlain, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
Sir John Denham, who reported their opinion 


(f) This grant is publifhed in Mal. Shak. vol. i. part ii. 
p- 244. Steevens’s Shak. vol. ti. p. 397. 


to 
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to be, that the complaint was groundlefs (g). 
With this judgment, in his favour, and the 
agreement 


{g) The petition of Mohun, Shatterel, Hart, and other 
players, againft Sir Henry Herbert, and Thomas Killigrew, 
may be feen.in Mal. Shak, vol. i. part il. p. 248, and in 
Steevens’s Shak. 1793, vol. ji. p. 402: The fubjoined Re- 
port, from a copy in the paper-office, in anfwer to it, will 
form a proper /upplement to the petition :— 

«© May it pleafe your Majefty: 

“ According to your Majefty’s Command Wee fee 
<¢ heard Mr. Killigrew concerning the complaints made 
 againft him by the Company in exercifing a power beyond 
“ your Majefty’s Graunt [21ft Auguft 1660] And wee 
“ find by your Maties, Letters Patent, that your Mate, hath 
© oranted to him full and abfolute power to make and con- 
“ ftitutea Company of Actors or Players, to be under his 
“ fole government and authority; and that he fhall give 
« them refpectively fuch allowances as he fhall think ft; 
“ and that he hath power to take in, and eject whom he fhall 
« think meet. And wee do find that he hath been fo far from 
“© abufing this power, that he hath made very little ufe of it 
“ hitherto: Only in giving Letters of Attorney to Moone 
«© [Mohun] Hart, and Lacy, to be fuperintendants over the 
« reft, who by virtue of that power have taken in one fhare, 

“ three quarters of which they have enjoyed thefe ten ii 
<< and impofed on the Company {.200 p ann. for two hired 
«© men; fo that having upon complaint of the refit of the 
« Company recalled that Letter of Attorney, and given up 
“ the three quarters of the fhare to the Company, which 
“ faves them the £.200 p anys sie that he pretends to, is 
st only the fhare of Bird, who is dead, by which the Company 


* are gainers; for had the Letter of Attorney continued, the 
Mm « Company 
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agreement of amity with Sir Henry Herbert, 
in his pocket, Killigrew found leifure to pub- 
lifh his dramas in 1664, with zs préture pre- 
fixed to them; as Wood remarks. He now 
pafled his time merrily ; being pleafed him- 
felf, and endeavouring to pleafe (4) others ; 
till the Mafterfhip of the Revels was a€tually 
transferred to him, by the demife of Sir Henry 
Herbert. He immediately announced his ac- 
ceflion to this power; which he was active 


« Company had not only loft the profit of that fhare, but this 
“ alfo. For by his power they that took the other fhare 
« would have enjoyed this; The unreafonablenefs of their 
“* exceptions is, they have profited thefe twelve months by 
«¢ that fame power, which now they difpute ; which if he 
can give, he may certainly enjoy. All which power he 
pretends to, is confeffed under their hands and feals, and 
they have acted by it thefe ten months. 

« i, Manchefter. 

« Tauderdaill. ; 

« Jo. Denham.” 
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an 
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(4) In a document, which is preferved in the paper-office, 
I obferve the following payments in 1667:— 
To the keeper of the theatre at Whitehall {.30 — — 
‘To the fame for keeping clean that place, 
panna - = = = = == = 6 me ee 
To Mr. Thomas Killigrew’s bill for plays, | 
acted before his Majefty <= = = 560 —— — 
To Sir William D’Avenant for plays acted 
before the King - © = = = 450 — — 


to 
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j 


The union of the two functions, of Matter of 


to enforce, by the moft effectual means (7). 


(7). In the London Gazette, N° 778, from Thurfday 
May 1ft to Monday May 5th, [1673] appeared the following 
advertifement :— 

“ The office of the Mafter of the Revels, void by the 
¢ death of Sir Henry Herbert, who deceafed on the 24th of 
¢ April laft, is now enjoyed by Thomas Killigrew, Efgr. 
“ one of the Grooms of his Majefty’s bedchamber, at whofe 
«© Jodgings in Whitehall, any Perfon, or Perfons, may be in- 
“© formed, where thofe who had any licenfes from the faid Sir 
«« Henry, or are otherwife concerned in the faid Office of 
“ Mafter of the Revels, may make their applications for re- 
‘© newing of former, or taking out of new licenfes, or what 
« elfe relates unto the faid ahee >—— This : advertifement 
was repeated in the Gazette N° 780.—Andin N° 7%2, there 
was the following advertifement, which was repeated in the 
Gazette N°785.—* That all Juftices of the Peace and others 
& his Majefty’s Officers, whom it may concern, do take care 
« that all perfons, that prefent publickly any playes, fhowes, 
“ or operations, upon any ftage &c. may produce their |i- 
“ cenfe, under the hand and /ea/, of Thomas Killigrew, Efqr. 
« now Mafter of the Revels; and in cafe they want fuch li- 
« cenfes, that they be lay’d hold on, and the faid Mr, Killigrew 
“ certified of the fame.’’—T he feal, or rather the /famp of Kil- 
ligrew, as Mafter of the Revels, has come down to the prefent 
time. The wooden block, which formed this /famp has been re- 
trieved by the active difcernment of Mr. Douce, who kindly 
permitted me to have a new ftamp made for a TAIL-PIECE 
to this Apology; thinking the impreflion might gratify the 
lovers of the drama. The double eagle difplayed, and the 
lion, are the arms, and creft of the Gilivnacs The legend 
is copied from Ne formal words of the ancient commuflions 
tothe Matters of the Revels. See Carew’s Cornwall. Ed. 
1769, p. 150. é 
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the Revels, and Manager of a Theatre, gave 
Killigrew a pretence to do mifchief, without 
any incitement to do good. Helived to fee 
the two companies united, in 1682; after 
various accidents, from the plague, and fire, 
and feveral revolutions, from the changes of 
fafhion, Thomas Killigrew, died in Marck 
168;; and was buried, by his dying requett, 
in the vault under Wetftminfter-abbey ; near 
his beloved wife, and his fifter, Lady Shan- 
non (£). Denham has left a couplet, which 
acutely difcriminates the faculties of two of 
the wittieft men of that age i— 

“ Had Cowley ne’er /poke, Killigrew ne’er writ, 

“ Combin’d in one, they’d made a matchlefs wit.’ 

After a while, the {ceptre of the Revels 

was delivered into the hand of Charles Killi- 


(4) His will is dated on the 15th of March, and was 
proved in the prerogative-court, on the Toth of the fame 
month, by his fon, Heny, his executor, and refiduary lega- 
tee.” He left fome houfes in Scotland-yard; and he fpeaks 
of a pentfion from the King, which may poffibly have been 
an extra-falary, as Matter of the Revels. Heis faid, by the 
biographers, to have had two wives; but he fpeaks in his 
will of only one beloved wife. In the will, there is no jeit. 
‘Lhomas Killigrew was uncle to Henry Bennet, the firft Ear] 
of Arlington, who fucceeded the Earl of St. Albans, as Lord 
Chamberlain, on the 11th of September 1674. “The con- 
viviality of the one, and the power of the other, may have 
promoted each other’s views. 


gtewe 
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grew. He was born, in 1650; but of what 
parentage, I could not learn, in the college of 
heralds. He was early in life appointed Gen- 
tleman Ufher to Queen Catherine, while Sir 
William Killigrew, the elder brother of the 
former Mafter of the Revels, was Vice-cham- 
berlain to the fame Queen. This coincidence 
of appointment and name fhows a proximity 
of blood, and famenefs of intereft. The un- 
fuccefsful complaint of the King’s company, 
againft Thomas Killigrew, probably induced 
him to place Charles Killigrew at the head of 
his difcontented troop, as their fuperintend- 
ant. . Charles Killigrew appeared, as the chief 
of that company, when they complained of 
Dryden about the year 1678, for his breach 
of (/) contract, in furnifhing dis goods. Charles 
Killigrew was, afterwards, appointed Comp- 
troller of the receipts and payments of the 
Receiver General of the Cuftoms. He feems 
to have been too prudent a man to diftinguith 
himfelf, like the other Killigrews, either as a 
writer, ora wit. But, he diligently attended 
to the difcharge of his feveral trufts, and the 
accumulation of confiderable wealth. He 


(7) Steevens’s Shak. vol. ii. p. 286, 
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died, in January 1725, when he had advanced 
to feventy-five (wm) years of age. 

A@ting as Ruler of the Revels, during five 
reigns, he lived to fee various changes of 
many coloured life. We probably exercifed 
fuch power only, from 1683 to 1689, as had 
‘been left him by his predeceffor. But, the 
Revoluution gave a new caft to the feveral 
parts of our government; in the church; in the 
ftate; and in our paftimes. While the power 
of the King was foftened into influence, the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain remained, 
without reftriction, over the theatre; opening, 
and fhutting, playhoufes ; imprifoning, and 
liberating, players ; correcting, and rejecting, 
plays: The {cenic world looked up to the 
Lord Chamberlain, as the fun of their fyftem. 
In their Seavens, the Matter of the Revels 
twinkled, only, as a ftar of the lower order. 
Yet, this ftar continued ftill to have its influ- 


(m) Charles Killigrew, who refided in Somerfet-houfe, 
made his will on the 30th of May 17233 which was proved 
in the prerogative-office on the 4th of January 173% by his 
fon Guilford, his executor. His wife Jemima, and his other 
fon, Charles, farvived him. Among feyeral manors, his 
refident manfion was Thornham-hall in Suffolk; he had 
large fums in the public ftocks: And he had an intereft in 
the patent of the theatre-royal, in Drury-lane; as appears 


by his will. 
ence 
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ence in the revolutions of the drama. Theaid 


OS anes 


of the Matter of the Revels contributed greatly . 


to the celebrated conquett, which CoLLIER 
gained over the immorality, and profanene/s, of 
the ftage, at the conclufion of King William’s 
reign. Even mode/t Cibber acknowledges, that 
‘¢ the Mafter of the Revels, who then licenfed 
‘all plays for the frage, affifted this reforma- 
<¢ tion, with a more zealous feverity than 
« ever(n). This utility of the office ceafed, 
however; on the acceffion of George 1ft; 
when a new patent, which was made out with 
as little caution, as any preceding grant of the 
fame kind, was conferred on Sir Richard Steel, 
Colley Cibber, and their affociates ; for act- 
ing plays, without fubmitting them to the li- 


(x) Apology 225: “ He would ftrike out,” continues 
Cibber, “* whole fcenes of a vicious, or immoral character, 
“¢ though it were vifibly fhown to be reformed, or punifh- 
« ed; a fevere inftance of this kind falling upon myfelf 
“ may be an excufe for my relating it: When Richard the 
« third (as I altered it from Shakfpeare) came from his 
« hands to the ftage [1700] he expunged the whole firft 
« a, without fparing a line of it. He had an objection to 
« the whole aét, and the reafon he gave for it was, that the 
« diftrefles of King Henry the fixth, who is killed by 
«« Richard, in the firft at, would put weak veople too 
“ much in mind of King Fames then living in France; a 
«© notable proof of his zeal for the government !”—W ell 
might Pope cry out, mode/t Cibber ! 
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cenfé, or revifion, of any officer. Charles Kil- 
ligrew, as Mafter of the Revels, demanded his 
fee of forty fhillings, on prefenting every new 
play. With affected independence of his 
authority, they refufed his demand, and de- 
nied {ubmiffion to his power. The patentees 
fent Colley -Cibber, as envoy-extraordinary, 
‘to negotiate an amicable fettlement with the 
Sovereign of the Revels. It is amufing to 
hear, how this flippant negotiator explained 
his own pretenfions, and attempted to invali- 
date the right of his opponent; as if a fub- 
fequent charter, under the great feal, could 
fuperfede a preceding grant under the fame 
authority. Charles Killigrew, who was now 
fixty-five years of age, feems to have been 
oppreffed by the infolent civility of Colley 
Cibber. “And from that time,” fays the 
apologift for his own life, “ neither our plays 
‘“‘ or [nor] his fees, gave either of us any fur- 
‘“¢ ther trouble (0).”’ 

The unfortunate iffue of this negotiation 
did not, it fhould feem, make the office of 
Matter of the Revels lefs defirable, though it 
was certainly lefs profitable, and important. 
On the 25th of June 1725, Charles Henry 
Lee was placed on the difputed throne (f). 


(0) Apology, p. 227-8. (p) Hitt. Regifter. 
During 
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During his reign of nineteen years, the new 
ruler exercifed fuch authority, as was not op- 
poled, and received fuch fees, as were willingly 
paid. And, in January 1744, he died, as ob- 
feurely, as he had (9) lived; leaving a minor 
widow, without children. 


It was during his feeble government, that 
an event occurred, which formed a new epoch 
in dramatic ftory. Then it was, that the a@ 
for licenfing the flage was pafled(r). The 
origin of this falutary meafure has been traced 
up to various fources :—To the acting of Pa/- 
guin at the Haymarket-theatre, without a li- 
cenfe, by Henry Fielding ; in oppofition to 
cuftom, and in defiance of power sii Toa 
Farce, called the Golden Rump ; whicn, having 
been brought to Gifford, the mafter of the 


ser 6 I have not feen his death mentioned in the printed 

egifters. But, on the 24th of January 1744, 2 adminiftration 
was granted of the effects of Charles Hears Lee to Eliza- 
beth D’ Aranda, widow, the mother, and curatrix, allie! ned 
to Martha Lee, the widow of the deceafed, for the ufe of the 
minor-widow. [Minute-book in the prerogative-office. ] 


ye 10 Geo. 2. ch. 28, which took place on the 24th of June 
737. This act was extended to houfes and gardens of en- 
hace which, in future were not to be kept without a 


licenfe. [25 Geo. 2. ch. 36. § 2.] 
(s) Cibber’s Apology, 231 : Biog. Dram. Introd. xli. 


theatre 
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theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, was by him 
carried to the proper magiftrate ; thinking it 
a (Z) libel, or @ trap. Thefe occurrences were 
probably the oftenfible, rather than the real, 
caufes, which produced that parliamentary re- 
gulation. The fact is, that Sir John Barnard, 
on the 5th of March 1734-5, moved the 
Houfe of Commons, for leave to introduce 2 
bill, for reftraining the number of playhoufes, 
and for regulating common players. As he 
was fupported by all parties, his motion pafled 
unanimoufly. But, the bill was no fooner in- 
troduced, than it was relinquifhed ; “ when a 
** claufe was propofed for enlarging the power 
“* of the Lord Chamberlain, with regard to 
** licenfing plays (z).”” The Lord Chamber- 
Jain’s power had been long exerted, with ca- 
pricious irregularity ; his real authority had 
been felt; but when that power drew on it 


(t} ‘Timberland’s Debates, 1742. vol. v. p. 2117. And 
fee the article of The Golden Rump, in the Biog. Dram. 
vol, il. 

(z) Chandler’s Debates, vol. ix. p.93-4: It was faid, 
in the Houfe.of Commons, on that occafion, that there were 
then no fewer than fix playhoufes; The opera-houfe, the 
“ French playhoufe in the Haymarket, and the theatres in 
“© Covent-garden, Drury- lane, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 
“ Goodman’s-felds; and that thefe were double the num-= 
* ber, which, at the fame time, exifted in Paris.”? 

the 
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the eye of jealoufy, it was found to be unequal 
to the ufeful purpofe of fcenic fuperintend- 
ance: And, the imprudence of former grants 
to theatrical managers was, probably, now 
recollected with official regret. 

Owing to all thofe ere the di] for heenf- 
ing the fiage, though under a different name, 
was, on the 21ft June 1737, haftily pafied, 
after various debates, which difclofed little in- 
formation about the hiftory of the theatre: 
It was argued, without contradiction, that a 
power was to be given by it to the Lord 
Chamberlain, which he had never exercifed, 
during the exiftence of his dramatic govern- 
ment, from the firft ‘regulations of Elizabeth, 
to the introduction af this neceflary law. 
The fpeech, which Lord Chefterfield made 
againft that unpopular, but ufeful, meafure, 
has been, fingly, put dy T Yme into bis wallet, as 
lms for oblivion, During thofe debates, it was 
rotten, that a aga never exifted, when 
the ftace was not fubject to fuperintendance ; 
when players were not licenfed ; when plays 
were not reviewed and corrected, allowed or 
1h Aed. The wife regulations of Elizabeth, 
fOr ae the ufe, but correcting the abufe, 
f the ftage, were equally forgotten ; though 
th e had been advifed by Walfingham, and af- 

fitted 
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fifted by Burghley. The fads, whieh I have 
detailed through every reign, evince, with 
fufficient conviction, that this a@ of parlia- 
ment merely reftored to the Lord-Chamber- 
lain the ancient authority, which he poffeffed, 
before the appointment of the Matter of the 
Revels ; armed him with legal power, in the 
place of cuftomary privilege ; and enabled him 
to execute, by warrantable means, the ufeful, 
but invidious trufts, which experience had 
long required, and policy at length conferred, 
Nor, was this the firft time, that the parlia- 
ment exercifed its legiflative authority over 
the ftage, from its infancy under Henry 8th, 
to its manhood under George and(v). .This 
licenfing aét, however, neither noticed, nor 
alluded \to the Mafter of the Revels, any more 
than if he had not exifted. Having neither 
licenfed players, from the days of Sir Henry 


(w). In .ig4s, the 24-5 Hen: 8. thayauss pafied for 
“ purging the kingdom of all religious plays, interludes, 
«© rhymes, ballads, and fongs, which were peftiferous to the 
“ common-weal :”-—The 3g Eliz. ch. 4. which was’ ex- 
plained by x Ja. 1. ch. 7.and 7 Ja. 1. ch: 4, gave a very ex- 
tenfive jurifdiGion over players.--The 3 Ja. 1. ch. 21. im- 
pofed a penalty on any perfon, profanely ufing ‘the name 
of God in a play.—The 1 Cha. 4. ch. 21, prohibited plays 
on the Lord’s dayx—And the Jong-parliament fupprefled 
playhoufes and players, [Scobell, 1047—97—106—1090. ] 


Flerbert, 
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Herbert, nor reviewed plays, fubfequent to 
Colley Cibber’s polite altercation with Charles. 
Killigrew, the Matter of the Revels feems, 
like more mighty potentates, to have been grated 
to dufly nothing. 

At this cneele Charles, Duke of Grafton, 
was Lord Chamberlain. A new arrangement 
now became neceflary, for executing his re- 
novated power: And, William Cheawend 
who had been envoy at Genoa, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, was, in April 1738, 
{worn in Licenfer of the Stage, with a falary of 
four hundred pounds a year; while Thomas 
Odell, a perfon, who is better known in 
theatrical annals, was named his deputy; with 
a yearly allowance of two hundred pounds (w). 
Yet, in April 1744, aie Dayrolle was 
appointed Matter of the Revels, in the room 
of the deceafed Charles Lee, ea nothing 
feemed now to remain, either of power, or is 
profit, but the ancient fee of £.10, which had 
been ufually paid at the Exchequer, and a 
lodging. As this office was no longer recorded 
in the red-book, nor looked at in St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel, with envious eyes, it feems to 


(w) In the Biog. Dramatica, there is a good account of 
Odell, who held this invidious office, till his death, in May 
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have efcaped notice, at the great epoch of the 
{uppreffion of offices (x). The Mafter of the 
Revels, however, when he looked up from his 
ftate of degradation to the pre-eminence of the 
Lord Chamberlain, might have repeated what 
was faid by the tribune, Brutus, when te 
blear’d fights were {pectacied to fee Coriolanus 
enter Rome :— 
“« Then, our office may, 
© During his power, go fleep. c 

Such was the early origin, the irregular 
progrefs, and the obfcure demife of the Maf- 
ter of the Revels! And, this theatrical de- 
duction, the believers beg leave to fubmit to 
the confiderate eyes of this court, as a fupple- 
mental apology, for their imputed ignorance 
of the hiftory of the ftage. Yet, fuch is the 
activity of the public accufer’s pleafure, or 
revenge, that he not only profecutes them, in 
his wating Suge but, when 4e dreams, his 
wall-ey'd wrath infifts, « that each of thefe 
« credulous partifans of folly and impofiure 
“ thould remain—Sacred to ridicule his whole 


“« Iife long (y).” Though dreams are the chil- 


(x) In 1782, by the 22 Geo, 3. ch. 82. Mr. Dayrolle, 
who ftill retained his ftation, died in 1786, and was fucceeded 
in his degraded office by John Charles Crowle, who did not 
thereby enjoy either the gratification of power, or the bene- - 


fits of profit. 
(y) Inquiry, pp. 355—306. 


aren 
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dren of an tdle brain; yet, for this once, 1 will 
be fauared by his fhadow of a dream: And, 
accordingly, with the leave of this court, I 
will fuperadd, what is not unprecedented in 
his own practice, 4u Appendix to this Sup- 
plemental Apology :-— 

«< ————- or, pleafure, and revenge, 


«© Have ears more deaf, than adders, to the voice 
«¢ Of any true decifion.” 


wll Nigel, 


Or rHE STUDIES or SHAKSPEARE. 


On openies Mr. Malone’s attempt to afcer~ 
tain the order, in which tbe plays of Shak/peare 
were written, we may obferve the Inquirer’s 
lamentation that, “ after the moft diligent in- 

quiries very few particulars have been re- 
“* covered of Shak{peare’s priva ite life, or lite- 
“ rary hiftory.” Amid{t this penury of in- 
formation, and regret of criticifin, every notice, 
which ean Aufehes his /iterary biftory, ought 
to be feduloufly fought for, and attentively 
confidered. Where he ftudied, who infttru@ted 
him, and what he read, are inquiries, that 
have fometimes been made, without obtaining 
very diftinct anfwers. The great controverfy 
hitherto has been about the /earning of Shak- 


s {peare, 
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fpeare, without much inquiry about his philo- 
Jogy, or his knowledge. The conteft about his 
learning is clofed for ever. The means, where- 
by this atchievement was performed, chiefly 
confifted, in producing ¢ran/lations of the va-~ 
rious claffics, to which he alluded; and in 
reafoning, that Shak{peare probably read fuch 
tranflations, as he might have read them. 
The fame means, and the fame argument, I 
defign to ufe, in the little, that I have to fay 
about the Studies of Shakfpeare. 

It was in the free-fchool of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, that Shakfpeare probably learned his 
fmall Latin, and lefs Greck. It is of full as 
much importance to inveftigate, whence he | 
derived his knowledge of the Englifh lan- 
guage, his exchequer of words ; the flyle, which 
is never to become.obfolete; the coloquy, which 
is above grofine/s and below refinement, where 
propriety refides : And, whence he formed that 
poetic diction, which, among his other ex- 
cellencies, invites every reader to ftudy Shak- 
fpeare, as one of the original mafters of our 
language (a). It ought, moreover, to be re= 
membered, that, as early as 1598, Shakfpeare 
was diftinguifhed, among the poets, who had 
mightily enriched the Enghjb tongue, and gor- 


(a) Johnfon’s Preface. 
 geoufly 


a aS nie « ‘ 
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getufly invefted it in rare ornaments, and re- 
Jfplendent babiliments (4). 
Fruitlefs it, probably, would be, to fearch 

f / 9 
for “ the A-B-C-book,” which Shakfpeare, 


while he yet pratt! d poefie, was taught by— 
the matron old, 
© Who boafts unruly brats with birch to tame (c),” 

W hen this extraordinary genius was entered 
in the free-/chool of Stratford, the mafter could 
be at no lofs for philological im/ftutes. The 
grammar, which Henry the 8th had direéted 
to be uled, generally, in fuch fchools. would, 
no doubt, continue to be taught. in the 


country, long after particular feminaries had 


€¢ 


(2) Wits Commonwealth, 1598, p. 619. 


(c) ‘There was, indeed, printed for Lant, in 1547, The 
A,B,C, with the Paternofter, Ave, Creede, and Ten 
Commandments, in Englyfhe, newly tranflated and fet forth 
at the Kinges moft gracyous‘commaundment: It begins 
with five different alphabets.—In 1552, John Day had a li- 
cenle to print the Catechifm, which Edward the 6th had 
caufed to be fet forth.—In 1553, Day printed « A fhort 
« Catechilme, or playne inftruction, conteyning the fume of 
“ Chriftian learninge, fett foorth by the Kings Majeftie’s 
« guthoritie, for all Scholemaifters to teache.”’ “There was 
prefixed an injunction to all teachers of youthe to teach this 
catechifme in their fchooles.—In 1570, Day printed a.Cate- 
chifme, or firft inftruction and learning of Chriftian Re- 
ligion : Tranflated out of Latin into Englifhe. . It was de- 
dicated to the Archbifhops and Bifhops. 

Na adopted 
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adopted the inftitutes of their founders: As 
Woolfey’s Rudimenta (d) Grammatices, in his 
fchool at Ipfwich ; and Collet’s grammar, in 
the feminary of his foundation, in St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. There feems to be, indeed, po- 
fitive proof, that L7//y was the inftructor of 
Shakfpeare, in the Latin language, at fome 
period of his life (¢). So much had the claffic 
languages been cultivated, from the revival of 
learning till the epoch of our poet’s birth, 
that fuch a learner as Shak{peare could eafily 
gratify his curiofity, ftore his memory, and 
improve his intellect: Grammars and diGtio- 
naries ; the artes of rhetorick and criticifm ; 
treatifes of logick and moral philofophy ; had 
all been publifhed by eminent mafters. The 
polite languages of the neigbouring continent 
had been familiarized to the ftudents of Eng- 
land (f). Shakfpeare had alfo a fair oppor- 


tunity 


(d) This curious grammar was printed in 1536. 


(¢) Mal. Shak. vol. iii. p.263 3 in which it is fhown, by 
Johnfon, Farmer, and Steevens, that the poet’ had borrowed 
from the grammarian, and not from Terence. ‘The Floures 


for Latine Spekyng, printed by Berthelet, in 1538, p. 35 b, 


ftrengthens their fentiment; by proving, that Shakfpeare 
had not drawn his /etinity from this fountain, 


(f) Twill here fubjoin fuch ¢ Li of Grammars, Diétio- 


nariess 
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tunity of acquiring a flight knowledge of the 
Britith 


505 
Z 


naries, and Artes of Rhetorigue, as Shakfpeare probably 
might have ufed, either when a boy, or a man: 


i 
| 
4 


1537—Certain brief rules of the regiment or conftruGion 
of the eight partes of Speche in Englifh and Latin. 
It has no author’s name, but is joined with a piece 
of Laverners., 8vo. 

1544—-An Introduction of the eight partes of Speche and 
the conftruétion of the fame, compyled and fet 
forthe by the Commaundement of our moft gra- 
cious Soueraygne Lorde the Kyng. gto. 

1557——A fhort introduction of Gramniar generallie to be 
ufed. Compiled and fet forth, for the bringyng: 
up of all thofe that intend to attaine the know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue.—Imprinted again in 
1569 ;—and again in 1577, 

¥559—Lilly’s Latin Grammar.—The ond edition in 1564, 

1563—An Orthographie contaynynge the due Order and 
Reafon how te write or paint th’ image of mannis 
voice moft like to the life or nature. Compofed 
By Jfohn] Hart] Chefter Heralt. 

1571——The Scholemafter: Or plaine and perfite way of 
teaching Children, to underftand, write, and {peak, 
the Latin tong.—By Roger Afcham :—The 2nd 
edition in 1589. 

@5%0—The Englith Schoolmafter, fet forth by James Bellot 
for teaching of Strangers to pronounce Englifh. 

1580—Bullokars Booke at large for the Amendment of Or- 
thegraphie for Englith Speech: wherein a -moft 
perfect {upply is made for the wantes and double 
founde of letters in the Olde Orthographie, with 
examples for the fame. Imprinted again in 1586, 

E582—eThe firft part of the Elementarié, which entreateth 

Nna2 chiefly 
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Britith tongue, which, in that age, had its 
grammars, 


chiefly of the right writing of our Englifh Tongue. 
—By Richard Mulcatter. 

185—The Latin Grammar of P. Ramus, ‘Tranflated into 
Englifh. 

1590—-A Grammar with a Dictionary, in three languages, 
gathered out of divers good Authors, very profita- 
ble for the ftudious of the Spanith Tongue. By 
R. Percivall. 

1§94—Grammatica Anglicana, precipue quatenus a La- 
tina Differt, ad Unicam P. Rami methodum con- 
cinnata. Authore P,G.—Cantab. Ex officina. 
J. Legatt. 


1538—The Diétionary of Syr Thomas Elliot Knyght : 
declaring Latin by Englifh. In 1545, Buiblio- 
theca Eliote, Latine, et Anglicé.—The 2nd edi- 
dition enriched by Cooper, in 1552.—Again by 
Cooper, in 1559. The 4th edit. in 150$. ‘The 
5th edit. in 1573. 

1552-——Abecedarium Anglico Latinum, pro tyrunculis, Ri- 
chardo Huloeto excriptore.—Reprinted and en- 
larged in 1572, and entitled Huloet’s Dictio- 
nary &c. 

¥558— Lhe Short Dixtionary. 

1559—A Little Dictionary compiled by J. Withals—The 
and edition imprinted by Wykes in 1568.— 
‘The 3d in 1572, entitled A fhorte Dictionarie 
moft profitable for yong beginners, the fecond 
tyme corrected and augmented with diverfe Phra- 
{ys and other thinges neceflarie thereunto added.— 
By Lewys Evans. It was again reprinted for 
Evans, in 1579. 
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grammars, and dictionaries. It is, however, 
more 


1562—The brefe Dyxcyonary. 

1575—Veron’s DiGtionary, Latin, and Englifh.—Again in 
1584, entitled A Ditionarie in Latine and En. 
glith, heretofore fet forth by Matter John Veron, 
and now newlie corrected and enlarged, for the 
utilitie and profit of all yoong ftudents in the La- 
tine toong as by further fearch they fhall find ;— 
By R. W. 

1580—An Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionarie, containing 
foure fundrie tongues: namelie, Englifh, Latine, 
Greeke, and French. Newlie enriched with va- 
rietie of wordes, phrafes, proverbs, and divers 
lightfome obfervations of Grammar : — By J. 
Baret. 

1589—Rider’s Dictionary, Latine, and Englith. 

1592—A Dictionary, Geographicall, Aftronomicall, and 
Poeticall.—Imprinted by Wolfe. 


1567—Salefbury’s Welfh Grammar. 

1593—Grammatica Britannica 'in ufum ejus lingue {tudio- 
forum fuccinéta methodo et perfpicuitate facili 
confcripta ; & nunc primum in lucem edita : 
Henrico Salefburio, Denbighienfi Autore. 

1595—Parry’s Welfh Grammar. 

1547—A Dictionary in Enelifh and Welfh, moche necef= 
fary for all fuche Welfhemen, as wil {pedily learne 
the Englyfhe tongue &c, whereunto is prefixed a 
little treatyfe of the Englifh pronounciation of 
the letters: By Wyllyam Salefbury. 


1500—A Treatyfe Englifh and French right neceflarye and 

profitable for all young Children. 
1560—Principal Rules of the Italian Grammar &c, Newly 
3 Nn3 corrected 
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more than probable, that he did not embrace 
this 
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corrected and imprinted by Wykes :—And again 
in 156%, 

1561—The Italian Grammar and Didtionary : By W. 
Thomas. 


Say 
vs ae = 
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1578—Lentulo’s Italian Grammar, put into Englifh: By 
HY, Grentham :~And again in 1587, 

1590—A Spanifh Grammar &c. By Thomas D’Oyley. 

1590— Bibliotheca Fifpanica, cotayning a Gramar, with a 
Di&tionary in three languages, gathered &c, By 
R. Percivall.--Reprinted again in ¥591.—Again 
in 1592.—And again in 1599. 

1593—A DiGionary, French, and Enelifh : By Claudius 
Hollyband, 

1598—A Worlde of Wordes, Or moft copious, and exact 
Ditionarie in Italian and Englifh: collected by 


John Florio. 


—s 


1532——The Arts or Crafe of Rhetoryche :—By Leonard 
Cockes. 
1547-—-A Treatife of Moral Philofophy :—By W®, Bald- 
| weyn. The and edit. imprinted in 1§50:—The 
3d edit. in 1560. 
1548—The Art of Memory, or ‘The Pheenix, 
1552-—The rule of reafon conteining the Arte of Logique. 
Set forth in Englith, and newely corrected by 
Thomas Wilfon. Reprinted in 3 567. 
1553—The Art of Rhetorique, for the ufe of all fuch as are 
{tudious of Eloquence, fet forth in Englith, by 
Thomas Wilfon: and newly fet forth again in 
1567.—and Imprinted by George Robinfon in 
1585. 
¥555—A Treatife of the Figures of Grammar and Rheto- 
6 


rike, 
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this opportunity, even to gain a knowledge 
of the energies of the Britifh alphabet (a)air 

But, our maternal Engh/h remained un- 
formed, and uncultivated, when Shak{fpeare 
began to lifp in numbers; for the numbers 
came: Yet, while he was fill a jrefa and 


rike, profitable for al that be ftudious of Elo- 
quence, and in efpeciall for fuche as in Grammer 
Scholes doe reade mofte eloquente Poetes, and 
Oratours. 

1563—A booke called the Foundation of Rhetoricke, be- 
caufe all other partes of Rhetorike are erounded 
thereupon, every parte fet forth in an Oracion 
upon queftions, verie profitable to bee knowen 
and redde: By Richard Rainolde. 

1593—Aicadian Rhetorike, or The Precepts of Rhetoricke, 
made plaine by examples Greeke, Latyne, En- 
glifshe, [talyan, Frenche, and Spanifhe. By Abr, 
Fraunce. 

1599-—The Arte of Logick, plainly taught in the Englifh 
Tongue: By Blundvill. 


(g) This will appear, by comparing Salefbury’s Welfh 
Grammar, 1567, with the language of Sir Hugh Evans, 
and Captain Flluellen: Got for God, goot for good: 
Now, the Englifhmen, and Welfhmen, pronounced the d 
exactly in the fame manner: Pribbles—prabbles, peat for 
beat: Now, the genius of the Welth does not admit of the 
converting of the b into p, though if allows, in compofition, 
the converting of the p into b: Thefe, then, were egregious 
blunders, which proceeded from compleat ignorance of the 
Welfh grammar. The object, however, of the dramatift 
was to create laughter by blunder, and mimickry. 
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ftainlefs youth, ‘its genius was diligently exa- 
mined, its rules were more clearly afcertained, 
and both its deformities, and beauties, were 
elaborately difplayed. In the Englith lan- 
guage, Shak{peare appears to have been a di- 
ligent ftudent. How much our peet had ftu- 
died it, before he came out upon the ftage, 
appears from the accuracy, the elegance, and 
{plendour of his diétion, though it be mellowed 
by the flealing hours of time. Ke wrote the 
language of his country, as it was then {poken, 
and written, without affecting the antique, or 
alpiring to terms italianate (4). 3 


(4) I will fupport that fentiment by a few examples : 
Shak{peare has. canker’d Bolingbroke ; eanker’d country : 
Lyly’s Euphues, 581, p.7, fays that, Naples is a canker’d 
ftorehoufe of all {trife—Queen Elizabeth and Burleigh, in 
their Declaration of the Caufes for {upporting the Nethere 
lands againft Spain, which was printed by Barker in 1585, 
fay: “ However malicious tongues may utter their cankered 
** conceits to the contrary.”—Shakfpceare has the Countie 
Paris. Q. Elizabeth and Burleigh fay, in the fame Decla- 
ration, ‘ of the chicfeft of the nobilitie none was more af- 
** fected to the religion than the valiant Countie of Egmond.’ 
Shakipeare fays “ the play pleafed not the million: In the 
council-regifters of that age, I have {een the fame’ expreffion 
of the million for the many. And, as an authority, fee the 
Chauceriana, which are annexed to the Grammatica Angli- 
¢aia, 1504, for a choice colle&tion of poetical words, which 
as they are now obfolete, only obfcure the pages of Shak- 
{peare, which they formerly iBumed, 

Shakf{peare 
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Shakfpeare was carried by Rowe from the 
free-{chool, “‘ where it 1s probable he ac- 
«© quired what Latin he was matter of ;’ and 
was placed, at home, as an afliftant to his fa- 
ther, who from his narrow circumftances, and 
increafing family, required the help of fuch 
a fon: Mr. Malone places the afpiring poet 
«© in the office of fome country attorney, or 
«¢ the fenefchal of fome manor court (z):” 
and, for this violation of probability, he pro- 
duces many paflages from his dramas to evince 
Shak(peare’s technical feill in the forms of laws 
although eur commentator admits, ‘‘ that the 
<¢ comprehentive mind of our poet embraced 
< almoft every object of nature, every art, the 
«© manners of every defcription of men, and 
«© the general language of almoit every profef- 
<¢ fion (2). But, was it not the practice of 
the times, for other makers, like the bees, 
tolling from every flower the virtuous fweets, 
to gather from the shij/iles of the law the fweet- 
eft honey? Does not Spenfer gather many a 
metaphor from thefe weeds, that are moft apt 
to grow in fatte/t foil 2 Has not Spenfer his 
law terms: Wis capias, defeafance, and dureffe ; 
his emparlance ; his enure, effoyne, and e/- 
cheat ; his folkmote, foreftall, and gage ; his 

(i) Shak. vol.i. parti. p. 104. (4) Ib. 306-7. 
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hvery and feafin, wage, and waif (/). It will 


be faid, however, that whatever the /earning 
of Spenfer may have gleaned, the law-books 
of that age were impervious to the illiterature 
of Shakfpeare. No: fuch an intelle@, when 
employed on the drudgery of a woolftapler, 
who had been Aigh-bailiff of PRESEE ashe 
Avon, might have derived all that was necef- 
fary from a very few books: Fiat Totell’s 
Prefidents,(m)1 572 ; from Pulton’s bias 
15793 and from the Lawier’s Logike, 1588 (c). 
It is one of the axioms of the Flores Regit, 
that, To anfwere an mprobable imagination is 
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to fight againft a vanifbir ng fradow, 
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(2) See the Gloflary to Spenfer’s Works, 1788. 

(m) ‘ A Booke of Prefidents exa@ly written in maner 
* of a Regifter, newly corrected, with additions of divers 
* neceflary Prefidents, meete for al fuch, as defire to learne 
** the fourme and maner howe to make all maner of evi- 
** dences and inftruments.”” The Prefidents were printed 
both in Latin and Englifh, which was the moft commodious 
form for fuch a Ylolae. 

(7) An Abitract of all the Penal Statutes, which be ge- 
neral in force and ufe: Moreover the aucthoritie and dutie of 
all Juftices of Peace, Sherriffes, Coroners, Maiors, Bailiffes, 
Cuftomers, Comptrollers of Cuftome, Stewardes of Leets 
and Liberties, Aulnegers, and Purveyours. 


(c).“Uhe Lawier’s Logike, exemplifying the precepts of 
Logike by the praCtife of the Common Law ; by Abraham 


F raunce. 
Neither 
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Neither the forms of law, however, re- 


er 


prefied the genius of Shakfpeare; nor have © 


the follies of criticifm yet obfcured the fplen- 
dour of his mufe: As he was born a poet, 
we may eafily prefume, that he began early 
to indulge his natural propenfity. Mr. Ma- 


J a 
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lone has remarked what I think is likely to 
be true, that the fugr’d fonnets are among 
the earlieft of our poet’s labours. ‘There is 
a date in the one hundred and fourth fonnet, 
which, when it fhall be explained by other 
dates, will lead to important information about 
his firft journey to London, and his fubfequent 
career, as a public writer:— 

<< To me, fair friend, you never can be old: 

« For, as you were, when frft your eye I ey’d; 

«© Such feems your beauty ftill, Zhree winters’ cold 

«< Have from the forefts fhook three fummers’ pride; 

“ Three beauteous /prings to yellow autumn turn’d; 

« In procefs of the feafons have I feen; 

“ Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d; 

“ Since firft I faw you frefh, which yet are green.” 

Three years elapfed, then, from Shak- 
{peare’s firtt arrival at London, when he firft 
{aw the fweet Aue of Elizabeth, till the writing 
of the fonnets, which were wrote to xo other 
pafs, than of ber graces and ber gifts to tell. 
But, the poet himfelf calls his Venus and 
Adonis, which was certainly written before 

April 
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April 1593, and publithed, probably, in rsq4, 
the firft heir of bis invention. . It was, however, 
the Rape of Lucrece, which fir gained him 
public celebration, as foon as it appeared : 
And, it was in Willobie’s Avifa, that Shak- 
{peare was thus celebrated in verfes, which, 
as they feem to have efcaped the commenta- 
tors, when they were fearching for encomiaf= 
tic poetry, are here fubjoined ( ) : 
In Lauine Land though Liuie boft, 
There hath beene feene a conitant dame: 
Though Rome lament that the have loft 
‘The Gareland of her rareft fame, 
Yet now we fee, that there is found, 
As great a faith in Englifh ground, 
‘Though Collatine have deerely bought, 
To high renowne, a lafting life, 
And found, that moft in vain have fought, 
‘To have a faire, and conftant wife, 
Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glittering grape, 
And Shake-/peare paints poore Lucrece rape. 


i a : —— 


(p) Willobie his 4oi/a [Amans. &xor. Inviolata. Sem- 
per. Amanda] was imprinted by Windet, in 1594. Che man- 
ner, in which Windet printed our poet’s name, Shake-[peare, 
fhows clearly how this celebrated appellation was, in his 
own age, pronounced Shake-{peare, with a lengthened tone, 
and not Shack{fpere, with a f{nappith fhortnefs: The verfes 
in praife of Shak{peare, which were written, as 1 conjecture, 
by Hadrian Dorrel, the editor of Willobie’s Avifa, are, there- 
fore, doubly curious. 

Though 
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Though Sufan fhine in faithfull prat 
As epinekling Starres in Chrittall ie 
Penelop’s fame though Greekes do raife, 
OF faithfull wives to make up three, 
“5 thinke the truth, and fay no lefle, 
Our Auifa fhall make a mefie. 


This number knits fo fure a knot, 
Time doubtes, that fhe final adde-no more, 
Unconftant nature hath begot, 
Of Fleting Feemes, fuch fickle 9 tore, 
Pwo thoufand yeares have fearcely feene, 
Such as mn wort of thefe have beene. 


Then Aui-Sufan joyne in one, 

Tet Lucres-Auis be thy name, 

‘This Englith Eagle fores alone, 

And farre furmounts all ot thers fame, 
Where high or low, where great or fmal!, 
This Brytan Bird out- flies iis all. 


Were thefe three happie, that have found, 
Brave Poets, to depaint there praife f 
OF Rurall Pipe, with fwe eteft found, 
‘That have been heard thefe many daies, 
Sweete Willoby his Avis bleft, 
That makes her mount above the ref. 
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fiar, iD the poetical heavens (g). Puttenham 


did 


(7) When difcufling the uefti on about the firft appear- 
ance of Shak{peare, in the ia n alps Mr. Malone aflerts: 


Shak. vol. i. part il. p. 99. ¢ Coaches, in the time of 
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did not diftinguith Shak{peare, when he pub- 
lifhed his Arte of Eingh/b Poefe, in 1589, as 
Mr. Malone has, indeed, remarked. Our’ 
poet was obicurely noticed in 1 592. He was 
hailed by the voice of gratulation, in 1594. 
And, before the effluxion of 1598, Shakfpeare 
was acknowledged, by the fuffrages of his 
countrymen, to be among them, the moft ex- 
cellent dramatift in both kinds ; Jor Commedy, 
and for Tragedy, if we may rely on the decla- 
ration of Meres, in his Wits Commonwealth, 
which has, indeed, been confirmed by fubfe- 
quent experience. And, it is furely natural 
to inquire by.what artifices of ftudy Shak. 
{peare obtained this pre-eminence over very 
powerful competitors. » 

We have feen what grammars probably in- 
ftructed his infancy ; what di@ionaries affifted 
his youth; and what treatifes of criticifm im- 
proved his manhood. It is, indeed, more 
than probable, that Shak{peare had ftudied, 


“© not in ordinary ufe till after the year 1605. See Stowe’s 
“ Annals, p. 867°” Yet; fee the Lord; Fournals, vol. ii. 
P- 229; on the 7th of November 1601, a bill was intro- 
duced “ to reftrain the exceffive and fuperfluous ufe of coaches, 
“ within this realm.”? Thus it is, when the blind follow 
the blind! Marfton fays, in his Cynicke Satire 1599: 

“ Peace cynick, fee what yonder doth approach, 

““ Acart? atumbrell? no a badged coach,” 
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with great attention, Wilfon’s Art of Roctorique, 
which was publifhed, for the tézrd time, in. 
1585. It is fufliciently known to the readers 
of Shakfpeare, that he had unbounded curi- 
ofity, from nature, and vigilance of obfervation, 
from habit: And, it was natural for fucha 
poet, who early felt the a mbition of authorfhip, 
to infpect, and to ftudy, the Art of Rbetorigue, 
which was popularly known, while his inqui- 
fitive mind was on the wing. From this 
fountain of knowledge, both hiftorical, and 
critical, fuch an intellect muft neceflarily have 
quaffed abundant draughts ¢ Finftruction; both 
of ancient lore, and modern attainments: In 
it, he mutt have feen, as in a /pecious mirror, 
the whole miftery of writing, the good, ex- 
emplified, and the bad, exploded. In the Art 
of Rhetorique, he alfo faw characters pourtrayed, 
which as a dramatift, he muft have viewed 
with pleafure, and recolle@ted with advan- 
tage: Herein, he muft have feen Lymon of (r) 


(r) Art of Ret. 1585, p. 56: Tymon a deadly hater of alt 
Company : “ Now, I thinke he is moft worthie to bee de- 
<< fpifed above all other, that is borne, as a man would fay, 
“ for himfelf, that liveth to himfelf, that {pareth for himfelf, 
“ that loveth no man, and no man loveth him. Would 
“ not one think, that fuch a monfter were meet to be caft 
« out of all men’s companie (with Yywon that careth for no 
« man) into the middeft of the fea.”’ 

Athens, 
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Athens, and the Pedantwk Magiftrate (s): 
Te, herein, difcovered the charaéter; but he 
found, in his own invention, se confiable : 
He now became acquainted with the mayor ; 
but he afterwards fhook hands with Dogberry 
at Credenton. 

In the fame manner, it is more than pro- 
bable, that Shak{peare had diligently ftudied 
Afcham’s Scholemafter, which mutt bite fup- 
plied fuch an intellect with fome claffical 
knowledge, and fuch an intuitive difcernment 
with much critical remark. The preface 
opens with Afcham’s thankful recolleGtion of 
the converfation, which he had heard, in 
1563, at Lord Burleigh’s table, when dining 
with him, at Windfor, in company with Sir 
William Peter, Sir John Mafon, Dr: Wotton, 
Sir Richard Sackville, Mr. Haddon, Mr. John 
Aftley, Mr. Bernard Hat ge ton, and Mr. Ni- 
cafius. Mr. Secretarie, as his wont was, on 
fuch occafions, to lay afide e flate-affairs, opened 


(s) Artof Ret. p. 167: “ Another good fellowe of the 
“ countrey, being an officer and mayor of a toune, and de- 
“¢ firous to fpeak like a fine learned man, having juft oc- 
“¢ cafion to rebuke a runnegate fellowe, {aid after this wife, 
“in a greate heate: — Thou yagraine and vacation 
“c knave, if I take thee any more within the circumcifion of 
“ my dampnation ; I will fo corrupt thee, that all other vaca- 


« tion knaves fhall take z//ample by thee,’ 
the 
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¥ 
the converfation, at dinner, by faying: He . 
had ftrange news brought him that morning, 
“‘ that diverfe {chollers of Eaton, be runne 
awai from the fchole, for fear of beating :” 
Whereupon, Mr. Secretarie tooke occafion 
to wifhe, that fome more diferetion were in 
many fcholemafters, in ufing correction than 
commonlie there is: who, many times, pu- 
nifhe rather the weaknes of nature, than the 
fault of the fcholer.—Mr. Peter, as one fome- 
what fevere of nature, faid plainlie, that the 
rodde onlie was the {worde, that muft keep the 
fchole in obedience, and the fcholer in good 
order.. Mr. Wotton, a man milde of nature, 
faid the {cholehoufe fhould be in deede, as 
it is called by name, the houfe of play and 
pleafure, and not of feare and bondage. Mr. 
Mafon, after his maner, was verie merie with 
both parties; pleafeantlie playing, both with 
the fhrowde touches of many courfte boys, 
and with the {mall difcretion of many leude 
{cholemafters. Mr. Haddon was fullie of 
Mr. Peter’s opinion ; and faid, that the beft 
{cholemafter of our time (naming him) was 
the greateft beater. Afcham now gave his 
own opinion, being courteflie provoked by 
Mr. Secretarie: Though it was the good for- 


tune of that {cholemafter to fend from his 
Oo {chole 
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{chole unto the univerfitie one of the beft 
fcholers of our time, yet wife men do thinke, 
that this was rather owing to the great toward~- 
nes of the {choler than the great beating of the 
mafter: For, yong children are foner alured 
by Jove, than driven by beating, to atteyne 
good learning.” 

Does not this converfation at Burleigh’s 
dinner bring to our recollection the celebrated 
table-talk of Shak{peare?) The fifth a@t of 
Love's Labours Loft opens with the entry, after 
dinner, of Holofernes, the fchcolmafter, Sir 
Nathaniel, and Dull: I praife God for you, 
Sir, fays Nathaniel to Holofernes: Your rea- 
fons [difcourfe] at dinner have been fharp, and 
fententious ; pleafant, without fcurrility; wit- 
ty, without affectation ; audacious, [{pirited } 
without impudency ; learned, without opinion ; 
and ftrange, without herefy. Of this fjizi/bed 
reprefentation of colloquial excellence, Johnfon 
remarks that, it is very difficult to add any 
thing to this character of the fchoolmafter’s 
table-talk ; and perhaps all the precepts of 
Caftiglione will fcarcely be found to compre- 
hend a rule for converfation, fo juftly de- 
lineated, fo widely dilated, and fo nicely li- 
mited (2). 

(t) Steevens’s Shak, 1793, vol. v. p. 30T- 


Weighing 
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Weighing all circumftances, I have per- 
fuaded my‘felf that, when Shakipeare drew 
his finihed reprefentation of colloquial excellence, 
he had in his mind’s-eye the converifation at 
Burleigh’s table, by the moft learned, and 
able, men, in England. The character of Ho- 
lofernes was probably drawn by Shak{peare 
fom the notion, which he had formed, in 
reading the Scholemafter of Afcham, who had 
been dead upwards of twenty years. It was 
not, confequently, drawn from the poet’s en- 
mity to Florio, as Warburton infifts, in zs 
own fiyle. In difcuffing this opinion, Mr. 
Malone doubts, whether the fir? edition of 
Florio’s Worlde of Words, which was dedicated 
to Lord Southampton, durig his travels, were 
publifhed, in 1598: But, this doubt, merely 
arofe, from not knowing, in what year his 
Lordfhip had travelled, though our critic had 
publifhed anecdotes of his life. 

From the talk of Holofernes, thus learned, 
without opinion, and ftrange, without herefy, 
we may perceive the fentiments of Shak{peare, 
with regard to language; that he abborred 
the rackers of orthography ; and regarded in-~ 
novations in our fpeech, as abhominable infante. 
Spenfer avowed the fame opinions, in his 
Three Proper Letters, which Shaktpeare had 

Oo 2 probably 
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probably perufed. It is curious to remark, 
that two of the greateft poets, in any age, 
fhould, in the fame manner, have concurred, 
in abhorring the rackers of orthography, and 
in ridiculing innovators of their maternal En- 
glib. Shakfpeare, like a wife man, frequently 
-avows his diflike of innovation, and his con- 
tempt for innovators. It is to be obferved, 
however, that thofe illuftrious ma4ers did not 
always practife their own precepts, with rigid 
attention to a falutary principle. 
x 


his own umagination, and formed his tafte, 
which he improved, by reading the Artes of 
Poefe of Webbe, and of Puttenham, the 
Grammatua Anghcana would come too ate, 
in. 1594, to {how him what he had already 
found, or to teach him what he even then 
knew. But, this rare book, as it contains a 
CLaucertana, does not come too late even, in 
1796, to clear fome obfcurities in Shakfpeare, 
which arife more from our forgetfulnefs of 
the language of our fathers, than to his in- 
attention to the ufage, and idiom, of his own 
times. And, thefe Chauceriana, as they con- 
fift of a collection of poetical expreflions, 
which were known, in 1594, furnith contem- 
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Tod 


porary explanations of no fewer than nine 
words in Midfummer-Nights Dream; which is 
{aid to have been written, in 1592: (1.) To 

er.]-“ No 
“ night is now with ayn or: carol bleft.” 
(Mid. N.D.] Hymns an and carols are {aid to 


have bee n Jungs in the Bing of Shak Peat 


CARROL; to fing; to daunce. | Chauce 


de sie6a. the double meaning we ae, word, 
though we have forgotten it; and intended 
to fay: “ No night is now. with fongs, or 

daunces, bleft.’ Every explanation, when 
given from contemporary authority, ought to 
be admitted, which gives clearne{s, and ener- 
gy, to our mafler{u). (2:) Ta. DEARE; to 
trouble; to grieve. {Chaucer.] “ If I have 
«¢ thanks, it is a dear expence.”’ se N.D.] 
Johnfon, indeed fays, that deer feems to be 
fometimes ufed in Shakfpeare for fad, hateful, 
grievous, [Diét.in Vo. Dear.] And, our poet 
meant to fay, a fad expence: For, Helena, who 


(w) In Henry the vth, we have “ unfeen, yet crefcive, in 
“ his faculty.”’—Johnfon explains faculty to mean ¢ Tn- 
“¢ creafing in its proper power :”’ Yet, would i prefer Nor- 
den’s explanation, in his Surveyor’s Dialogue, 10075 p. 1:— 
« Q. Call you it [the profeflion of land-furveying] 2 
“© Faculty ? What mean you by that word? 
“A. Ability to perform a thing undertaken.” 
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is (peaking, is refolved to betray to her dif- 
dainful lover the fecret of the fair Hermia, her 
friend : and feeling the compun@tion of a well- 
inftructed mind, for this odious breach of truft, 
the reafons ; ** And for this intelligence, if I 
‘* have thanks, it is a deare [fad] expence.” 
This explanation of the word deare, at once 
gives clearne{s to the expreflion, and incul- 
cates an ufeful moral. (3.) CoINTE ; quaint ; 
nicely ftrange. [Chaucer.] © And, the guainé 
““ mazes, in the wanton green, for lack of 
“ tread, are undiftinguifhable.” [Mid. N. D.| 
‘ The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and 
“* at our guaint {pirits.” [Id.] «(4.) WooneE; 
madde ; furious ; outrageous. [Chaucer.] “ Thou 
“* told’ft me they were {tol’n into this wood : 
“ and, here am I, and wood, within this 
<< wood.” [Id] (5.) To wEeNnD; fo go; Zo 
turne. [Chaucer.] “ And back to Athens fhall 
“ the lovers wend.” {Id.] (6.) NEvE; ff. 
[Chaucer.} “ Give me your nez/, Monf, Muf- 
‘“* tardfeed.” [Id.] (7.) ANTIQUE : auncient, 
[Chaucer.] ‘* I never may believe thefe an- 
« rique fables, nor thefe fairy toys.” [Id.] 
(8.).QurLL ; #0 abate; to sill. [Chaucer.] 
** Quail, crufh, conclude, and guwe/l.’’. [Id.] 
(9.) Mone ; lamentations, forrow, waylings. 
[Chaucer.] “ And thus the #oans.” [Id.] 

Let 
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Let thefe few examples fuffice, to fhow how 
much our bard may be illuftrated, and our- 


{elves enlightened, by the Chauce jana (V). 
I cannot 


(v) This elegant, and ufeful, Grammatica Anglicana, to 
which thofe Chauceriana were annexed, was printed at 
Cambridge, by John Legatt, in 15943 and the Chaucerianay 
confifting of five pages, ought, in juftice to the admirers of 
Shakfpeare, to be annexed to every future edition of his 
works, even if fome of the lumber, which now obftructs 
the reader’s way, were difmifled to the ftalls. In order to 
fupport that fentiment, I will fubjoin a few more examples : 

RECKE; to care; regard; oF account of. [ Chaucer. | “ The 
« Great Globe itfelf; yea, all which it inherit fhall diflolve ; 
«“ and leave not a rack behind.”’ [ Tempeft. } Every 
one knows how much learning has been wafted, without 
fuccefs, to explain the meaning of rack, in this celebrated 
paflage. (1.) But, it 1s, plainly, a mifprint for recke : 
(2.) Shakfpeare, merely, meant to fay, that the Globe, and 
All, which it inherit, fhall diffolve, without leaving a reckey 
an account of, memorial, or notice, behind. 

REEDE ; to fhew; tell 5 declare; expound. [ Chaucer. ] 
Ophelia fays, « But, good my brother, 

«© Do not, as fome ungracious paftors do, 

«© Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heaven 3 

6¢ Whilft, like a puff’d and recklefs libertine, 

“ Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

« And recks not his own read.”’ [ Hamlet. } 
Now; Shakfpeare, knowing the various meanings of all thofe 
words, meant to make Ophelia fay ; whilft carelefs liber- 
tines tread the primrofe path, and regard not their own 
reede, declarations, or expofitions. —Moreover 5 the fortune- 
tellers reede the deftinies of the maidens of the villagry, even 


to this day, 
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I cannot quit The Midfummer-Night’s Dream, 
without mentioning, that I have feen in the 
parifh-regifter of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
“A teftimonial, in 1569, of the age of Jofeph 
“ Botthom,” who had been born, in that pa- 
rifh, the Aaunt of Shakfpeare, who may have 
noted the Borthoms, as fit objects of his mufe. 

Whatever there may be in this, it is cer- 
tain, though our critic has furnifhed no do- 
cuments to enable us to afcertain the fact, 
that Shakfpeare was not only matter of great 
vigilance of obfervation, but of equal dili- 
gence of notation. He allowed nothing to 
efcape him, which occurred to his eye, his 
memory, or his intelle@: But, noting down 
what he faw, recollected, or inferred, dili- 
gently prepared to write for immortality. We 
may be convinced of this, by a curious, but 
unnoticed, paflage, in Marfton’s tenth: fatire, 
entitled Humours :-— 

“© Lufcus, what’s play’d to day? fayth now I know 

I fet my lips abroach, from whence doth flow 


To SHEND; to blame ; or reproove. [ Chaucer. ] 6 We fhall 
* be all phent.”"[M.W.W.] «1 am /hent for {peaking to 
“* you.” [Twelfth Night.] “ He bent our meffengers.”’ 
{Troil. and Cref.] Now; I fufped, that /hent, which plain- 
ly means blame, reproof, is either a mifprint, or a different 
form of the fame verb,—Thefe examples fhall fuffice, for 
the prefent. 
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Naught but pure Fu/zet and Romeo. 

Say; who acts beft? Drufus, or Rofcia? 

Now, I have him, that ne’re of ought did fpeake, 
But, when of playes, and plaiers, he did treate. 
Hath made a common place-booke out of playes, 
And {peakes in print, at leaft what’ere he fayes 

Is warranted by curtaine plaudities. 

If ere you heard him courting Lefbias eyes ; 

Say (courteous Sir) fpeakes he not movingly 
From out fome new pathetique tragedie ? 

He writes, he railes, he jetts, he courts, what not; 
And all from out his huge long -{craped frock 

Of well-penn’d playes.” 


Romeo and Fulet is faid by Mr. Malone to 
pe the firf tragedy, which Shak{peare pro- 
duced ; to have been written in 1595, printed 
in 1597, and reprinted, in zfs prefent form 
two years afterwards (w). Well, then, might 
Marfton atk, in 1599, What's played to day ? 
Nought but pure Julict and Romeo; and 
might, fitly, of the author exclaim, Speaks he 
not movingly from out fcme new pathetique tha 
gedie! Shakfpeare was already in the fatirift’s 
mind, when ‘He cried out in the preceding 
verfe, A ball, a hall, and in Marfton’s eye, 
acer he opened a preceding fatire, by ex- 
claiming, 4 man, a man, a kingdom for aman ! 

(w) ‘The Chronology of Shak. Plays.—Romeo and ‘Fultet 
was printed for Cuthbert Burby, in 1599. Herb. Typ. An. 
vol. il. p, 1283. My edition of Marfton’s Satyres, from which 
I quote, was alfo publifhed in the fame year, 1599. 
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All thofe circumftances, clearly, evince, that 
Marfton meant to give a minute defcription 
of Shakfpeare, in the before-quoted paflage, 
which is now fubmitted to the curious reader 
for the firt time. Drufus was, neceffarily, in- 
tended for Shakfpeare, as Rofcius had been, 
already, appropriated to Richard Burbadge : 
And, the comparifon, between thofe illuftrious 
actors, which was thus inftituted by Marfton, 
who knew them both intimately, is honoura- 
ble to all parties. But, our curiofity is gra~ 
tified the moft, by what the fatirift fays of 
our immortal bard, as @ man, and as a maker. 
We now perceive, that Shak{peare’s ¢ab/e-talk 
turned chiefly on his profeilion ; chat be nere 
of ought did fpeake, but, when of playes, or play- 
ers, be did treate.. We at length perceive, 
that Shakfpeare had difcernment to know the 
value of a common-place bosk to a profefied 
writer: He made a common-place book out of 
plays: He writes, he railes, he jefis, he courts, 
what not; and all from out bis huge lng- 
fevaped fiock of well-penn’d playes. This. is 
fuch a delineation of our dramatift, as his ad- 
mirers have never feen before. It was, in- 
deed, known, that Shakfpeare adopied freely, 
but amply improved, preceding plays, cha- 
racters, fentiments, and language: Yet, our 

| critic, 
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critic, when he fhows 4zs adizve practice, 1s 
not fufficiently ftudious to tell, that, fuch was — 
the ufage of the times, without the imputation 
ef plagiarifm, and the cuftom of the greateft 
poets of the age; as when Spenfer adopted 
the Colin Clout of Skelton. The fuccefs of 
Shakfpeare’s dramas, at the theatre, is alfo ce- 
lebrated by Marfton, when the riyal-dramatitt 
affirms that, 
66 What ere he fayes 
“© Is warranted by curtaine plaudities (x).” 

Such, then, are the lights, which the pen- 
cil of Marfton has thrown on fhe fludies of 
Shak{peare! We may now perceiye diftinctly, 
that our dramatift was in the habit of reading, 
not only the plays and. poetry, but the books 
and pamphlets, which a teeming age brought 
forth ; and in the practice of common-placing 
whatever was curious, or might be ufeful, 
Much illuftration, indeed, was given to the 
ob{curities of Shakfpeare, by Theobald, and 
till greater help has been afforded to our 
own unfkilfulnefs, by other editors, during the 
laft thirty years, from the perufal of all fuch 
READING as was never read,—but by Shak- 


(x) Curtaine and theatre were fynonimous expreffions, for 
the flage, in that age, as we learn from Northbrook, and 
Stubbs, | 


{peare, 
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{peare, to whom, Pope owed it, as a poet, and 
acritic, to have been fomewhat more modef 
wn exception (y). But, though much has been 
done, by clearing away obftrudtions, to vindi- 
cate our mafter’s claim to immortality; yet, 
much remains to be done by the efforts of di- 
ligence, rather than the /cofs of bigh-blown 
priae, and by the inveftigations of judgment, 
rather than the dackéites of habitual malignity, 
to make his obfcurities intelligible to. the 
meaneft capacity, and his beauties relifhable 
by the createft genius. 

[n purfuance of this fentiment, I will add a 
mite, or two, to the common ftock of ufeful 
illuftration. The whole condu@t, fentiment, 
and language of the Ghoft in Hamlet, which 
have created fo much embarrafsment, may be 
cleared, and the explanations of the moft in- 
telligent commentators confirmed, bya pafiage, 
in The Book of the (x) Feflival, a church book 

of 

iy) Ses Warton on Spenfer, 2d ed. p. 264. 

(z) It was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1532: 
But, I tranfcribe the paflage from Strype’s Mem. vol.i. 
p- 139: The prieft, fpeaking of the burial of the dead, aflerts 
the walking of their ghofis, in the following manner: “ Many 
“« walk on nights, when buried in holy place: But, that is 
* not long of the fiend, but of the grace of God, to get 
“ themhelp. And fome be guilty, and have noreft. Four 

‘* men 
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of the priefts, which was read to their pa- 
rifhioners, during particular feafons. Shak- 
fpeare may have, poflibly, found fome edition of 
this book, in his own family, and have, thereby, 
learned the popular notions of the times, with 
regard to the walking of ghofis, and to the 
houfeling of fick men, by the adminiftration of 
the facrament. 

From Batman’s Doome, warning all men to 


«¢ men ftale an abbot’s ox to their larder. The abbot dida 
“ fentence, and curfed them: So three of them were 
“ fbriven, and afked mercy: The fourth died, and was not 
* affoiled, and had not forgivenefs: So, when he was dead, 
“the fpirit went by night, and feared all the people about, 
“ that none durft walk after fun down. Then, as the 
“¢ parifh prieft went on a night with God’s body to houfel a 
“ fick man, this fpirit went with him, and told him what he 
“© was, and why he went [walked] and prayed the prieft to 
“< go to his wife, that they fhould go both to the abbot, 
“ and make him amends for his trefpafs; and fo to affoil 
“ him; for he might have no reft: And, anon the abbot 
“¢ afloiled him; and he went to reff, and joy for evermore.” 
—In The Doome, warning to judgement of Mr. Profefior Bat- 
man, 1581, p. 420, which Shakfpeare had certainly read, 
there is the print of a ghoft, who “ not many yeres pafte, in 
‘* Bohemia, appeared to one that was afleep :”? This ghott is 
a goodly perfonage; and is all naked; indeed, except his. 
loins, which are ygirdled with Mr. Malone’s leathern pilch. 
The moft intelligent ghoft of the prefent day might /natch a 
grace from the attitude, which is really fine, of the Bohemian 
ghoft of Profeflor Batman. 


nr 
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the judgemente ; and containing almoft all the 
frange prodigies, hapned in the world, Shak- 
fpeare acquired much knowledge, which is 
{cattered about in his dramas: Herein he 
found the hiftory “‘ of fundry monfters of men, 
“© in divers forms;” fuch as the Cynnaminiz, 
or dog-keepers, the Spermathophagr, who lived 
on fruite, the I/phogi, who dwelt in trees, and 
leaped from branch to branch, like fquirrelles, 
the Hermajrodite, that is, people of both 
kinds, the Inchthyophagi, or fith-eaters, the 
Pandora, who live two hundred years, the 
Nigrite, who are all black, and whofe nether 
lips hang down as low as their breafts, the 
“i thiopes, a black people, who have four (2) 
eyes, the Hippopodes, whofe nether parts are 
like to horfes, the 4rzma/pr, who have but 
one eye in their foreheads, the ANTHROPo- 
PHAGI, who eat man’s flefh, and live without 
law, and from thefe men eaters ‘proceed the 
Canibals, who are fo called from their eating 
man’s (4) fleth, the Pygmzes, who are fo called 

for 


(a) % Ethiops of their {weet complexion crack.” [Love’s 
Labour Loft.] “Such £thiop words, blacker in their effect, 
« than in their countenance.” [As you like it.] 


(6) Othello tells Defdemona,—Of the Canibals, that 


each other eat, the Anthropophagi, and men, whofe beads do 
grow 
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for their fhortnefs of ftature. Yet, among all 
thofe wonderful nations, the Profeflor feems 
not to have found that celebrated people, 

whofe beads do grow beneath their fhoulders. 
The hiftory of thefe fingular men, may be 
comprefled into a very little volume. Mr. 
Profefflor Batman, after reading every Greek, 
and Latin, author, after perufing the writings 
of the Italian, German, French, and Spanith 
doctors, who had treated of wonderful wonders, 
had almoft publifhed his cwn work, without 
faying a word about that memorable race (c). 
But, there happily were fent him from abroad 
fome additional relations of monflers, which he 
aufed to be tranflated, for the inftruction of 
his readers.—“ In the woddes of Afia,”’ he 
(2) fays, «are men called Monopol, who have 
seg ode) 
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grow beneath their fhoulders.—“ He'll fpeak, like an Anthro~ 
“© pophaginian unto thee.” [Merry Wives of Windfor.] 
Here, is a word, which was plainly coined, in order to throw 
contempt on fuch wonderful men; as, indeed, there is much 
of the fame purpofe in Othello’s celebrated relation, which, 
at the fame time, evinces the poet’s infight into human 
nature. 

(c) He gives avery long lift of all the books, which he 
had r¢ad over, to difcover things out of nature. In this lift, 
may be feen the name of Nicolaus Geilerus Ludi Bafilien- 
fis moderator. 

(d) The Dome, p. 389: And yet, Batman, when he 
was upon the fearch, might have found in Pliny, the natural- 

iff, 
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“© no head, but a face in their breafte: They go 
“* naked, covering themfelves [their no-heads] 
with a cap, by reafon of the fun’s great 
© heat<)) They gather pepper, and barter. it 
‘‘ with the merchants of Mecha; and the 
wares which they have for it, they fend to 
“« the Antipodes (e): They are verye conti-. 
“* nent and modeft men; neither are they ever 


Cay 


(74 


€¢ 


heard to utter an ill word; they are very 
upright, and have a good confcience, ac- 
“ cording to their law.” Luckily, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh found, in Guiana, a few years 
after, a kindred generation, whom he intro- 
duced to the Englith people, in 1596. While 
the wits of England, Hall, Marfton, and (7) 
Shakfpeare, were laughing at the marvels of 


ce 


ift, lib. vii. cap. 2: “Verfus occtdentem ad montem Milo in 
“© fia, vivere genus hominum, fine capitibus, habentes 
*¢ occulos in pectore intra axillas.”? Nay3 thofe famous 
men were delineated in the A4/aic Pavements of the Ro- 
mans. [Divus Auguft. De Civit. Dei, Lib. xvi. cap. 8.] 


(¢) Shakfpeare often mentions the Antipedes. [Much 
Ado About Nothing; Merchant of Venice; Richard 2d: 
*¢ ‘Thou art as oppofite to every good, as the Antipodes are 
* unto us.”” 3 H.6.] Shakfpeare thus appears to have 
‘known the Antipedes full better than Batman. 


(f) In the Merry Wives of Windfor, 1601, from the 
witty tongue of Falftaff: “She is a region of Guiana, all 
“© oold and bounty.” 


Raleigh, 
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Raleigh, the fcholars of the continent adopt~_ 


ed his fictions. Our voyager’s narrative was 
tranflated into Latin, and publithed at Nurem- 
berg, by Levin Hulfe, in 1599, with a map 
by Honpius, having upon it the {aid men, 
hunting, and fighting, with ¢heir heads beneath 
their fhoulders. The learning of ‘Shak{peare, 
I grant, did not-enable him to read this Brevis 
& admiranda defcriptio Regni Gviane, auri 
abundantifini, in America; but it mutt be 
equally allowed, that the fights of Shak{peare 
enabled him to fee, in the f{culptured title- 
page, the men with their heads beneath their 
fooulders, bodied forth to the dimmett. eyne. 
The fame piéfure alfo fhowed to the naturalijts 
of that age, what muft have appeared very 
notable, that the Moxopolan women were 
made in all refpects, like unto other women. 
We now perceive, from this brief hiftory, that 
thofe Monopolt were very familiar to the un- 
derftandings, and the eyes, of Englifhmen, 
before Shak{peare brought them out upon the 
ftage, when, as. old acquaintances, the men, 
whofe beads do grow beneath their fhoulders, 
mutt have been received with loud applaufe. 
We are, in this manner, carried forward to 
the queftion, which has been agitated, about 
3 Pp the 
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the epoch, and the origin, of the Tempeft. 
Theobald afferted, that this nob/e/? effort of the 
fublime imagination of Shak{peare muft have 
been written, after 1609, becaufe the Ber- 
muda iflands, which are mentioned in it, were 
unknown to the Englith until that year. The 
ignorance of that ufeful editor has been pro- 
perly corrected, by a reference to Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, 1600, for May’s defcription of Ber- 
mudas, where he was fhipwrecked in 1593. 
But, we muft go a ftep further back. And, 
we fhall find, in Raleigh’s Narrative, which 
Shakfpeare had read, and noted, the true 
fource of our maker’s knowledge, about the 
fiill-vex’d Bermoothes (g). In difplaying the 
advantages of Guiana, Raleigh fays, with 
premature dogmatifm, “‘ the Channel of Ba- 
« hama, coming from the Weft Indies, caz- 
‘ not be paffed in the winter, and when it is 
<< at the beft, it is a perilous, and a fearful, 
« place: The reft of the Indies for calms, 
“ and difeafes, are very troublefome ; and 


a 


(g) The Difcoverie of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Bm- 
pire of Guiana, with a relation of the Great and Golden 
Citie of Manoa, which the Spaniards call El] Dorada. 
Performed in 1895 by Sir W. Ralegh. Imprinted at London 
by Rob. Robinfon, 1596. The book was dedicated, by Ra- 
leigh, to the Lord Admiral Howard, and to Sir Robert- 
Cecyll, 

“« the 
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“ the BermuDAS, a hellith fea, for thunder, 
“‘ \dghtening, and forms.” Subfequent mifad- 
ventures, in thofe feas, and potterior publi. 
cations, in London, kept the fil-vexd Ber. 
moothes conttantly before the public eye, 
Jaurdan, who accompanied Sir George So. 
mers, when he was {hipwrecked on Bermudas, 
in-1609, publithed, in 1610, 4 Difcovery of 
the Barmudas, otherwife called, the i/le of Di- 
vels (4). A fhip, named the Plough, failed 
from the Thames, in April 1612, with ad- 
venturers for Bermudas, who, having @ fair 
and comfortable paffage, eftablithed the jirft 
colony in the ifle of Devils, on the r1th of 
July 1612. This enterprize was followed, 
by the publication, in 1613, of A Plaine De- 
JSeription of the Barmudas now called Sommer 
ilands (7). During the months of October, 

November, 


(4) It was printed by Windet for Barnet jn St. Dunftan’s 
Churchyard, 

(7) This pamphlet was printed by W. Stanfby for W, 
Welby: And, it is merely a republication of Jourdan’s 
Tract, with an eddition, containing the voyage and fettle- 
ment, under Maffer R. More, the deputie governor, with 
a change of the name, anda foftening of the defcription, as 
to the helli/bne/s of the thunde , lightening, and ftorms ; yet; 
retaining the following paffage in fourdan’s pamphlet, which 
is very material to remember, and very curious to remark 
how, as it has never been remarked before: “ For the 

Pp 2 “© Tflands 
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od 


November, and December, 1612, there was 
a continued fempef?, as Stowe informs us, 
which wrecked many fhips along the coatts 
of England. Shakfpeare’s Tempeft was acted 
in the beginning of the year 1613. And, 
Ben Johnfon, with unlucky felf-fu ciency, {cof- 
fed at this fublime effort of the human genius, 
in his Bartholomew-fair, 1614. Now, thefe 
dates, and thofe circumftances, fix the true 
epoch of the Tempeft, not in 1612, accord- 
ing to Mr. Malone’s chronology, but in 1613; 
according to the evidence. Shakfpeare’s no- 
tion of the bellifhne/s of the Bermudean fea, for 
thunder, lightening, and _ftorms, was plainly de- 
rived from Raleigh, and his idea of the /f//- 
vex'd Bermoothes, being an inchanted place, 
which made every mariner avoid it, as Scylla, 
and Charydis, was obvioutly taken from Jour- 
dan, when his tract was republifhed, in 1613 (2). 

Thefe 


« Tflands of the Barmudas, as every man knoweth, that 
« hath heard, or read of them, were never inhabited by any 
« Chriftian, or heathen, people, but ever efteemed, and 
€ reputed, a moft prodigious, and inchanted, place, affoording 
‘ nothing but gufts, ftormes, and foul weather; which made 
«“ every navigator and mariner to avoid them, as Scylla and 


« Charydis, or as they would fhun the Devil himfelfe.”’ 


Cal 


(4) In the Plain Defeription, when printed, in 1623, 


there is a fuperaddition to the original paflage, which is very 
remarkable :— 
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Thefe pofitions may be fupported by other 
fats, and confirmed by additional reafonings, 
which will, at the fame time, open new 
profpects to the inquifitive eye. Knowing 
the common opinion, that the Bermudean ifles 
were enchanted, and governed by fpirits, our 
maker fhowed great judgment, in caufing, by 
enchantment, the King’s fhip to be wrecked 
on the ftill-vex’d Bermoothes, with allufions to 
the fhipwreck of Sommers, and the govern- 
ment by fpirits. He goes on to fhow his 
own contempt for the marvels of voyage- 
writers, in that age of voyages, by faying ; 
< But, z¢he rarity of it 1s, which is indeed 
«© almoft beyond credit ; as many vouch d ra- 
“ rities are.’ Showing thus the rectitude of 
his own faculties, he proceeds to ridicule, by 


the moft marked farcafm, Te Plain Defcrip- 


remarkable :-— It is reported, that the land of the Barmudas 
«« with the many iflands about it are inchanted, and kept 
« with evil and wicked fpirits; it is a moft idle and falfe 
« report.”—To this the writer of the fupplemental account 
adds: For, our inchanted iflands, which is kept as fome 
“ fay with /pirits, will wrong no friend, nor foe.” ‘Three 
mariners,: who had been left on Bermudas in 1610, were 
found by the planters, in 1612, more civil than favage, and 
more induftrious than idle: For, they had planted corn, 
wheat, beans, tobacco, and melons. We now fee how 
many hints Shakfpeare gained from  thofe Bermudean 
pamphlets, 


Pps t1ott 
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tion of Bermudas, 1613 (1): « Though this 
“ ifland feem to be defert ;—-Ha, ha, ha! 
** Uninhabitable, and almoft inacceffible g-yet; 


(7) Who did not think, fays the writer, till within thefe 
four years, but that thofe iflands had been rather a habita- 
tion of devels, than fit for men to dwell in? Who did not 
hate the name, when he was on land, and fhun the place 
when he was on the feas. The writer, then, fpeaks of the 
Bermudas as defert, yet fays it was inhabited by three men ; 
who were more civil, than favage ; that they were furrounded 
by dangerous rocks, lying feaven leagues into the fea, yet, 
there are many good harbours in it : They found the ayr fo 
temperate, and the country fo aboundantly fruitful of all fit 
neceilaries for the fuftentation of man’s life; and though 
this ifland has been, and is, accounted, the moft dangerous, 
infortunate, and moft forlorne place in the world, it is in 
truth, the richeft, healthfulleft, and pleafing land, and tnerely 
natural, as ever man fet foot upon. The ground is the rich- 
eft to bear fruit, whatfoever one thal] lay on it, that is in the 
world, and very eafy for digging ; for itis a fat fandy ground, 
and of colour a brown red: Many feeds were fown, the 
cowcumber and the melon among others, and they were 
feen above the ground on the fourth day: They went into 
the bird-iflands ; and without flick, ftone-bow, or gun, they 
took up the birds with their hands, {o marily as they would. 
Fifh of every kind fwarm about thofe iflands, And for fuch 
extraordinary weather, for thunder and lightning, as iS re~ 
ported, I can fee no fuch matter, but better weather than 
they have in England; and, if we had deen wet by weathers 
or by wading, we may lay us down, fo wet, to fied, witha 
palm-tree leaf or two under us, and one over us, and we 
fleep foundly, without any taking cold; your airs in Eng- 
Jand are far more fubje& to difeafes than thefe iflands are. 
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** yet ;—He could not mifs it: It muft needs 
“be of fubtle, tender and delecate tempe-- 
“ rance: Ay, and fubtle: The air breathes 
** upon us here moft {weetly :—as if it had 
“« lungs, and rotten ones :—or as if ’twere 
“< perfum'd by a fen. Here, is every thing 
* advantageous to life:—True; fave means 
* to live. How luth, and lufty the grafs 
“ looks. The ground is indeed tawny,—with an 
** eye of grecnin it. But, the rarity of it [all] 
“is, that our garments, being, as they were, 
“* drench’d in the fea, hold, notwithftanding, 
<* their frefhnefs.” 

After laughing, in this manner, at fuch 
abfurd defcriptions, Shakfpeare continues to 
laugh at the colonial policy of that age, which 
made the colonies fubject, yet fovereign, de- 
pendent, yet independent, taxable, yet not 
taxable, obedient, yet difobedient :—“ Had I 
a plantation of this ifle, fays Gonzalo, an 
honeft old counfellor, and were the king of it, 


I? the commonwealth, 1 would, by contraries, 
Execute all things: For, no kind of traffick, 
Would I admit; no name of magiftrate ; 

Letters fhould not be known; no ufe of fervice, 
Ofriches, or of poverty; no contracts, 
Succeffions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent, and pure: 

No fovereignty :—= 
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i All things, in common, nature fhould preduce, 
Without fweat, or endeavour: treafon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would Enot have; but nature fhould bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 
qs ‘Fo feed my innocent people, 
‘ I would with fuch perfection govern, Sir, 
To excell the golden age (m). 
| In 


| (7) Mr, Malone has clearly fhown, that Gonzalo’s dif- 
courfe, both in fentiment, andlanguage, was borrowed from 
Florio’s Tranflation af Montaigne’s E/faies, which was pub- 

i lifhed, in 1603; [Shak. vol. ii. p. 38.] but our critic did not 
advert to a material circumftance, in this queftion, that the 
fecond edition of Florio’s Tranflation was publifhed, in 1613: 
And, our commentator is egregioufly miftaken, in fup- 
pofing, that Shakfpeare was led, by the perufal of this book, 

to make the fcene of the Tempe/? in an unfrequented ifland; as 

T have evinced from the. Bermiudean pamphlets, and other 

documents, though it is probable, that Shak{peare, when he 

at was writing the Tempeft, in the winter of 1612-13, may 
| have thrown his eyes on the /econd edition of Florio, and, as 
he often did, caught at the above-quoted words, which were 

fuitable to his purpofe. Shakfpeare, as I have already 

{fhown, was perfectly acquainted with the canniballes, before 

| | he could haye feen that tranflation: and he undoubtedly 
faw much about that man-eating people, in the improved edi- 
tion of Hackluyt’s voyages, 1598-1600: Yet, I think it 

probable, that Shak{peare may haye anagramatized canibal 

into Caliban. It is, moreover, to be obferved, that there is 

4 annexed to the Plaine Defeription of the Bermudas, 1613, 

what would be called, at prefent, the fundamental conftitution 
of the colony, containing fome of the contrarieties, whic! 
Shakfpeare ridicules; particularly, their engagement to defend 
manfully the commonwealth we live in, if any foreign power 


fhould 
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In the Tempeft, which has fo many refer- 


ences to the new-found, and new-fettled, 
world, there is an allufion toa dead Indian, that 
has defied the commentators fkill. Trincu/s 
fays, with more farcafm, than truth, that, in 
England, when they will not give a doit to re- 
lieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten, to fee 
a dead Indian (n). It muft be remembered, 
that Shak{peare wrote this, in 1643, when he 
was catching at contemporary topicks. I will 
endeavour to fhow the ftreet, where the Indian 
died, though I pretend not to know the 


fhould attempt to difpoflefs them,—-without fword, pike, 
knife, or gun. ‘Vhe opening of Gonzalo’s fpeech, Had J a 
plantation of this ifle, points his difcourfe to that enchanted 
fpot, and the ftrain of his fentiments fhows how much his 
farcafm was levelled at the projects of colonization, which, 
in the reign of James, were daily circulated by the chartered- 
companies: "The adventurers to Bermudas were fent out by 
projectors, who had bought the Bermudas from the Vir- 
ginia Company, to whom the planters promifed /uitand service. 
‘Trevet had written of antartic France, or the Caribbee 
iflands, before Montaigne: And, Profeflor Magini, who 
publifhed, in 1597, his Geographiae Univerfae Opus, has 
an exprefs chapter, in vol. ii. p. 291 :—Canibalorum, feu 
Caribum Infule, which includes the whole of the prefent 
Weft-Indies. Adagini fays, that the inhabitants of thofe 
iflands are dark coloured, without hair, fierce, cruel, and 
anthropophagi. 


(”) Steeyens’s Shak. vol. iii. p. 78. 


houfe, 
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houfe, wherein he was to be feen, when dead. 
Lord Southampton, and Sir Francis Gorges, 
engaging in voyages of difcovery, {ent out, in 
1611, two veffels under the command of 
Harlie, and Nicolas, who {failed along the 
New England coaft, where they were fome- 
times well, and often ill, received, by the na- 
tives; and returned to England, in the fame 
year, with jive favages, on board (0). In 
i614, Captain Smith carried out to New 
England, one of thofe {avages, named Tantum; 
Captains Harlie and Hopfon tran{ported, in 
the fame year, two other of thofe favages, 
called Epenow, and Manawet; one of thofe 
{avages adventured to the European continent; 
and the fifth Indian, of whom no account is 
given, we may eafily f{uppofe died in London, 
and was exhibited for a thow(p). In 161 2; 
Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, the 
King of Virginia, marrying Matter John 
Rolf, went with him to London, where fhe 


(0) Prince’s New Eng, Chron, 33- Prince is very dull, 
but very accurate. Agawam, where Harlie, and Nicolas 
were well received by the natives, was afterwards called 
Southampton. Yo thofe /avages, Stephano may allude, when 
he fpeaks of favages and men of Ind, All America was 
then denominated Jid, 


(p) Ib. 39; Smith’s N, Eng. 204. 
was 
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was noticed by the King and Queen, was 
much vifited by ‘the fathionable world; and 
unhappily died at Gravefend, on her return to 
her native kingdom, in 1617: But, Pocahon- 
fas, who is greatly praifed for her accomplifh- 
ments, died regretted by every one; and cer- 
tainly was not expofed for Laple/s gain (q). 

The juggling witchcraft, which 

“< ———-—--—-— fafely in harbour, 


“¢ [Laid] the King’s hip; inthe deep (r) zook, where once 
“ ‘Thou 


eee 


(7) Stith’s Hift. Virg, 123. 


(r) The before-quoted Chanceriana, 1 594, has “ nooke; 
“* corner, or angle:’? And, Shakfpeare has alfo, « nookfhotten 
“ ifle of Albion.” [Henry 5.] In she Tempeft, Miranda 
fays,— 
“« O my heart bleeds; 
“« To think o’ the zeez, that I have turn’d you to, 
“© Which is from my remembrance,” 
Mr. Steevens fays “teen is forrow, grief, trouble.” Se 
in Romeo and Fuliet: “ to my teen be it fpoken.” The 
contemporary Chauceriana explains teene, to be revengefull 
wrath; inveterate malice. Mr. Steevens was the firft, 
who, with his ufual recollection, fhowed, that Shak{peare 
had borrowed the well-known paflage in the Tempe/t, 
which was converted into a motto for his monument, from 
Lord Stirling’s Darius: 
“« And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
“* All fades, and fcarcely leaves bebind atoken.? Dary US. 


‘¢ And, like this unfubftantial pageant, faded, 
“ Leave not arack behind,” TEMPEST. 


The 
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<< Thou call’fi nie up, at midnight, to fetch dew 
< From the fill-vex'd Bermoothes,” 
feems {till to dire&t the Tempef?, with Ariel's 
wand, and hath /eff afleep the commentators, 
with a charm, goind to their fuffer'd labour. 
When the ever-moralizing Gonzalo is com- 
forting the King, by fhowing him, that other 
mortals were fubject to fimilar fhipwreck, he 
adds, as Mr. Malone, and Mr. Steevens, 
concur to make him fpeak : 
6 ee ae Our hint of woe 
«¢ Ts commons. every day, fome failor’s wife, 


“ The ma/lers of fome merchant, and the merchant, 
“; Have juft our theme of woe.” 


Seeing the difficulty, Mr. Malone fhut his 
eyes(s). The vigilance of Mr. Steevens faw 
fome corruption, in the pafflage, while his acu- 
men tried, with unlucky diligence, to purge 
this choler, without letting blood. “ We mutt 
“ fuppofe,” he remarks, “ that by mapfers our 
«© anthor means the owners of a merchant fhip, 
« or the officers to whom the navigation of it 


The comparifon of thefe fimilar paflages demonftrates, 
that my amendment of rack, which is only a mifprint for 
recke, was right; and that Shakfpeare meant only to fay, as I 
have obferved, that this globe would fade, and leave not a 
token behind. 

(s) Shak. vol. i. part i, p. 33. 


4 
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<¢ had been trufted (t).” Yet, the corruption 
will be found not to fefter in the word. majiers, 
fo much as in the nonfenfe, merchant, ana 
the merchant. 1 will print, and pom, Gon- 
zalo’s {peech, which contains ufeful confola- 
tion, as I prefume to think Shakfpeare in- 
tended it fhould be underftood :-— 

« Befeech vou, Sir, be merry: You have caufe; 

« So, have we all, of joy: for, our efcape 

«¢ Ts much beyond our lofs: Our hint of woe 

« Js catihens every day, fome failor’s wife ; 

« The maffer of fome merchant-man ; the merchant ; 

«© Have juft our theme of woe: but, for the miracles 

« 7 mean our prefervation, few, in millions, 

«Can fpeak, like us: then, wifely, good Sir, weigh 

« Our forrow with our comfort.”’ 
As this fine fpeech is now printed, and pointed, 
the rhythm, and the reafon, go hand+eadyhand Un 
together. Shakfpeare was thinking, in the 
concrete form, of the failor’s wife, not wrves ; 
of the merchant, not merchants: And, if pro- 
priety require, that we fhould continue his 
concatenation of thought, we muft fay the 
mafier of fome merchant-man, not mafters of 
{ome merchant-men. We now perceive, that 
this faulty line was corrupted, by . con- 
founding letters, at the prefs, .[5, S,] and 


(t) Shak. 1793, vol. Ui, p. 52. 


mifprinting 
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mifprinting merchant and, for merchant- 
man (u). 

The punctuation of Shak{peare’s text is cer- 
tainly in the power of every commentator, as 
Johnfon obferved, though the practice mutt 
be regulated, by the context, and the prin- 
ciple governed, by fyftem. This is a curious 
fubject, if it did not apply fo pertinently to 
the Studies of Shakfpeare. The celebrated 
Caxton introduced with the typographic art 


(~) Nautical language was not very familiar to the 
printers of that age: For, we may fee, in Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, conftant apologies, by the writers of his ac- 
counts, for ufing failors’ terms. It was, however, com- 
mon, as we may learn from that curious, and inftructive, 
colleétion, to call a Jbip of war, a man of war, a French 
Sbip, a Frenchman, a Hamburgh fhip, a Hamburger, a 
victualling fhip, a viéualler: But, in glancing my /pec- 
tacled eyne over thofe voyages, I did not {ee merchant-man, 
for a merchant-fhip. We all know -how happily our 
maker could compound words, as when he fays; And, 
“not one veffel ’fcape the merchant-marring rocks.? 
{Merchant of Venice.] And, the genius of Shak{peare 
only improved, with his ufyal happinefs, the exifting phrafe- 
ology, when he called a merchant-/bip, a merchant-man ;. 
aterm, which from that epoch, has continued in our naval 
language. Mafter was the appropriate word for the com- 
mander of a merchant-man, as we may learn from Hack- 
luyt, and indeed from the opening fcene of the Tempeff, in 
which the chief officer ‘is called the mafter both by the 
boatfwain, and the Kine, 
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the Roman pointing, as it was ufed, on the 
continent, by the original race of printers (v). 
Berthelet, the ‘* printer unto the Kinges noble 
“‘ grace,” who began to print, in 1g29, and 
died, in 1555, feems to me, to have been the 
firft, who introduced the modern pots, with 
the exception of the femicolon. In this ftate, 
the practice of pointing continued, when the 
learned Hart, the Chefter-Heralt, publithed 
his Orthographie, in 1569; and Shakfpeare | 
was beginning to prattle wildly. na parti- 
cular fection, Hart ‘< brieflye writes of diftinc- | 
“ tion; or pointing, which (well obferved) 
‘‘ maye yeelde the matter, much the readier 
“* to the fenfes, as well to the ecie as to the 
* eare. For it fheweth us how to reit: when 
*¢ the fentence continueth, and when it end- 
* eth: how to underftande what is written, 


(v) Pinfon, the difciple of Caxton, who had the honour ta 
introduce the Komaz letter, printed, without the yere, “ Af- 
“ cenfius declynfyens with the playne expofition,” a gram- 
matical tract, which treats, among other topicks, “ Of the 
“¢ craft of poynting.”’ A fhort extraét will fhow the manner 
of our firft printers: “ Therbe fiue maner poyntys ;and di- 
“€ uifios moft vfide with cunnyng men: the which /if they 
‘° be wel vfid: make the fentens very light / and efy to be 
“ vnderftod both to the reder;and the herer. & they be 
“ thefe: virgil / come / parethelis playnt point / and ins 
“ terrogatif.” [Herb. Typ»An. vol. ie p. 201.] 


“ and 
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< and is not needeful to the fentence: what 
“< {ome tranflatour or new writer of a worke, 
« doth adde more than the author did at firft 
“ write: and alfo what fentence is afking : 
‘¢ and what is wondering: their number is 
«« feuen, whofe figures folow. The firft marked 
« thus[,} Comma, and is in reading the fhorteft 
“-reft. The fecond marked thus [:] Colm, 
<¢ which fhows that there is more to come. 
« And the laft of thefe three is a pricke 
‘«« thus [.], or perzod, to fignify the end of a 
“ perfect fentence—The parenthefis [ () | 
«« which fignifieth interpofition.—No more do 
«« [ fay of the interrogative [ ? |] or admira- 
“‘ tive[!] but that they are moft full fen- 
“ tences of themfelves. There refteth yet to 
‘* faye fomewhat of thefe laft [], which differ 
‘“‘ from the proprietie of the parenthefis: for 
<* it is never ufed of the author, but in tran- 
«« flations, commentaries, and expofitions.” 
Thus far the intelligent Chefter-Heralt ! 
Now; itis apparent, that he does not notice 
the fenucolon, any more than if it did not exift : 
In fact, it did not exift, at that epoch. Bulh- 
kar’s Booke for the Amendment of Orthograpbhie 
for Englib Speech [1580] does not make any 
ufe of the /emicolon, although he has the other 
points, which were recommended by Hart: 


‘ Neither 
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Neither does Stockwood, in his Eugl/h Acct- 
dence, 1590, recognize the femicolon, either 
by his practice, or inftruction. Add to all thofe 
faéts, that Tue BisBLe, which was printed, in 
1592, by the Deputies of Chriftopner Barker, 
printer to the Queene’s moft excellent Ma- 
jeftie, is not pointed with /émicolms, though it 
be printed with appropriate accuracy. 

We are now arrived, by an illuitrative pro- 
grefs, at the epoch, when Shak{peare began 
to write for the world. And, it is a queftion, 
which is curious in itfelf, and may be ufeful 
in the refult, how our great majfier pointed 
his immortal dramas. He, undoubtedly, had 
read the Orthographies of Hart, and Bullokar, 
though he, probably, did not regard them 
with approbation, as far at leaft, as they pro- 
pofed innovations. In Loves Labours Loft, 
15945 our dramatift {peaks, contemptuonfly, 
of “ fuch rackers of orthography, as to {peak, 
«< dJout, fine, when they fhould fay doubt :”” 
In Much Ado about Nothing, 1600, Shak{peare 
reiterated his farcafm, by making Benedict fay; 
<¢ He was wont to fpeak plain, and to the pur- 
 pofe, like an honeft man, and a foldier; but, 
« now he is turned Orthographer ; his words 
“ are a very fantaftical banquet, juit fo many 
“© ftrange difhes:” And, it was, indeed, very 
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Seg in Bullokar to propofe the change 
of the eftablifhed fpelling, the new modelling 


of £ 
OL 


the whole practice of printing, and ke 
entire alteration of the eis s types. From 
hofe confiderations, we may rationally infer, 
ae Shakfpeare pointed fits dramas on the 
principles of Hart, without /emzcoloms, and 
without regarding the innovations, which, at 
that RAC began to gain. ground on former 
prac. Ft is equally edt soatte to fuppofe, 
that Spenfer’s ufage was the (w) fame ; as both 
thofe great poets concurred: in oppoling inno- 


(w) The firft edition of The Faerie Dueene, 1590, has 


the femicolon fometimes introduced by Ponfonbie, the printer; 
for Spenfer was at a diitance ‘from the prefs: and, there is 
not a femicolon either in his prefatory letter to Raleigh, or 
in. the recommendatory verfes by Raleigh and others to 
Spenfer.—Such was the progrefs of literature, in the age 
of Shakfpeare, that when Charles Butler publithed his £z- 
glifo Grammar, in 1633, he treated ne Of Points ; 
and fhows diftinétly, that the femicolen had been then intro- 
diced into our practice, and was perfectly underftood + 
& Semicolon, fays he, is a Pane of imperfect fenfe, in ‘the. 
middle of a coloz, or period: commonly, when it is a 
compound axiom; whofe parts are joined together, by a 
double, and fometime by a fingle conjunction: and it con- 
tinues the tenour or tone of the voice to the ‘lait word, 
“ witha colon paufe: As Rom. xi. 16. If the firft fruit be 
« holy; the lump is holy: and if the root be holy; fo are 


b» } 


€£ the branches.” 
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vations in language, and in obftructing the 
changes of life. 

Whatever there may be in thofe truths, cers 
tain it is, that fy{tematic pointing is of the 
greateft importance to the text of Shak{peare, 
both for the clearnefs of his fenfe, and the 
energy of his ftyle. For the attainment of 
thofe objects, fomething has been done, though 
with not much fuccefs. But, it would be 
invidious to apply too rigid rules to the prac- 
tical failures of felf-fufficiency, while a great 
deal depends on the context, and not a little 
upon tafte. One example fhall, however, be 
given, to illuftrate difquifition, rather than to 
correct practice. Mr.(«) Malone, and Mr. 
(y) Steevens concur, in giving the well-known 
{peech of Gonzalo, as follows :—“ That our 
“* garments, being as they were, drench’d in 
“© the fea, hold notwithitanding their freth- 
«‘ nefs, and glofies; being rather new dy’d, 
“than ftain’d with fale water.” Now; for 
want of a comma, after Ao//, and another, 
after notwithftanding, the fenfe is obfcured, 
and the ftyle enfeebled: Compare the fame 
_{peech with itfelf, as pointed, in the following 
manner:—-“ That our garments, being as 


(«) Shak. vol.i. part ii. p. 35. 


(v) Shak. 1793, vol. iii. p.55. 
Qq2 “ they 
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“ they were, drench’d, in the fea, hold, not- 
** withftanding, [their drenching] their frefh- 
*« nefs, and glofies; being rather new dy’d, 
6 than ftain’d, with falt water.’’ Recent ex- 
amples have evinced, with fufficient convic- 
tion, that the text of Shak{peare is not yet fet- 
tled: And, this inftance affords equal proof, 
if a thoufand pafiages did not confirm it, that 
the punctuation of Shakfpeare may ftill be 
improved by the help of the fcholars, anti- 
quaries, and heralds, whofe imputed igno- 
rance, the commentators are {tudious to pro- 
claim. But, of Shakfpeare, and his editors, 
there is no end; of admiration of the one, or 
‘of correction of the others. ‘The Believers 
will fubmit to a candid court the foregoing 
fpecimens, few as they are, to fhow how well 
they could write annotations on that great 
poet, if they were to ferve a thirty-years 
apprenticefhip to fo ufeful a trade (2). 

When 
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(x) As a-confirmation of that fentiment,. the believers 
will f{ubmit one more note. Every one knows how much 
learning has been wafted on the cur, Brache. [Mal. Shak. 
vol. iii. p.245.] In Dugdale’s Bar. vol. i. p. 264, there is 
mention of a Charter by Robert, Earl-of Ferrers, in the 43d 
of Henry 3d; granting “to Sir Walter Releg, and his heirs, 
«< Jiberty to hunt and courfe the fox and hare within the. 
“ precinéts of his foreft of Needwood, with eight Braches, 

“ and 
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When we look back on the ftudies: of 
Shakfpeare, we may readily perceive, that the - 
poet, who could, in five-and-twenty years, 
produce five-and-thirty dramas, never had Ici- 
fure for “ the fuperintendence of a playhoufe,” 
whatever Mr. Malone may jay, Mr. Steevens 
repeat, ot the Mifcellaneous Papers re-echo (4). 
Shakfpeare never was the manager of his own 
theatre, if we may believe record-evidence, 
rather than loofe affertion. "The council-re- 
gifters, and the oftice-book of Sir Henry 
Herbert, concur to demonftrate, that He- 
minges had the /uperintendence of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, and was t4e Manager 
of the Globe. When the licenfe was granted 
to the players, in 1603, Shakfpeare was not 
placed at the head of the lift. In 1605, Phil- 
lips regarded our poet as a fellow; in 1616, 
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< and four greyhounds.”—Crompton on Courts, 1594, 
p. 167; treating of what beafts a man may take in the foreft, 
fays: “It is no matter how he do take them, whether it be by 
“ hounds, brachets, or by engins.”’ The believers concur with 
Mr. Steevens, that Brach, merriman, means merely merri- 
man, the Brach: And, what is immediately added of the deep- 
mouth’d brach thows, that Shak{peare underftood the word 
in the fenfe of Earl Ferrers’s Charter, as @ deep-mauth'd 
hound, and not a greyhound, ‘The brachets were probably 
little hounds, or beagles. 


(a) Mal.Shak. vol. i, parti. p.265; Steevens’s Shak. 
1793, vol. i. Pp. 477. 


Qq3 Shakfpeare 
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Shakfpeare confidered -himfelf as a fellow : 
And, when the “player editors dedicated his 
dramas to the Earls of Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery, they call ‘him by the equal appella- 
tion of their “ydaete wie fellow. The ftudies 


of Spit Saco ail: and attentive, as they 


were, appear thus <6 ) hae ave been never inter- 
rupted by tbe fiperint ndence of a playhoufe. 
The ftudies of Shakfpeare were as little 
obftructed, by his attendance-at court, 2s they 
were; at any time, by his vexations, as the 
manager of a theatre. His editors have too 
eafily admitted the affertion, that Shak{peare 
was @ court-poet. While he was yet animated 
by Setter hope, our poet raddreffea his fugr’d fox 
izabeth: But, he did not, like 
Ginchpard: follow the court from London to 
Norwich, and from Norwich to Hampton- 
court; nor, like Ben Johnfon, daily drudge, 
in providing ma/ques, and mammets, for the 
unadvifed revel of a new reign. As aman of 
the world, Shakfpeare only garnzfh'd and deck a, 
in modeft compliment, his new-year’s gifts, when. 


4° 


nets to Queen Eh: 


he hifs’'d his fovereign’s band; or as a dramatitt 
merely caught at temporary topicks, to pleafe 

the million. But, of hisadulatery verfes to the 
great, if we exclude the fonnets, we have 
hardly any evidence; and of his encomiaftic 
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verfes to fellow poets, we have fcarcely an 
example, as the editors have, indeed, re- 
marked. 

The {tudies of Shak{peare appear, to have 
gained him, in his own age, lefs diftinguifhed 
patronage, than popular applaufe, and reafon- 
able profit. For his fonnets, he feems not to 
have obtained, from the thrifty Elizabeth, any 
greater recompence, than her epifolary praife, & 
which 2’ the world’s volume is valued nothing. 

The fetter of King james, in our poet’s com- 
mendation, has only induced unbelievers to 
mock at an ancient tradition. The celebrated 
patronage of Lord Southampton was too much 
cumber’d, with dome/lick fury, and fierce civil 
firife, to yield he poet and the player aught, but 
fad invention. Whether Lord Effex were 
the patron of Shak{peare, amidit his giddy 
courjes, | doubt, if there be any evidence, what- 
ever Mr. Malone may have found. But, we 
have pofitive evidence, that the comparable 
naire of brethren, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
and Philip, Earl of Montgomery, did profecute 
with much favour our poet’s dramas, and their 
author ving (6). We have already feen fatis- 
factory proof, although the editors are filent, 


(5) The Player Editors Dedication, 
QOqa that 
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that the Earl of Pembroke, as Lord Chamber- 
Jain, endeavoured to protect his writings from 
furreptitious publication, and tried to tran{mit 
his fame to eternal date. | 
Weare now arrived at the m able epoch, 
when Shakfpeare’s. writings were ‘aaeien 
over to the book/ellers, who are the great patrons, 
in modern times. The publication of four folzo 
éditions of Shakipeare’s dramas, during two- 
and-fixty years of civil wars, exploded paftimes, - 
and of changeful fafhions, evince, that our 
poet continued to exhilarate the ancient halls ; 
to fhake off downy fleep, death's counterfeit, and 
to help his votaries to Jaok on death itfelf. But, 
it was not am one the gay, alone, that Shak- 
{peare found perufal, or among the ferious, 
that he enforced admiration: The learned 
yielded him a tribute of applaufe, which is of 
higher value far, than the encomiaftic verfes, 
which the editors have been diligent to col- 
lect. It was at Oxrorp, where a dramatic 
tafte of a very different kind prevailed, than 
at Lonpon ; and where that tribute was paid, 
by the award of learning, to the effufions of 
genius. ‘*A great deal of falfe wit, and 
“© forced humour, which had been the delight 
“‘ of our metropolitan multitude, was only 
<‘ rated there [Oxford] at its bare intrinfic 
I oval Le 5 
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« value; applaufe was not to be purchafed 
«© there, but by the true fterling, the /a/ Atti- 
© cum of a genius: Shakfpeare and Johnfon 
se had there a fort of clafical authority; for 
«« whofe mafterly feenes they feemed to have 
‘< as implicit a reverence, as formerly, for the 
“< D¢hicks of Ariftotle ; and were as incapable 
‘© of allowing moderns to be their competitors, 
«© as of changing their academical habits, 
for gaudy colours, or embroidery (¢).’”— 
But, of commendation, both in verfe, and 
profe, let this fuffice: “ The rather will I 
*¢ {pare my praifes towards him; knowing 
«¢ him is enough !” 

While Shakfpeare was thus admired, by 
the learned, during a period, when the editors 
will hardly allow, that he was read, an edition 
of his works was undertaken by Rowe. He as 
been clamouroufly blamed, {aysJohnton, for not per- 
forming what be did not undertake. He engaged 
to publith the works of Shakfpeare ; yet, he only 


gave in/ix volumes, the dramas ot Shakfpeare: In 


(c) Such is the teftimony of Colley Cibber, who is an 
indubitable witnefs, for fuch a fact. [Apology, 385.] As 
the dramatical hiftorian of his own times, he is {peaking of 
the reigns of King William, and Queen Anne, when fuch 
worfhip was offered to Shakfpeare, atOxford. 
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Jeven volumes, fays Mr. (d) Malone, in oppo- 
fition to the firft page, and the laft, which 
tpeak of fx. But, whence this averment againit 
the record? The an{wer is, heedlefs attention 
to the outfide of books. Edmond Curll, {cei ing 
with quicker eyes, added to the fix a /purious 
volume, in 1710, confifting of Shakfpeare’s 
Mifcellaneous Poems, with critical remarks. 
Pope, Hanmer, and Warburton; all engaged 
to publifh the works of Shak{peare, without 
performing what they undertook: And, they 
all feem to have thought very feebly of zruzA, 
and very contemptuoully, of the dull duty of an 
editor. "Theobald, 6y baving Pope for his ene- 
my, bas alone efcaped, with reputation, from this 
undertaking; although he_too engaged to 
publith #4e works of Shakfpeare, and PERO 
ed his engagement, by reprinting onl y his 
dramas. 'Theobald’s edition, in 1733). may 
be confidered asa national work: For, it was 
fupported by a humerous lift of fubfcribers ; 

| that were high in rank, dignified by ee 
eminent in place, refpectable ee learning, and 
amiable in gies : WALPOLE took fx fets of the 
royal paper, exclufive of the copies, which 


(¢@) Shakfpeare, vol. i. parti. p. 230. 


were 
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were fubfcribed for by his family (e). Of 
this general concurrence, let not the purity be 
fufpected, by {uppofing that, in the veneration 
for Shak{peare, and fupport of Theobald, there 
may have been a little enmity to Pope, who 


had lately indulged, in quafhng Enghth ale— 


ynexcis d by kings. 

This {pirit of admiration {pread into Scot- 
land, and into Ireland. The editions, which 
were publifhed there, are treated as /purzous by 
Mr. Malone, though I know not the caufe. 
In 1753, the bookfellers of Edinburgh pub- 
lifhed the works of Shak{peare; in which the 
beauties obferved by Pope, Warburton, and 
Dod are pointed out; together with the au- 
thor’s life, a gloffary, indexes, and a lift of 
the various readings, in ezg/t volumes. They 
too profeffed to publifh the works, though 
they only intended to re-publith the dramas of 
Shakfpeare. But, the great fault of this ele- 
gant edition confifts, in paying more regard to 
Pope, than to Theobald, and adopting for the 
text the whimfes of Warburton. The glofary 
might, perhaps, beufefully preferred to the glof- 
{arial index of the late editions, which, whatever 


(e) The fubfcribers names were properly publifhed in the 
firft edition of Theobald, but unftly left out of the fubfequent 
editions. 
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may have been its original value, has, in the 
progrefs of improvement, been {uperfeded, by- 
a fimilar work of greater ufefulnefs: Ayf- 
cough’s index is, indeed, of fuch value, that 
the ftudent of Shakfpeare cannot ealily be 
without what is fo helpful to the ignorant, and 
commodious to the fkilful. “ The diftin- 
«© guifhed character of Shak{peare, as a dra- 
‘‘ matic writer, the great demand for his 
« works, among the learned and polite, and 
“© a /audable zeal for promoting home manufac- 
“ tures,’ fays the Edinburgh editor, * were 
« the principal motives for undertaking an 
« edition of his works in Scotland.’”” ‘This 
laudable zeal has feldom been avowed, though 
it always has its influencial fhare, in every 
edition of Shakfpeare. Thus the ftudies of 
Shakfpeare, in addition to their other merits, 
have greatly promoted home manufactures. 
But, bere muf? our revels end ! 

Such is the Appendix, to the fupplemental 
Apology, which the believers prefume to fub- 
mit to the true decifion of this equitable court. 
They were accufed, as it will be eatily re- 
membered, of knowing nothing of the fludies of 
Shakfpeare, a fubject, which, though allowed, 
by their accufer, to be fufficiently obfcure, has 
been little enlightened, by his labours. Their 

apology 
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apology is, that they have been able, without 
pretenfions to knowledge, to throw new lights 
on the more retired ftudies of Shak{peare ; that 
they have illuftrated the dark, and difintangled 
the knotty ; that they have even had the luck, 
rather than the talents, to rectify the Jal/uci- 
nations of their accufer himfelf, notwith- 
ftanding his pretences to accuracy. In thefe 
views of their apology, they will, with hope, 
fubmit to this court that, 
“ Now mutt your confctence their acquittance feal.’” 


ey Rite 
THe GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


The queftion, which is now under the con- 
confideration of this court, is not without its 
importance, whether it relate to the reputation 
of the fcholars, antiquaries, and heralds, in 
pretending to judge of a fubjet, that they did 
not underftand ; er it refer to the charaGter 
of their accufer, in bringing a charge, and 
cafting imputations, that he has. failed to 
fupport. 

In an age of difcovery, when the minds of 
intelligent men are inflamed with an ardour 
of inquiry, Mz/cellaneous Papers, which were 
attributed to. Shakfpeare, were exhibited to 
the eye of curiofity, and offered to the judg- 

ment 
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iment of intelle@t, with all the appearances of 
age, and the ufual concomitants of authenti- 
city. The believers applied to thofe Papers 
the fame maxims of inveftigation, as are fafely 
ufed in daily life; becaufe they are natural to 
man: And, they were thus induced to argue 
of and concerning thole papers, upon principles 
of PROBABILITY; becaufe religion, Jaw, and 
life admit of no other principles of reafoning, 
than thofe of PRogABILITY. On the other 
hand, the public accufer argued wholly from 
fuggeftions of PossIBILITY; continually cry- 
ing out, without infpection, or examination, 
that thofe Mz/cellaneous Papers could not po/- 
fibly be genuine. The parties are at iffue upon 
this point. And the believers fubmit to this 
court, that they are right, and he 1s wrong ;. 
becaufe, the fame logic, and philofophy, which 
are always applied to phy/ics, and metaphyfics, 
muft neceflarily be-applicable to Shakfpeare, 
and his editors. 

But, waving fuch confiderations, the pub- 
lic accufer infifts, “‘ that there is no external 
«‘ evidence, that can give any credibility to 
‘© thofe manufcripts, or entitle them to a fe- 
‘6 rious confideration.”’ The believers are 
now at iffue on a faé. Without difputing 
with ‘him, at this /ate Jour, about what is 


properly 
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properly external evidence, they fubmit, that 
the vaft volume of Prolegomena, which is now 
prefixed to the dramas of Shakfpeare, is ex- 
ternal evicence; particularly thofe documents, 
whence Mr. Malone inferred himfelf, and in- 
duced others to infer, that Mijcellaneous Papers 
of Shakfpeare do exift, and may yet be found; 
the confeffion of faith of John Shakfpeare. is 
external evidence ; the Sonnets, which were 
addrefied by Shakfj pers to Elizabeth, are ex- 
ternal evidence; ever ‘y document, which, for ming 
no part of the Maleellanvous Papers exhibited, 
could induce the believers to argue upon prin-~ 
ciples of probability, is external evidence, what- 
ever Wlogical minds nay think upon the point. 
When the 7 Mehcorine Papers pafled from 
Norfolk-ftreet to the world, every one could 
examine at leifure, what they had feen in 
hafte, or heard of from report. The public 
accufer now racked their orthography; criti- 
cifed their language ; and examined their dates. 
The believers again joined iffue with him 
on thefe points: ‘They have met him face to 
face, and foot to foot: To this court they fub- 
mit, that they have rectified his own dates ; that 
they have difproved his allegations, about the 
language of Shak{peare’s age ; that they have 


fhown, 


ey 
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thown, there was, in that period, no fyftem 
of orthography, which could form a ftandard. 
If, on thofe feveral heads of difcuffion, the 
public accufer did not know, that his afiertions 
were ungrounded, he comes with a very bad 
erace into this court to afk for judgment 
again{t others, on an accufation of ignorance : 
If he did know, that his affertions were 
groundlefs, he comes with a full worfe grace 
to pray for punifhment of others ona charge 
of crimes. 

The public accufer, however, confidently 
accufed the believers of ignorance of the 
hiftory of the Stage; of their ignorance of 
the ftudies of Shakfpeare: On thefe feveral 
charges, they are in the judgment of this 
court, who will determine, which of the par- 
ties have made the mot difcoveries on thofe 
fubjects, and have thereby (hown the moft 
accurate knowledge ; he, whofe days and 
nights have been occupied about Shak{peare, 
during thirty years; OF they, who read Shak- 
{peare, as a relaxation of life. 

In their turn, the believers will appeal to 
the equity of this court, both as to his matter, 
and manner : They fubmit, that he has failed 
egregioufly in both: And they pray, that an 

: confideration 
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confideration of his hast pleading, he be ad- 
ih udged, by this critical court, to new write his 
j ‘olecomena to Shak/peare ; to correct his opi- 
nions, by the documents, which the believers 
have put into his hands; and to adjuft his 
dates, by the records, that the objects of his 
profecution have quoted. 
On the whole; the believers flatter them- 
lves that, in making their Apology, they have 
one ait ufeful fervice to Shakfpeare, and to 
truth, by the difcoveries, which they have 
certainly made, and the correétions, that mutt 
neceflarily enfue: They have brought docu- 
ments enow into court, to prove incontroverti- 
bly, that notwithftanding ‘fie daily affertions 
cf Shakfpeare’s editors, much curious matter 


ae oD 


has been found, which had efcaped thei 
thirty years refearches. The believers are fo 
confident, in the truth of this pofition, that 
bly pray this court, for an in- 


a 


they will hum 
junction of filence on the faid editors, that 
they do no more boaft, in their daily habits, 
of their own fufficiency, and of others igno- 
rance; of ne to be found, about Shak- 
{peare, after their difcoveries ; on fuch pain, as 
may thereupon enfue; of the contempt of the 
wate, : and the ridicule of the flippant. The 


ae 
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believers, finally, f{ubmit their Apology, by ac- 
ty pology, by 


commodating to this profecution Othello’s 


well-known fpeech: 
“© Let him do his {pite : 
“ Our fervices, which we have hereby done to Shak/peare 
“¢ Shall out-tonge his complaints. ’Lis yet to know, 
* Which, when we know that boafting is an honour, 
“ We fhall promulgate.” | 
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THE APPENDIX, 
tne N° J, —— 


SINCE the foregoing fheets were printed off, 
I have received from Edinbur gh the fubjoined 
ordinances of King James and his council 
Anent the Ingh/he Commedians, which are fub- 
joined ; as they are curious in themfelves; 

and illuftrate the ob{cure hiftory of the at 
tith ftage. [See before, page 418.] Arch 
bifhop Spottifwood is fo accurate, in his ac- 
count of what pafled, in confequence of the 
licenfe given to the Inglifhe Commedians, that 
we may fuppofe he had feen the two follow- 

ing ordinances, which are now publifthed from 
rip Ais and Decreets of the Secrete Council, 
No.6. fol. 155-159. My adtive, and intelli- 
gent, correfpondent, at Edinburgh, could not 
difcover, in any of the records ete: the Lz- 
cenfe to the Inglifhe Commédians, which. would 
have fhown the names of the players, and the 
motives of their appearance at that city. 
There is, however, enough of evidence to 
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fatisfy accurate minds, that there is no proba- 
bility in, the furmife of Mr. Malone, “ that 
aK King ames folicited Queen Eliza ee in 
af mes to fend a company of Eng co- 
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ORDINANCE againfi the FOURE SEssi0Ns of the 
BurcH of Epime, 


y 


Apud HMaliruidhous octavo Novembris lxxexxin®. [1599]. 


ret 


The Kings Majeftie and Lords of his Secret Counfall 
Confidering the ‘lait Contempt and indignitie done to his 
hienes weer he foure Sefliones of the Burgh of Edinburgh in 
taking upon thame be.a public A& to contramand the war- 
rant iad libertie grantet be his hieres to certain Commedians 
to ee within the faid J Burgh and in ordaining thair Minif- 
eres publicklie to difcharge thair Hokes to repair to the faidis 
Co mmedies. They having nawayes acqweinted his Majeity 
of before with on y lawful Caus or ground moving thame 
thereunto Nor no uther wayes acknowledging his hienes 
as they Aucht and Sould have done afoir thay ed fa avow- 
edlie opponet thamfelfis to his Majefties warrant and diree- 
tion fSrefaid Therefore his Ma seh e and the faidis Lordis 
ordainis an Officer of Arms to pas ta the Mereate Croce 
of Edin*. and thair be open proclamation in his hienes 


name and authority to Command and Charge the hail per- 
fones of the faidis foure Seffiones Becaus they are an mul- 


titude to convene thamefelfis in thair accuftomat place of 
convening within three hours next after the faid Charge 
And thair be ane fpecial Act to cafs annull and Difcharge 
the uther Act forefaid And with that to gif ane fpecial 
ordinance 
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ordinance and: direction. to .thair hails Minifres that they 
after thair Sermond upon the next Sonday publicklie admo- 
nefhe thair awne flockis to reverence and vobay his Majctty 
and to declair to thame that th hayw ill not reftreane nor’cen{ure 


f 


air flockes,that fall repair te the faidis Comedies and 
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Playis confidering his Majeftie is not of purpofe or intention 
to authorife allow or command ony thing quhilk is prophaiie 
or may carry ony offence or (elatader: with ite And ‘to 
charge thame hereto under the pain of rebellion and putting 
f thame to the horne And to charge the faidis Minifters 
that thay after their faids.\Sermonds conforme thamefel fis 
to the direction and ordinance to be fet doune be the faidis 
Seffiones hereanent under the faid pane of rebellion &c and 
gif ony of the faidis perfones difobays to denunce di. dif. 


obeyanes Rebellis &c. 


a 


Anent the INGLISHE CoMMEDIANS. 


Sea | 


Apud Haliruidhous decimo Novembris lexxxix°, [ 1599. 


sg ae be beer ope 
Forfameikle as the. Kings Majeftie: havine eranted an 

o J he) 
Warrant & Libertie to certain Inglifche Commedians to 
play within the Burgh of Edinburgh Zit upone fum finif- 


£- 1 


ter and wr angous Reporrt made to the foure Seffions of the 
Kirk of Beinibi urgh Ws Certain Malicious and Reftles Bod dyes 
wha upon every Hebe occafioun mifconftroweis his M lajef- 
tys hail doinges and minfinterpreitis his heines euld inten- 
tiones quhatfumevir ‘The faidis foure Seffiones were 
movit very rafchlie and unadvifedly to contramand 
ane publick A& his Majefties faid Warrand. And thair- 

ithall ordainit thair Minifters to publifhe the faid Contra- 
mand and to threaten the Cenfure of the Kirk againes the 
Contravenars thereof unacquainting his Majeftie of befoir 


with ony lauchful Ground or Cae moving thame thereto 


with the quhilk thair errour and overficht they being now 
bette 
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better advifit and having all convenit on this mater and 
willing nawife to be contentious with his Majeftie, bot in 
all reverence and humilitie to obey his hienes as becumes 
gude and obedient fubjectes In refpect of the pruif quhilk 
they have ever had of his Majeftie that his hienes has not 
commandit nor allowit any thing carreying with it ony of- 
fence or Sclander ‘They after the dew acknowledging of 
their former errour rafche and unadvifed proceedinges have 
now be another Act caffed annullit and difcharged thair 
former Act forefaid And hes ordainit the fame to be inef- 
fectual hereafter with the admonitiones given conforme 
thereto be the Minifteres to their flockis in manner forefaid 
{a that now not only may the faidis Commedians freely enjoy 
the benefite of his Majefties libertie and warrant granted to 
thame Bot all his Majetties fubjecéts inhabitants within the 
faid Burgh and utheres quhatfumever may freelie at thair 
awin plefour repair to the faidis Comedies and Playes with« 
out ony pane fkaith cenfuring reproach or fclander to be 
incurrit be thame thairthrow or to be uucenfureit or fund 
fault with be the Minifteres Magiftrates or Seffionis of the 
faid Burgh in ony wyfe notwithftandg- the firft A& forefaid 
and admonition given conform thairto or ony others the like 
A&s and admonitiones to be maid and geven hereafter with- 
out his Majefties confent and allowance And ordaines Offici- 
ares of Arms to pafs to the Market Croce of Edin‘. and thair 
be open proclamation mak publication hereof Quhairthrow 
nane pretend ignorance of the fame. : 


Aberdeen, 13 May 1635. 

Licence was granted to George Jamefon, painter, to 
build, make policy, and plant, in and about that plot of 
ground, called the Play-field, belonging to the town, where 
comedies were wont to be aéted of old, near the well of Spaw, 
and a life rent leafe thereof was givenhim. He was to build 
and plant upon it, and to fortify it againft the violence of 
. . {peats, 
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{peats, [Hoods] all on his own charges, and at his death, it was 
to belong to the town. [ MS. extracts from the records of 
the city of Aberdeen.] It feems he improved it to excellent 
advantage. Jamefon built a fummer-houfe of timber in his 
garden, which he adorned with painting, which was much _ 
admired in thattime. But, of this, there is not now [1750] 
the leaft veftige. That {pot of ground, which lies low to 
the weft of the well of Spaw, Woolman, or Woman Hills, 
is now a bleaching-green. Formerly the ftudents at the 
grammar-f{chool played there at the butts, and the victor, got 
the filver arrow, which was kept in the {chgol. [ MS. Notes. ] 


—— N° Il. —— 


The fubjoined extracts from Sir Henry Her- 
bert’s office-book, which was found in rhe o/f 
cheft, at Ribbesford, came to hand after the 
foregoing fheets were printed; and are now 
added as ufeful notices, in refpe& to his 
life :— . 

I was {worn King James his fervant by S' George Reeve 
on ordinary Gentleman of his Privy Chamber. 20th March 
1624, at Whitehall.—It pleafed the King att my Lord 
Chamberlanes motion to fende for mee unto his bedchamber. 
by James Palmer and to Knighte mee with my Lorde Mar- 
quis Hamilton’s fworde. He was pleafed likewife to be- 
ftowe many good words upon mee & to receive mee as Mr 
of his Revells, att Wilton, this 7 of Aug. 1623.—I fente 
the certificate of my Knitehood under my Lord Chamber- 
lines hande to the Earle Marfhall & hereupon he certified to 
the Office of the Harolds & twas entered in their booke the 
14° Aug. 1623. ‘The Harolds had no fee, but the Lord 
Marfhals S ecretary 50%, 
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In the accounts of Henry the 7th are the 
following ifems :— 
[1492] th year—to my Lorde of Oxon 


pleyers in rewarde 205. 
[1494] gth —to the Kings Pleyers for 
afreward.- = - 535. 4a, 


—to Walter Alwyn for the 

Revells at C’tenmes £213 Ores, 
—T'o Walter Alwyn in 

full payment ~ forthe 

difguyfing made ~at 

Chriftenmes - - £.14. 135. 44, 
—to the Pleyers of Wym- 


borne Mynyftre = 205. 
[1495] 18 —to three Pleyers of Wy- 
combe in rewarde 135. 44, 
-—to the Frenfhe Pleyers 
inrewarde - - AOS, 
14 —tothe Pleyers with mametts 
[ puppets. | 
16 =—-to the Pleyers at Myles 
Binde! saab}. ey 20 ou, 
[£502] 17 —to John Englifhe, the 
Pleyer*? S°Gs"44,07 2 IOs. 
[1503] 18 —to the Pleyers of St, Al- 
bones = - = = Ios. 
—to the Pleyers of Effex 
in ‘rewarde "24" 205. 


In the accounts of Henry the 8th are the 
following items :— 
{1513] 4 Nov‘. 5 year—to Willm W yn- 

nefbery lorde of Myf- 
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rule opon a Warr 
figned for his bufynes ; 
his Criftemes next d. 13. vis. 8d 
[1514] Guy's Jany—Item to therle of 
Wiltysthir — Players 
that fhulde have play- 
ed in the Kings hall 
oppon Th urfdaye 135. 4d, 
—to the Kings eae Play- 
ersinrewarde - f.4. 
4 Jany——Item to the Kings Play- 
ers in rewarde = 665. 8d. 
[1510] 8th y' 8 Mar—To Mr. Cornifhe 
of the Chapell for his 
rewarde for a_ play 
which was plaid upon 


Sheroftewil day = 2.0: 135. 4c 


Mem: John Englifh, the player, who was paid tem 
fhillings by Henry the 7th, in 1502, is the fame comedian, 
who, with his companyons, accompanied the Lady Margaret 
from Windfor to Edinburgh, in 1503; and played moralities 
at her marriage with James, the fourth. [See before, p. 416. | 
And, it is curious to remark, that John Englifh, who is now 
introduced to the lovers of the drama, is the earlieft manager, 
of players, who has hitherto been difcovered. 


Aberdene, 1503, July As 
Ten pounds were affigned to the common aE ‘alis, to 
furnifh them to the paflage [for their journey} with the Al- 
derman, and other honourable neighbours, to the fea/ of the 
Kings marriage, at command 5% his highnefs, and to the 
pleafure of his Majefty. [MS. extracts from the city-records 
of Aberdeen. | 
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snnils Ni tea 2. 

There is a witchery about the name of 
SHAKSPEARE, Which gives an intereft to eve- 
ry thing, that is, in any manner, conne@ted 
with him. We naturally with to know the 
{tate of the town, where he was born, in 1 564, 
and died, in 1616, while he was yet /it¢le de- 
chned into the vale of years. In 1614, much 
of Stratford-upon-Avon was burnt. The fub- 
joined letters from the council-regifters will 
fhow the caufe of that calamity, which in- 
volved our poet, in danger, and the mea- 
fures, that were taken to prevent fimilar mif- 
fortunes : 


A Letter from the Privy Council to the Bailiff, chief 
Alderman, and Town Clerk, for the time being, of 
Stratford-upo-Avon; dated the 16th March 1618. 

Wee fend you here inlofed a petition exhibited unto US5, 
on the behalf of that Borough of Stratford upon Haven, 
wherein is humbly reprefented unto us, the great and la- 
mentable lofs happened to that TTown by cafualty of Fire, 
which, of late years, hath been very frequently occafioned 
by means of thatched Cottages, Stacks of Straw, F urzes, 
and fuch like combuftible ftuff, which are fuffered to be 
erected and made confufedly in moft of the principal parts of © 
the Town without reftraint. And which being ftill conti- 
nued cannot but prove very dangerous, and fubject to the 
like inconveniences ; and therefore we have thought meet 
for the better fafety and fecuring that Town from future 
Danger, hereby to authorize and require you to take Order 
ups that 
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that from hence forward there be not any houfe or Cottage, 
that fhall be erected by any Owner of Land or other fuffered 
to be thatched, nor any Stacks or piles of Straw or Furzes 
made in any part of that Town either upon the Streets or 
elfewhere that may any way indanger the fame by Fire as 
formerly, but that all the houfes and Cottages to be here- 
after built within the Town be covered with Tyles or Slates, 
and the forefaid Stacks and Piles removed to fit and conve- 
nient places without the Town. And for the houfes and 
Cottages already built and covered with Straw there, wee 
do likewife require you to caufe the fame to be altered and 
reformed, according to thefe directions with as much expe- 
dition as may f{tand with convenience and as the fafety and 
welfare of that Town may any way require. Herein Wee 
require you to take Order accordingly, in cafe of any oppo- 
fition to thefe our directions whereby the performance of 
the fame may be interrupted or ftayed to make Certificate 
unto us of the Names of fuch as fhall not conform themfelves 
accordingly that fuch further Order may be taken therein as 
fhall be expedient. And fo &c. 


But, thofe falutary orders of the privy- 
council were not altogether obeyed. And, 
George Badger, William Shawe, and John 
Beefeley, alias Coxie, inhabitants of that bo- 
rough, were brought before the privy-ccun- 
cil, on an accufation of difobedience: Yet, 
they were foon difeharged ; as they were not 
rigoroufly profecuted: Thefe facts, we may 
learn from the fubjoined Lerter of the Privy- 
council, dated the 26th of November, 1619 :— 

You fhall underftand that complaint was made unto us 


by a petition in the name cf the Bailiffand Burgefles of the 
| Town 


—, 
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Town of Stratford-upon-Haven, That whereas there was 


an Order lately made at this Board reftraining ee ufe of 


thatching of houfes and Cottages in that Town, to prevent 
and neh the danger and great lofs-by Fire that of he time 


ka 


hath often happened there by means of fuch thatched hou Cs 
to the utter ruin and overthrow of pone the Inh: 
Thefe three parties George Badger William Shawe sa 
John Beefley, refufing to conform themfelves to’ our faid 
Order, had in contempt thereof ereéted certain thatched 
houfes and Cottages to the ill example of others and the en- 
dangering of the ‘Town by the like cafualty of fire. Where- 
upon they 1 being convened before us, for as much as they do 
page deny that they have fhewed any fuch difobedience 
at all to our faid Order, nor committed any manner of Act 
contrary thereunto fince the publication of the fame in that 
Town: And that the party that exhibited the Complaint 
againit them in the name of the ‘Pown, did not appear to 
make good his information. Wee have thought z0od to 
cifmifs the faid Badger, Shaw, and Beefley for the prefent. 

And withal to pray and require you to take due examination 
of the forcfaid Complaint which you fhall receive here in- 
clofed and upon full information of the Truth thercof to 
make Certificate unto us, of what you find therein, that 
fuch further Order may it taken as fhall be meet.” And 


fo &c. 


ae 


During the age of Shak{peare, however, the 
other towns of Englan nd were in the fa Taguike 
of wretchednefs. On a complaint. from. the 
Univerfity of Cambriage “ that much cafualty 
« hath happened by em in that town, oc- 
«© cafioned by houfes, and cottages, being 
“ thatched with reed, and fraw, ” the privy 

council, 


es 
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council, on the 2d of June 161g, iffued an 
order, that no houfes, cottages, &c. be built 


‘s without the builders. thereof engage to 
‘¢ cover the fame with flates, or tile Diente , 
cil-ree". | tyes usi nowvlook at Lo we 2 Olt 
1567; the Royal Exchange was firft built. 


77 
f 


In 156715 Mapping was Ark beeun to be buile 
on its fecdank:) In 1571, about which time 
the Curtam theatre was erected, White-chapel 


vas firft paved. In 1590, Thesitian was inha- 
bited) by about 160,000 people. In 1602, 


London and Weftminfter, which were once 
armile afunder, were, about this time, ae 
dually joined together, by buildings. Ini 


the village, called St. Gyles’s in the dat 
remained ftill unconne Sed with the town ; 
and was now, as well as Drury-lane, firft 
paved. In 1613, Weit Smithfield was firft 
paved. In 1618, the fuburb, called Lincoln’s 
inn-fields, was firft adorned. | Vid. the ne 


Index to Anderf. Commerce. Art. London. | 
J 


ot 


—— N’V. 

All the art, and aelndhey of the commen- 
tators have been ufed to free Shakf{peare from 
the imputation of having poifoned the hour of 
onfidence and fefivity, by writing a malignant 

2 epitaph 
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epitapli on John-a-Combe, who bequeathed 
our poet a legacy of five pounds. ‘This was 
fohn Combe of Welcombe, in the parith of 
Stratford-upon-Haven, who made his will, on 
the 28th of January 1612-13, which was 
proved November 10, 1615; and who was 
buried at Stratford, on the r1th of July 1614, 
at the premature age of fifty-three. His eldeit 
fon, and heir, was William Combe of Wel. 
combe, who died, at the fame place, January 
30, 1666-7, aged eighty: His fecond fon was 
Thomas Combe, to whom Shakfpeare be- 
queathed 47s fword, and who died alfo at 
Stratford, in July 1657, aged fixty - eight. 
Shak{peare, we may recollect, devifed to his 
daughter Sufannah all his hereditaments, lying 
“‘ within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, 
“ and grounds of Stratford-upon-Avon, Old 
“* Stratford, Bifhopton, and Welcombe.” [ Mal. 
Shak. vol. i. part i. pag. 121: Steevens’s Shak, 
1793, vol. i. p. 22+97.] Now; weighing all 
thofe circumi{tances, with the following docu- 
ments, Which were copied from the council 
regifters, itappears to me more than probable, 
that John Combe, attempting to inclofe, and 
to turn to paiture, four hundred acres of land, 
to the prejudice of the poor, thereby made him- 


felf odicus to the people; and was, therefore, 
9 libelled, 
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libelled, in various verfes, by the wxnor poets of 
Stratford: And, William Combe, continuing 
his father’s meafures, was oppofed by the 
Bailiffe and Burgeffes of Stratford - upon ~ 
Haven, who obtained the fubjoined interdi@ 


from the privy-council :-— 
A Letter from the Privy-council to the Mafter of the 
Rolls, and Sir Edward Coke, Knight ; dated the 
14th February 1618. 

By the inclofed petition you fhall perceive the complaint 
made unto us on the behalf of the Bailiffs and Burgefles of 
Stratford upon Haven in the County of Warwick concern- 
ing an inclofure of 400 Acres of Arable land intended to be 
turned into pafture by William Combe of Welcombe in the 
faid parifh [of] Stratforde to the prejudice of the Tithes of 
Corn and Grain employed to divers charitable ufes the par 
ticulars whereof will by the petition appear unto you.— 
Forafmuch as we find that you are already acquainted with 
this caufe, and that at the Affizes in Lent 13'5 of His Ma- 
jefty upon a petition there exhibited, it was then ordered 
that no fuch Inclofure fhould be made there, nor any decay 
of Tillage admitted untill good caufe fhould be fhewed 
to the Judges, in open Affizes to the contrary. And that 
the fame Order was likewife confirmed by the Judges there 
15" of The King.—We have thought meet hereby to pray 
and require you taking to your afliftance the Jultices of 
Affize of the County of Warwick, if you fhall fo think 
fit, to call as well the faid Combe, as the petitioners before 


“you, and upon hearing of the caufe, to order fuch a courfe 


therein for the relief of the petitioners, as fhall be agreeable 
to Juftice, or otherwife to certify us your opinion of the 
fame, that {uch further Order may be taken as fhall be meet, 
And fo &c. 
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A Letter from the Privy-council to William Combe 
Efq': of Welcombe, in the County of Warwick, 
dated the rath March 1618:— 

Tt is not tinknown unto you what.courfe hath been held 
here in the examination of the complaint exhibited to this 
Board againtt you, on the behalf of the Bailiffs and Burgefles of 
the Town of Stratford upon Haven concerning the inclofing 
ofa certain quantity of Arable Land converting the fame into 
patture, and’ other proceedings of yours therein, to the great 
prejudice both of the Church and the Poor of that Town, 
in taking away the Tithes of Corn and Grain employed to 
divers Charitable and public ufes there. - And forafmuch as 
it appeareth that there have been certain Orders conceived 
and fet down inthis Cafe by the Juftices of Affize of that 
County with confent of all parties prohibiting the Inclofure 
of thefe Lands, converting the Arable Ground into pafture, 
and ploughing up of the green Sward of the Meeres and 
Banks: Itis held meet and Juft, that thefe Orders be con- 

firmed. and that whatfoever hath been fince committed or 
done ibhiteat to the fame be forthwith reformed. And 
therefore we do hereby ftraitly charge and require you to take 
prefent Order, that the inclofures contained in the Certificate of 
Sir Richard Verney &c and which have been made contrary 
to the aforefaid Orders fet down in open Affizes be forth- 
with laid open as formerly — were. As alfo that the 
Land converted into pafture be again made Arable for Corn 
and Grain according to the courte dof Hufbandry there. And 
laftly that the Meeres and Banks be reftored and made per- 
fe&. Whereof we require you to have that due care as is 
meet, and to fee thefe directions fully accomplifhed and ob = 
ferved until fuch time as the Juftices of Affize for that County 
fhall upon judicial hearing take other Order therein. — 
W hereof you may not fail as you will anfwer the contrary at 
your peril. And fo &c. 
2 
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It was deemed a pfoper attention to Mr. 
Malone, and to Mr. Waldron, to republith, 
in this Appendix, their retractions, and expla- 
nations, as far as they have appeared in the 


GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE t= 
15th April. 
Mr. Urban, 

Ih my late inquiry into the authenticity of the pretended 
Shakfpeare MSS. (p.318, n. 193), I have faid that the French 
had not the words ‘¢ deranger nor derangement”’ in the time 
of Shakfpeare. But this was a miftake, into which I was led 
by looking into Cotgrave’s dictionary for thofe words as 
they are now fpelt. He has, I find, “defrangé and defranger”’ 
(which was the fpelling of his time), but not defrangement. 
‘This, however, does not at all affect my principal argument 
in that place; for, all that I was bound to fhew was, that 
we had not the Englith words formed from them till above 
2 century afterwards; and this I have fhewn. [From this 
émbarraflment, Mr. Malone might have more ealily extri- 
cated himfelf, by looking into the Interpreter of Cowel, who 
was the contemporary of Shak{peare, in Vo. Deraign, or 
Dereign.— Laftly, in fome places, the fubftantive deraign- 
“ ment is found ufed in the very literal fignification of the 
“ French derayer, or difranger, that is, turning out of 
© eourfe, |” 

At the fame time that I mention this flight overficht, per- 
mit me to notice two errors which efcaped me when I was 
making the table of errata, In p, 93, 1. ult. of text, for no- 
viciate read novice; and, in p. 254, 1, 15, for twenty read 
twenty-feven. EK. M. 
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2sth April. 

One word more, Mr. Urban, with your leave, on the 
Shak{peare forgery. I was perfectly aware (as I have 
mentioned in my book) of the difficulty of eftablifhing a 
negative proof; and, therefore, was not furprifed to find 
that I had been miftaken in the objection made in p. 164 
to “heaven’’ being employed in one of thefe fpurious 
MSS. as a diffyllable. I now recollect that it is fo ufed in 
MacBETH:— 

«¢ Hear it not, Duncan! for it is a knell, 
« That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell.” 

The infipidity, however, of the water-gruel compofition 
where this word is found, remains ftill perfect and uns 
rivalled. 

[A thirty-years-critic on Shakfpeare might have known, 
without recollection, that our maffer generally ules heaven, 
as a monofyllable, and but fometimes as a diffyllable, Sucha 
critic might have alfo known, that Spenfer, with the poetic 
licenfe, ufes heaven, both as a monofyllable, and as a diffylla- 

le, very frequently, in The Ruins of Time: 
<< The world’s late wonder, and the Feavens new joy. 
« Yet, ere his happy foul to heaven went.”’ 

The infipidity of water-gruel is nothing to the perufal of 
the fcribble of a critic, who pretends to know every thing, 
without knowing any thing diftinctly. ] 

P. 85, 1.8, for Angliz, r. Anglis. 

P. 226. 1.14, dele Henry; for I find he was chriftened 

by the names of Henry Frederick, 


E, M. 


20th May. 
’ By an error of the prefs, one of the corrections of the 
“ Vindication of Shakfpeare,’’ which | fent you laft month, 
could not be underfteod. The reference was to p. 2295 
where Heary Prince of Wales, is faid to have had but one 
Q Chriftian 
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Chriftian name; whereas, in truth, as appears from a paf- 
fare in Camden’s Remains, 4° 1605, which had efcaped me, 
he was baptized by the names of HeAeF rederick. 
[ Yet; even Siem the help of Coton our critic does not 
depart from his groundlefs polition, that there were not, in 


the ag 


tifm: Nor, does he rec ollects that the baptifm of Henry- 


e of Shakfpeare, any inftances of two names.of bap- 
Frederick was fet forth in Birch’s Life,of Henry, Prince of 
Vi ates; 1760. | 

Ast have thus once more, had occafion to fay a word on 
as little trouble as 
may be to,whoever may anfwer the “ Vindication ”’ (if at 


this fabject, and Lam defirous of giv 


the end of eight weeks an Anfwerer fhall come. into the 


ficl ) i beg leave to add afew more corre étions. 
Pio: 2 2, Coriphezus. rt. Coryphzeus; p. 138. 1. §, 
ws 
4 od Fg Oo ? c 
from the bottom, for Chinfe,r. Chinete; ps 109g. 1.2; for 
have, r. haue; and in» ps1g0. leno, the fame correction 


fhould be made. . In p. 193, 1. 8 and 10, the word “ and ” 
is twice printed by the miftake of the Compofitor, inftead 
of the abbreviation &. P. 338, n. for Anderfocn alls (the 
letters have been mifplaced at the prefs) r. Anderfon calls: 
In p/ 79, 1 have exprefied a doubt concerning the anti- 
quity of the word excellence, as applied to written compo- 
fitions, but lately have found reafon to believe that this word 
was thus ufed in Shak{peare’s time. E. M: 


aiaideaicancseashiatl 
Bx: Feb. 7: 
Mr. Urban, 
Having only truth in view, I am anxious to acknowleds ge 
the (mallet error | may have fallen into. In pp. 11,12, of 


Papers and Legal In 


xape 
l of W sen Shak- 
fpeare ;” I have faid that ** W ee s,”’ &c, the title of 

a book printed in 1631, “is the earlieft inftance I can re- 


GC g het ae ug 3 ers 
“ collect of any word like Whymfycalle.”’ Since the pub- 
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Lil 


«‘ {truments, under the Hand and 


lication 
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lication of that pamphlet, I have obferved that Whimfey 
occurs fo early as in the firft edition of “ Ben Johnfon his 
“ Volpone; or the Foxe.” 4to, 1607. the third aé& of which 
begins thus : 
Mofca. 

«« T féare, I fhall begin to grow in love 

« With my deare felfe, and my moft profp’rous parts, 

«© They do fo fpring, and burgeon; Ican feele 

« A whimfey I’ my bicod.” 
f avail myfelf of this opportunity to inform the feveral per 
{ons who have honoured me with their enquiries; that the 
entire MS. of “ The Virgin Queen,” from which fome 
extracts have been printed, is in the pofleffion of your con 


ftant reader. F. G. Waldron. 
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